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ALONG THE MOSELLE AND THE RHINE. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 











KOCHEM, ON THE MOSELLE. 


Weare gliding down the Moselle to its junction 
with the Rhine. The spot where a tributary flows 
into the main river is always noteworthy. Here 
the hills are of various formations, and the waters 
intensely green and of a crystal clearness. Eh- 
renbrietstein rises from the river in steep terraces 
opposite, and is cut out from the other heights by 
a narrow valley on either side. It is imposing and 
apparently impenetrable. Casemates yawn from 
each terrace, and the whole surface is intersected 
by massive walls and occasional stone stairways. 

Glancing up the Rhine! 

“Within whose broad, mellifluous tide 
Inveterate souvenirs abide, 
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Of saintly trust, of knightly pride, 
Going forth as dread invaders. 

Perpetual visions crowd its banks 

Of stalwart steeds with blazoned flanks, 

That Eastward bore, in tireless ranks, 
The old hardy-thewed Crusaders !”” 


On the left shore are steep hills planted with 
grapevines and crowded with forests, and there 
remains only space enough for a railroad and 
highway between their base and the stream. 
Here and there, where a brook forces its way 


| through a narrow cleft in the hills, a village 


nestles, with oue row of houses to the Rhine, 


_while the others crowd up the tiny valley. On 
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the right shore, where the Salm flows into the 
Rhine, the hills are lower and the vallys broader, 
but they soon push forward to the river, and 
where the ey® glides up the steep and sterile rock, 
to which Marxburg clings dizzily, they have left 
but a few narrow fields at their base. Above 
Marxburg the hills crowd past each other, and cut 
off the Rhine from our view; but it is still long 
traceable through the day by the conical hills 
which guard its shores, and in the evening by 
the silvery veil which floats above its surface. 
The Moselle is visible but a short distance above 
its junction, where it sweeps in a large curve 
around the city of Coblentz. Upon the low, 
sloping hills of the further shore are several 
pretty villages and well-tilled farms. With the 
exception of Rolandseck, this is regarded by 
many as the most beautiful spot on the Rhine. 


“ What Christly influence wraps this stream, 

With delicate sanctity supreme, 

Like slumberous mists that brood and gleam 
When summer dawns are breathless! 

What songs its haunted bosom sings 

Of reverend legendary things, 

In soft, medizval murmurings, 
Melodiously deathless !’’ 


Who that has once heard the soft ripple of the 
green Rhine can ever forget it? And how beau- 


RUIN OF VELDENZ, 


tiful is the scene when the pear-trees are whitening, 
the valleys and the apple-blossoms are gleaming in 
the sun; when the golden sheaves are scattered. 
over the table-lands, and the heights are wreathed 
in the crimson shades of autumn, and when it all 





sleeps dreamlessly under the winter snows! These 
scenes haunt the traveler for years. The day 
before, I had crossed the market-place of Coblentz, 
threaded my way into a side street, and soon 
came out to the Moselle. Pausing on the middle 
arch, I watched the clear green flood, eddying 
and foaming round the stone piles, and listened 
to the murmurs of the waves which had washed 
the base of the low hills and the edges of fertile 
fields, all the long way from sunny France. The 
eager little wavelets trembled impatiently against 
the shining stones, over and over each other, and 
past whirling bits of wood, nor were they quiet 
till they sank with a faint murmur beneath a white 
line of foam into the arms of the Rhine flowing 
gently past. At the right lay the city. Old 
patrician houses looked over the low stone wall 
bordering the river; here a balcony crowded 
between outjutting buildings, there a bay-window 
hung airily upon a commanding corner, and upon 
slanting roofs arched and pointed dormer windows 
crouched as if weary from a long flight. Many 
a window was open to the sweet spring air, and 
as muslin curtains swung back and forth, revealing 
blooming hyacinths and budding camelias, my 
thoughts went back nearly a hundred years. | 
almost wondered that I did not see some of the 
beautiful women of the French emigration, who 
were one day fleeing from the guillotine, and 
another day on their knees, begging German rulers 
to lead them back to the pleasures and—alas !— 
vices, to all the emptiness of a crumbling Past. 
How many a slender form may have leaned hun- 
gering and shivering in these high-perched dormer 
windows! How many a darkly-glowing eye may 
have faded while gazing up the blue Moselle for 
news from a quiet France, driven back into the 
traces of despotism. 

Coblentz was the headquarters of the Emigrant 
army, and the small city was filled with arrogance 
and weakness. A friendlier vision also appeard 
to me while gazing into the swift, green waters. 
In one of these side streets stands the house where 
Henriette Sontag was born, the great songstress, 
the pure but unfortunate woman. There were 
two sisters, but one immured herself in a convent, 
and she had the greater talent of the two. Which 
may have been the happier? The woman whose 
voice rolled up the dim aisles of convent chapel 
and broke in silence the fretted roof, heard only 
by a few bent nuns and sallow priests, and perhaps 
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by the angels, or the one whose public life was a 
march of triumph over two continents, her voice 
still ringing down the aisles of time, but whose 
private life, shared with the dissolute Count Rossi, 
led to poverty and renewed effort, and a grave in 
a foreign land? The whispers of the tumbling 
waves were unintelligible to me, and I cannot say 
whether a secret consciousness of great power is 
not sweeter to a proud spirit than all the applause 
which men can give. So musing, I returned to 
my hotel. 

And now the waning glories of the sunset warn 
me that my river excursion must speeedily end if 
I would join my companions at tea, and I turn 
back into the city by the nearest way, feeling 
that I had looked upon this lavish beauty for the 
last time, And with a sigh I bid the familiar 
heights, the lovely valleys, my favorite mountain, 
all good-bye. 

Augusta, the Queen of Prussia, passes much of 
her time in Coblentz, and rules over the hearts of 
its inhabitants. She has contributed large sums 
toward beautifying the ‘‘ Anlage,’’ a promenade, 
stretching from the city a long distance up the 
Rhine and thickly strewed with natural and artistic 
beauty. She is known to be a woman of superior 
intellect. The first years of her life were spent at 
the Court of Weimar, and her first impressions 
were formed and trained by the “ Meistersaenger” 
Goethe. 

Just above Coblentz is the quaint town of Rhens, 
famed as the spot where the German emperors 
were elected in the olden time. 

The next morning dawned clear and beautiful, 
and we were up betimes to take the train. Friends 
gave a last greeting, and almost like one in a 
dream I found myself at the depot, and we were 
soon fairly off again, wife and I, rushing along 
between frowning fortifications; our destination, 
Heidelberg. It seemed scarcely a week since the 
rainbow that greeted us as we rolled over the Rhine 
bridge had faded into blue air, yet more than a 
fortnight’s light and shadow had been flung upon 
the mighty stream, winding among its storied hills, 
since we had entered Coblentz. 

A bend to the right, and bridge and moat flew 
behind, and then the Rhine lay beside us, dancing 
in sunlight and dreaming where graceful branches 
bent above. For an hour and a half we skirted 
the shore, except where this was not possible, 
when we swept suddenly into a tunnel and out 





again, and the train passed under the shadow of 
Stolvenfels, caught a glimpse of the delicately- 
traced chapel hanging upon the steep rock, then 
turned from the dark and dripping walls to the 
gleaming river, the friendly Lahn Valley, and the 
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old town of Lahnstein, 
lying quietly under the 
guardianship of the gray castle Lahneck. In 
another quarter of an hour the train had swept 
round the bend in the river, one wave of light 
broke upon the tinned roof of Lahneck’s tower, 
another upon Stolvenfels, then familiar balcony 
and cornice and chapel-spire slipped behind the 
wooded hills. The vineyards crept in serried 
ranks up the steep hill-side, and from their crests 
old castles frowned down upon the attack, Rough 
promontories pushed out defiantly into the stream, 
but we slipped under them, and the locomotive 
came out with a shrill laugh of triumph upon the 
other side. We cannot keep the details of the 
countless ruins which crown the Rhine hills, but 
will try to here and there catch a voice full of 
melody from the Past and give it words. 

The ‘‘ Brothers’ are two ruins near together, 
with a high blank wall between them. The story 
is simple and natural. There were two brothers 
who quarreled, swore deadly enmity, and built a 
high wall and broad between their two strong- 
holds. Years passed, during which neither saw 
the other’s face. They had grown old, and were 
weary of tournament, song, chase, and war; the 
flow of their emotion turning back upon itself, 
rested again in their childhood. One morning 
the elder brother climbed up to the top of the 
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intervening wall, if possible, to catch a glimpse of 
him whom he only remembered as a young, stal- 
wart knight, whose blonde hair fell in long curls 
upon his gleaming armor. At the top he stood 
suddenly face to face with an old man who had 
climbed up on the other side. Two old men 
whose hair streamed long and thin upon the wind. 
‘Art thou Rupert?’ ‘Art thou Wolfram ?’’ 
They crept down again, a door was cut in the 
dismal wall, the old offense was forgiven and for- 
gotten, and the former harmony was restored. 
We ought to regard it as true, for we were shown 
the two ruins, the blank wall, and the doorway 
in it! 

Making a sharp curve, the train enters a tunnel 
and comes out into a beautiful basin, walled on 
either side by high, perpendicular rocks, and 
closed above and below by a bend of the river. 
This is the far-famed Lore-Lei basin, and the 
opposite rock, which protrudes semicircularly 
into the stream, is the Lore-Lei rock. The poetic 
legend attached to it is the most curious of all 
that the river offers to travelers throughout its 
course. At this place the river becomes narrow 


and dark, its current is more rapid; for, in a 
distance of five hundred paces, its waters have a 


descent of five feet. The Lore-Lei rises like a 
gloomy promontory, and above the surface of the 
water appear the points of rocks which have rolled 
down its sides, and have strewn the place with 
dangers. On the summit of this mountain dwelt 
the fairy Lore. 

She was a beautiful young girl of seventeen or 
eighteen years, so fair that the boatmen descend- 
ing the Rhine forgot, at the sight of her, the care 
of their boats, so that they were dashed against 
the rocks; and not a day passed that there was 
not some new accident to deplore. The bishop, 
who dwelt in the city of Lorch, heard of these 
accidents, and, regarding them as the effect of 
some fatal influence, when the relatives of those 
whose death she had caused came, in garments of 
mourning, to accuse the fair Lore of magic, he 
commanded her to appear before him. He was 
prepared to question her severely, but hardly had 
he seen her, than, yielding to the universal charm, 
he fixed his eyes upon hers, and his accents be- 
trayed the pity he felt for the young girl. She 
denied being an enchantress, for she had no 
charm to retain her lover, and only sat day and 
night on the summit of the rock waiting for him, 





and singing the song he used to love. She then 
began to sing the ballad, and the bishop perceived 
that she was mad. For her spiritual welfare he 
ordered her to be conducted to the convent of 
Marienburg. Mounted on the gentlest horse that 
could be procured, with her conductors she set 
forth, and all went well until they came in sight 
of the rocks where she was accustomed to sit, 
waiting for her lover. Then she asked permission 
to ascend them, that she might look out once 
more upon the Rhine, and see if he, whom she 
had so long awaited, would not appear. Her 
guards assented, and two of them followed her a 
few steps to detain her if she attempted to escape. 
But scarcely had she touched the ground than she 
began to run so lightly that she seemed like a 
swallow skimming over the earth. She reached 
the summit of the mountain where it overhung 
the river, in a moment, gliding like a spirit rather 
than a being of earth, and, advancing to the 
extreme verge, she took up the harp she had left 
there the day before, and with that plaintive voice 
which cast a spell over those who heard it, she 
began to sing her accustomed ballad. The song 
ended, she pressed her harp to her bosom, and 
raising her eyes to heaven, with her hair floating 
in the wind, she slowly descended, not like a body 
falling, but like a dove flying away; at the same 
instant those who accompanied her uttered a loud 
cry; the beautiful Lore had disappeared beneath 
the flood. 

On hearing of this the bishop sent for a learned 
man versed in affairs of magic, who, on consulting 
the stars, told him that Lore was indeed dead, 
but that, as her death had been a crime, she was 
condemned to revisit the place where she had 
dwelt when living, and that she would re-appear 
thus till she met a young knight who should make 
her forget her first love. This continued for more 
than acentury. The bishop died. The genera- 
tion who had known the poor Lore in life disap- 
peared, leaving her story to the generation which 
followed. 

Still the years rolled by. The Emperor Maxi- 
milian reigned in Germany, and Roderic Borgia, 
of terrible memory, was pope at Rome. One 
evening a young hunter, having lost his way in 
the valley of Ligrenhof, came suddenly to the 
opening of the valley in view of the Rhine. It 
was a warm summer twilight, and the cool, limpid 
water tempted him to bathe. Wishing to apprise 
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his companions of his chinadboane before going | 
down to the river, he sounded his horn; imme- | 


diately the notes were repeated, so distinctly that 
he thought some huntsman had answered him. 
Another flourish was reproduced so perfectly that 
he began to doubt. After a third trial, he shook 
his head, saying, ‘‘It is the echo,”’ 
his horn on the ground, he threw off his clothes 
and plunged into the river. The name of this 
young swimmer was Walter, son of Count Palatine, 
but the bravest and 
most accomplished lord who dwelt on the banks 


and, placing» 





time, and by his oneal waa skill he regained 
the shore. He soon found his companions, and 
all the hunters set out for the castle together ; but 


| while every one else gayly talked of the exploits 


of the day, Walter was silent, and thought of that 
grateful apparition which had lasted but for an 
instant but which had left so deep an impression. 

The next day, and for days after, the fishermen 
looked in vain upon the Lei; no fairy was to be 
seen. One afternoon the young lord’s hounds 
were pursuing a roe, and he had dismounted to 
follow it over the steep paths, when suddenly he 











THE VALLEY OF THE MOSELLE. 


of the Rhine. 
she had first mocked by returning the sound of his 
horn, the fair Lore experienced a sentiment which 
she had long since believed dead in her heart. 
He perceived her seated on a rock, and began 
to swim toward her. Lore joyfully saw him ap- 
proach, and began to sing that ancient ballad 
which all around her had forgotten. Suddenly 
the fairy bethought herself that, between the 
young swimmer and herself, was the abyss in 
which so many unfortunates had been over- 
whelmed. 
peared, and silence and darkness fell on all around. 
Walter saw that he had been the sport of an illu- 
sion, and while he felt attracted in spite of himself, 
he remembered the gulf. 


At the sight of this youth, whom | 


She at once ceased singing and disap- | 


became bewildered, and it seemed to him that, by 
some unaccountable magic, objects had changed 
their form. But, as if impelled by an unseen 
power, Walter still went on. He walked thus 
from nightfall till midnight, hearing constantly 
the sound of a harp, whose music receded as he 
advanced. Then he found himself on the summit 


_of a high mountain which overlooked the Rhine. 


On right and left the river glided through the 
valley, like a broad, silver ribbon. On a lofty 
peak he beheld a female seated. She held in her 
hand the harp whose music had guided him; a 


| soft light like that of the dawn enveloped her, as 


Happily, there was yet | 


if she could only breathe in an atmosphere differ- 
ent from ours, and she bent on him a smile of 
wondrous sweetness. Walter recognized at once 
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the mysterious being whom he had seen on that 
night when he bathed in the Rhine. His first 
impulse was to approach her, but after taking 
a few steps he remembered all that had been told 
him of the Lore-Lei, and made the sign of the 
cross. 
whom it had emanated uttered a cry, and disap- 
peared like a shadow. But though vanished from 
his sight, she was, from that moment, present to 
his spirit. He fell into a deep melancholy, for, 
in comparison with this image, constantly present 
to his thoughts, no woman appeared lovely; he 
felt instinctively that he yearned for something 
which was not of earth. One day his father 


announced to him that he was to prepare to set | 


out for Worms, where the emperor held his Court. 


War was to be made against the King of France, | 
and Maximilian had called to his aid his bravest | 


knights. Walter’s eye sparkled for an instant 
with joy at the idea of the glory he might 
achieve, and he declared his readiness to set out. 
The next day, howeyer, he fell again into his 
accustomed melancholy. 
departure he told his squire that, before leaving 
the country, he had resolved to have one more 
fishing on the Rhine, and asked him to accompany 
him. 

It was a lovely evening; the breeze had a 
strange melody, and a mysterious perfume floated 
in the air. The river reflected the heavens like a 
mirror, and the falling stars traversing the azure 
sky seemed, amid the universal calm, to rain 
literally.upon the earth. Old Blum cast in the 
nets; but Walter, instead of attending to the 
fishing, was watching the heavens, and left the 
boat to drift with the current. Suddenly a well- 
known melody fell on his ears, and there, in her 
accustomed place on the rock, sat the fair Lore, 
with the strange harp in her hand. It was the 
third time that she had appeared to him ; and this 
time, as he had come to seek her, he had no 


thought of retiring ; he seized the oars, and began | 


to row toward her. At this unexpected motion, 
which distended the nets, the squire raised his 
eyes, and saw that the barque was steering directly 
toward the gulf. 


Instantly the light vanished, and she from | 


The night before his | 


It was too late to sieze the oars, | 


| him round the waist and plunge with him into the 
river, the faithful servant, seeing that he could 
not save him, resolved, with a prayer on his lips, 
| to die with him. The fairy Lore, enveloped in 
the soft light within which burned a flame, drew 
near with a sweet smile, extending her arms 
toward the young man, as his were extended 
toward her. Light as a mist, she seemed to glide 
over the water. The boat trembled and shivered 
like an animated being which approaches its de- 
struction. 
sign of the cross, for his head having struck 
against a rock, he felt that he was losing con- 
sciousness. 

When he came to himself it was broad day- 
light, and he was lying on the sand at the bottom 
of the rock. He called for Walter, but the 
mocking echo of the Lei alone replied. Sorrow- 
fully, and as best he could, he made his way back 
to the castle. He besought the count to let him 
choose men-at-arms and attempt to rescue his 
young master from the accursed enchantress. 
| The count bowed his head, and hurried to his 
| oratory, where for hours he was heard weeping 
| and sobbing. With his picked seneschals, Blum 
| returned to the scene of disaster; but when he 
= and threatened to avenge upon the form of 
| 


the fairy his lord’s death, she gently raised her 
head, and said : 
‘*T am but a spirit, and the young count 
| belongs no more to the earth. He is my wedded 
lord. He is the king of the river, as I am its 
queen. He wears a crown of coral, he has a bed 
of sand strewn with pearls, and a lofty palace of 
azure, with pillars of crystal. He is happier than 
' he ever would have been on earth; he is richer 
than if he had suceeded to his parental inherit- 
ance; for he has all the wealth the Rhine has 
| engulfed, from the day of creation till to-day.” 
‘* Thou liest, wicked fairy,’’ answered Blum; 
‘thou thinkest to escape my vengeance.”’ 
| So saying, he drew his sword, and approached 
her. 
| ‘* Wait,’’ replied the enchantress, in a thrilling 
voice. 
She detached her necklace from her snowy 


Poor Blum had only time to make the’ 





and he begged his master to leap into the water | neck, and took from it two pearls, which she 
with him, and make for land. But Walter's arms | threw into the river. Instantly the waters were 
were extended toward the magic apparition, which , agitated, and two enormous waves, of that un- 
seemed to be gliding down the mountain side to | certain and fantastic form which is ascribed to 
meet him. Repulsed in his attempt to grasp sea-horses, rose to the summit of the rock. On 
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one of these sat a beautiful youth with pale face 
and floating hair; Blum recognized the young 
count, and became motionless with amazement. 
Meanwhile, the two waves had risen till they 
bared the feet of the fairy. Lore seated herself 
on the other, and entwining her arms about the 
youth, kissed him. Then the waves began to 
recede, and, seeing that the fairy was about to 
escape him, Blum would have followed her. But 
the youth looked at him, smiling, and then said: 

‘* Blum, go and tell my father to weep no more, 
for I am happy.”’ 

With these words, he returned the kiss of his 
bride, and both disappeared in the river. 

Since that day no one has seen the fairy Lore, 
and the boatmen may no longer hear her siren 
song. All that remains of her is a mocking echo, 
which repeats four or five times the notes of the 
horn, or the national air which the pilot does not 
fail to sing in passing the rock of Lore-Lei. 
How true it is that the poetry of a primitive 
people clings to rock and tree and stream long 
after the decadence of science and culture. 

Centuries hence, when men have forgotten 
that the rocks have been blasted and the channel 


deepened, the traveler will be thrilled through 
and through with the melody of this pass. 


“ The aromas of romantic lore 

Yet linger round this sacred shore, 

Where ghostly nixies combed of yore 
Blonde locks that coiled and glistened ! 

Ah, still gold-haired Gunhilda tells 

The undying tale of Drachenfels; 

Through Ziindorf still, by darksome spells, 
The wasurman spreads deep sadness.” 


Now the train whizzes past the Pfalz, crowning 
a rocky mass in the middle of the Rhine, past the 
Mouse Tower, nestling. upon the other islet, past 
the rapids at ‘‘ Binger Loch,’’ and then comes to 
a stand undeg the depot in the suburbs of Bingen. 
An hour’s rest, and we are again journeying 
toward Heidelberg. 

When the banks of the Rhine were governed 
by the Electors Palatine, Heidelberg was their 
capital. It has as much history as any place of 
its size in Europe. But its magnificent scenery is 
the hinge on which turns the secret of the charms 
that cluster about the old town. It would be 
called a city in the United States. Like the good 
old German dame on Christmas eve, Heidelberg 
has a gift for all who will visit her. It isa bouquet 
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of many various flowers. ‘True, there are no 
Raphael Madonnas or Canova busts; but that 
castle is worth them all. Here is no Rigi or Mont 
Blanc or Lake Lucerne, but the heights back of 
Heidelberg and the playful Neckar are worth 
going far to see. 

There is a sad contrast between the natural 
beauties here unrolled and the dark deeds that 
men have done in the midst of them! There 
have been places where nature, in her quiet land- 
scape and wild grandeur, has conquered the con- 
queror. Yes, even art conquered Napoleon several 
times. But the beauty of Heidelberg seems to 
have been its curse. When the heart is alive with 


BEILSTEIN, 


a religious feeling and the sword lifted in a relig- 
ious cause, war is always most terrible in its 
ravages. This is why Heidelberg is hardly a 
skeleton of its former self. High hills rise on the 
north as well as the south side of this beautiful 
place. The hills flatten to the right, and the 
ccuntry becomes a broad plain, which is only 
limited by the distant mountains of France. The 
train crosses a part of this plain, and here we are 
dropped in the vine-covered station of Heidel- 
berg. It is at the western end of the town, and 
by following the main street by cab a mile and a 
half we reach the hotel on a market-place, the 
Prinz Carl, a few yards to the left of the great 
church that stands on a line with the bridge. 

We find that Heidelberg numbers less than 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and yet it has been 
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the scene of more bloodshed and heroism, and 
romance, too, than any other place in Europe 
oftentimes its size. It has been Bunker Hill and 
Bladensburg, Gretna Green and Whitehall, Berlin 
and Wittenburg, altogether. It has now been 
likened to old Coventry and lovely Kenilworth. 

In the days of the Counts Palatine, nature, 
science, and royalty held Court here together ; but 
it was one of the many fair spots in Germany 
which was blighted by the Thirty Years’ War; 
and it is sad to remember that that long contest, 
which divested the popes of so much of their 
power, should have stripped Art of so many of 
her laurels. Bloodthirsty Tilly besieged it in 
1622. He conquered; and what mercy could 
you expect of him who cruelly butchered thirty 
thousand Magdeburgers, without regard to age or 
sex, and then boasted in the dispatch announcing 
his triumph, that, ‘‘ since the destruction of Jeru- 
ralem and Troy, such a victory had not been!’’ 
He gave his soldiers three days to sack Heidel- 
berg, which was like a lion taking a day to devour 
a lamb. 

After the Imperialist soldiers had remained in 
possession of the place eleven years, Gustavus 
Adolphus came at the head of the Protestants to 
recapture it. They succeeded; and near where 
we are stopping is the public-house whose land- 
lord can show you the very room in which the 
great Swede slept. Scarcely had a half centary 
elapsed before Louis XIV. sent Turenne with 
an army of French soldiers to punish Charles 
Louis, the elector, for a piece of independence. 
It is said that the elector watched the progress of 
the army from a window in the Heidelberg castle, 
as the smoke of burning villages all along the 
plain announced the approach of the invader. 
Soon he reached Heidelberg. The elector’s de- 
fense was weak ; he challenged Turenne to single 
fight. The marshal refused the challenge, and 
Heidelberg was chastised for its master’s spirit. 
As soon as Charles Louis died, the French em- 
peror sent another army to Heidelberg to take 
possession of the Rhine provinces. The cruel 
Melac headed the forces, and burnt Heidelberg 
in 1688. For years after this the French beseiged 
the ruins that their predecessors had left. Cha- 
milly was leader then, and his inhuman barbarities 
even surpass the cruelties of Tilly, and deserve to 
be compared with the bloody ferocities of Attila, 
Nero, and Tamerlane. The Protestants were 
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butchered without mercy, and the banks of the 
Rhine became French territory. The houses, of 
course, with few exceptions, now bear no traces 
of any great antiquity, nearly all of them being 
the work of the last century. There is but little 
of that sombre look about the place which is so 
peculiar to old Brunswick and Nuremberg. But 
Heidelberg is the German students’ land of prom- 
ise ; their hearts are fit to burst with enthusiasm 
about its beauties, and during the Franco-Prussian 
war their voices sang the praises of the Neckar 
and the German Rhine nightly. 


«It never shall be France’s, 
The free, the German Rhine, 

So long as youth enhances 

His fervor with its wine. 


It never shall be France’s, 

The free, the glorious Rhine, 
Until its broad expanse is 

Its last defender’s shrine.”’ 


Happy the one who has yet to take a first view 
from Heidelberg Castle! It is the first view that 
pictures itself upon the mind. Subsequent visits 
may afford a clearer sky and more acquaintances, 
but the first view is the standard picture. Future 
views are judged according to their approach to 
that first one. ‘‘ Mountains are a feeling,’’ says 
Byron, and it is not more so with mountains than 
anything else in nature. Every time you see the 
same beautiful scene another link is formed which 
binds you to the spot. But the first view you 
remember longest. 

Let us cross the market-place and then take this 
little path up the hill. The ascent begins in 
earnest, not by the path to the left above the 
town, but by another, through the thick fir and 
linden-trees that grow between the town and 
castle. The outer gateway is reached. By passing 
through it and a subterranean, or, ragher, sub-castle 
passage, we emerge from its gloominess into sun- 
shine again. All at once, without expecting it, 
we stand upon one of the front balconies of the 
castle. The view from where we stand was de- 
scribed in the ‘‘ Halle Year-Book’’ a number of 
years ago. 

Looking down with unaided eyes ourselves upon 
the town, we can but feel that Heidelberg has no 
need to boast, through its many lovers, of its 
charming situation. Woods and plains, smiling 
and fertile fields, the shining Neckar, its banks 








vocal with music, all disclose a scene of remark- 
able beauty. The university is about equidistant 
from the two larg@churches; standing in a market- 
place, and is an unpretentious building. It was 
founded in 1386, and is, therefore, one of the 
most ancient of the many German univeggities, 
The library numbers over 120,000 volumes. It is 
said that the Palatine Library contained many 
rare and choice books, but when the town was 
captured by the united Catholics in the Thirty 
Years’ War the most valuable portion of it was 
sent to Italy as a present to Pope Gregory XV., 
in token of a Roman Catholic triumph. They 
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honor list in the universities of Germany. The 
students board and lodge in the town where they 
please. So the universities are thus but little 
more than examining and lecturing bodies. Look- 
ing in the faces of the students, you are surprised 
to see how many of them are disfigured by long 
scars and patches. You might almost imagine 
that they had all been engaged in a battle with 
furious cats, and that the cats had had the best of 
it. Your astonishment is increased by learning 
that the students are proud of these scars on their 
faces, and regard them as so many badges of cour- 
age and honor. They receive them in the duels 
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were placed in the Vatican and theré remained which they are in the habit of fighting, a custom 
almost two centuries, and were finally restored by quite frequent, and no less disgraceful, among Ger- 


Pope Pius VIL, in 1815. 
Luther’s manuscript translation of the Psalms, his 
‘“‘Exhortation to Prayer against the Turks,’’ and 
his notes written in an old Heidelberg catechism. 


horses of the elector’s Library, and it was not a 
generous heart or conscientious scruples that pre- 
vented him from putting as speedy an end to all 
the books as Cesar did to the first Alexandrine 
Library, or as the Caliph Omar did to the second. 


This library contains , man students. 


In 1817, when the German nation was begin- 
ning to recover from the terrible disasters it had 


suffered at the hands of France, two professors 
When Tilly sacked the city, he made beds for his 


The university is far less imposing than the | 


picturesque and hoary old college palaces of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, nor will it compare with 
cosy Harvard and Yale edifices and greens. There 
is no compulsory degree, but only a voluntary 


conceived the idea of uniting all German students 
into a military body for the protection of the 
country. This notion was readily adopted by the 
universities, and corps and Burschenschaften, the 
chief peculiarity of German student-life, were ulti- 
mately formed. The lecture-rooms of the uni- 
versity are on one side of the square, in the rear 
are the museum and reading-room, while opposite 
the lecture-rooms is a row of jewelry, clothing, 
confectionery, and other shops. ‘The German stu- 
dents have ever kept alive a spirit of liberty and 
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devotion to the Fatherland which cannot be too | 
much admired. Some of their corps songs, nota- | 
bly those which have come from the meister- | 
saenger, are extremely beautiful and possess an 
historical interest. The fervor of lofty patriotista 
and fiery courage breathes in every note. 

A- short distance from the southwest corner of 
the square in which the university stands is St. 
Peter’s church. A shapely little spire identifies 
it. It was the first one built in Heidelberg, and 
John Huss nailed his theses on its doors. ‘He 
there expounded the Reformation doctrines toa 
large multitude of hearers assembled in the adjoin- 
ing church-yard.’’ In this church may. be seen | 
the tomb of Olympia Morata, the female philoso- | 
pher of Italy, a remarkable and attractive woman. | 
The quiet town of Ferrara was her home, and she | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


was instructress to the Duchess of Ferrara, but, 
espousing Protestant principles, her presence be- 
came odious at Court. Owing to her father’s | 
death, she was obliged to take charge of her three 
younger sisters and one brother, in whose educa- 
tion she took especial interest. A German student, 
who was attending medical lectures in Ferrara, | 
became greatly enamored with this gentle lady, 
and she gave him her hand and heart in 1548. 
Returning with him to Germany, she delivered 
lectures in the University of Heidelberg. She | 
died at the early age of twenty-nine, and after | 
her death her works, comprising many volumes of | 
a literary and religious character, were published | 
at Basle, in Switzerland. 

The church of the Holy Ghost, which contains 
the dust of the electors, and is divided by a par- 
tition, so that the Roman Catholics worship in 
one part and the Protestants in the other, is the 
largest in Heidelberg. On the outskirts of the | 
town, to the left, is an English grave-yard, and 
the names of many Americans are there. That 
hill which rises so high upon the opposite side of | 
the Neckar is the Mountain of the Saints. At | 
the foot of it are the remains of the little house | 
where Luther rested on his way from the Diet at | 
Worms. ‘This mountain was once crowned with | 
a Roman fort. Subsequently one of the French | 
kings had a summer residence there, and with a | 
telescope we can still see the ruins of the castle | 
and church of St. Michael. A visit will reveal | 
the trenches which Tilly dug for besieging Hei- | 
delberg. 

The Philosopher’s Path for centuries has wound | 





| gateway is quite unique. 


up amid the vineyards toward the summit of the 
Heiligenberg, and is still the favorite promenade 
of many of the German tlfinkers. This was 
Hegel’s chosen walk, and some believe it was here 
that “he conceived his pantheistic essays. In one 
of ‘e string of houses on the opposite bank of the 
Neckar lived Chevalier Bunsen, and, close by, the 
melancholy Strauss, the author of the rationalistic 
life of Christ. He is said to have once been a 
room-mate of our venerable Dr. Nast, but how 
different was their old age! Nast grew old in 


| beautifying the temple which Strauss spent his 


life-time in trying to deface and ruin. 

The different parts of the famous castle display 
the different taste of the German princes, as well 
as the style in vogue in the several periods when 
they were built. The statues in the niches of the 
fagade are the representations of Charlemagne’s 
successors. How fierce their thick armor and 
heavy battle-axes make them look! They are 
carved from red sandstone, and the ivy vines are 
winding more of their arms around them with 
every passing summer. There is an intelligent 
female castellan who will lead the visitor through. 
It is said that Mr. Longfellow spent many a day 
in the different parts of this castle, and here he 
wrote a large portion of his charming “ Hyperion.” 
He gave a choice copy of his book to the guide 
who was so willing to be his fair attendant. We 
must some time visit the Golden Star Inn, down 
in the town, where Longfellow roomed.. He was 
always a great favorite in Heidelberg. 

We are now td be conducted to the most beau- 
tiful part of the castle. Walking through the 


| central court, we pass into the second and through 
| an old gateway whose portcullis holds its fierce and 


jagged teeth above our heads, and then into an 
adjoining court by another gateway. ‘This latter 
The sides are knotty 
and gnarled to represent cedar posts, though com- 
posed of red sandstone. They were chiseled more 
than two hundred and seventy years ago, and yet 
so natural are those pillars and so delicate and 
perfect the tracery of the leaves and branches of 
the parasitical ivy, that you are inclined to ques- 
tion the fact the longer you behold it. Our con- 
ductress calls it the ‘‘ triumphal arch,” which calls 
to mind a bit of English history. 

The Elector Frederick V. married an English 
princess, Elizabeth Stuart, a daughter of James I. 


\# England, and granddaughter of Mary, Queen 


of Scots. This gateway was built by the elector 
for the reception of his English bride. Awhile 
after their marriage the elector was tendered the 
crown of*Bohemia. At first he refused to accept 
it; but Mrs. Jameson, with a few master touches, 
gives the whole picture : 

‘‘When her husband hesitated to accept the 
crown of Bohemia, this high-hearted wife ex- 
claimed, ‘Let me rather eat dry bread at a king’s 
table than feast at the board of an elector ;’ and 
it seemed as if some avenging demon hovered in 
the air to take her literally at her word, for she and 
her family lived to eat dry bread, aye, and beg it 
too, before they ate it; but she would be a queen !”’ 

Away up the Neckar, all along its banks, are 
castled ruins clinging to the rocks. No one knows 
their history. They are much older than most of 
the Rhine castles. It would certainly be a wise 
man who could write a true chapter in the history 
of a European castle. If we sometimes regret 
the absence of such grand legacies as the Middle 
Ages have bequeathed to Europe on river bank 
and mountain peak, we may be thankful that we 
have none of their dark history. With what 
secret dungeons, what instruments of torture, 
what unheard mercy-cries, is every old castle 
ruin associated! Well that those old stones can 
never tell the world what they have seen! The 
Rhine is the home of legendry, the Neckar is a 
string of antique pearls, and as such the world 
regards them—let the bright side of the picture 
greet our vision ever. 

Now we stand upon the point to the right of 
the castle, and yonder are the blue mountains 
that rise as the eastern bulwark of France. It is 
almost sunset ; the last rays of the sun are now 
leaving our feet ; now they slide down the moun- 
tain sides; now they make the winding Rhine a 
row of golden-sheened mirrors; now they take 
their leave of the Schwebsingen poplars; now 
they say ‘‘good-night’’ to the spire at whose 
base lies the dust of the Hapsburgs; now they 
tinge the prison walls where Coeur de Lion was 
caged ; now they cast their parting smiles upon 
the Mannheim spires; now they reach—they pass 
the hills of France. 

And now, as we leave this romantic spot, the 
ladies of our party say we must slip away, to- 
morrow, toward Weimer, via Bingen — “ fair 
Bingen on the Rhine.” We submit with graceful 
obeisance. . 
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Back again to Bingen, and here we are in the 
very heart of the wine lands! A low headland 
near Bingen yields the golden Scharlachberger ; 
directly opposite, on the bare, blank promontory, 
Riidesheimer and Assainushauser clasp hands, the 
one covering the hills up and the other down 
the river, both laying claim to the sunny slopes of 
the vertical chasms. These are known to be the 
best red wines of Germany. Below Bingen the 
stream is narrow and swift, winding among steep 
hills all the way to Bonn, but above it widens 
into a placid sea. The left shore falls back in 
gentle undulations to’the horizon, while the right 
rises more abruptly to a range of hills, the spur 








BERNKASTEL. 


of the Taunus Mountains. A short distance up 
the river a sudden eminence stands out of the 
general slope, bearing upon its brow a beautiful 
and modern palace. This is Johannisburg. It 
was formerly a monastery, but during the Napo- 
leonic wars it changed hands, and now belongs 
to Metternich, late Austrian Minister to the French 
Court. 

It was a wonderful scene which met our gaze.. 
The !and, darkly-spotted with patches of pine 
forests, sloped evenly down to the river, two 
miles distant, upon which two islands lay still and 
brooding. The Tunnel Mountains, rising steeply 
out of rye-fields and vineyards on the other side, 
traced pale purple lines against the dim eastern 
sky. The whole Rheingau, rich and fertile, was 
visible from Mainz to Bingen, the .sun-rays kiss- 
ing each trembling wave ! 

Glorious old Mainz! The principal stronghold 
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of Drusus twelve years before Christ! Yes, the 
Roman Emperor Augustus sent this, his step-son, 
to the province of Gaul as long as then, to begin 
at the Rhine the work of conquering Germany. 
Between here and the North Sea he erected 
fifty citadels, but they were all destroyed in 70 
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A.D., by an uprising of the Germans, to be re- 
built by Trajan in 97. Then Attila, with his 
half million rapacious Huns, swept by here! 
After him came the Franks and built palaces upon 
the ruins. Pepin lived in the palace at Ingelheim, 
and here his son Charlemagne was born, in 742. 
Charlemagne built the ‘‘ Reichs Palast,” but all 
that remains of this palace are the Basilica and 
two cellars, in one of which are two stones with 
Roman ornaments. ‘The Basilica consists of part 
of a choir niche and the cornice of an arch of 
triumph. After this palace was destroyed by the 
fiendish armies of Louis XIV., in 1682, its hundred 
marble, granite, and sienite columns were scat- 
tered over Germany. A certain number were 
carried to Heidelberg, and placed in the castle we 
have described. Four of them stand round the 
‘Schloss Brunnen.’’ A sienite column ten feet 


high stands by the well on the Schiller place in | 


Mainz. The large space which this palace once 
covered in Jngelheim is still called by the vil- 
lagers the ‘‘ Saal.’’ 

But the swiftly-gliding train is now bearing us 
on again toward Frankfort, and our retrospect 
must end, for the ladies whisper among themselves 
that their escort is lost in a fit of abstraction. I 
once more give them my undivided atttention, 





and in due time we reach Frankfort. Here we 
stop for the night, and the next morning at early 
dawn are bound for the little city of Weimar. 
From the station, one-fourth of a mile north of 
this home of Schiller and Goethe, we look down 
upon the quaint little place nestling among the 
trees. The houses are plain and unpretending. 
Half a dozen tall spires are distributed among 
them, while a low range of hills appears stretched 
out for miles beyond. The wooded eminence 
behind is Ettersberg, which was the summer 
residence of the grand duke, where the plays of 
Goethe and Schiller were often acted beneath the 
trees by members of noblemen’s families, unen- 
cumbered by the trappings of costume and art 
which were regarded essential in the theatre. 

We resign ourselves and luggage to the care 
| of a dapper, honest-looking young German porter, 
| who escorts us to the Golden Eagle Hotel. As 
| soon as we had lunched, we were out to see the 

city. On the esplanade at one side of the town 

| stands the poet’s house, an unadorned, two-story 
| edifice, plastered on the outside, and painted 
yellow. On the front was inscribed, ‘‘ Here 
lived Friedrich Schiller.’ Only one suite of 
rooms in the upper story is shown to visitors. 
The other rooms are occupied by a family. For 
myself, I could not, without deep emotion, cross 
the sill of this modest dwelling, mount those 
well-worn stairs, trodden for years by his feet, 
and enter the room consecrated by his genius. 
| Years and years ago I had been charmed by his 
characters and scenes, which now stood forth like 
a gallery of pictures in the halls of memory, and 
most sincerely sympathized with him in his youth- 
ful struggles with poverty and want, as he rose 
from humble life to the highest place in the 
temple of fame. In this unpretending home his 
greatest works were written, and here the noble 
| son of the muses, ‘‘ to whom the gods had given 
| the kiss of immortality,’”’ finally breathed his 
last. 

Goethe’s house, situated on another street only 
_a few rods from Schiller’s, is closed, except to 
| occasional visits. It-is more stately and imposing 
_ than the humble dwelling of his brother poet. In 
| the front hall are two bronze figures of men and a 
| deer, and a grayhound between them, suggesting 
|one of Goethe’s favorite sports. His study- 
_chamber is still kept with scrupulous care, fur- 


| nished similarly to, yet more richly than, Schiller’s. 











The streets on which their houses stand are in 
both cases named for them. Schiller is the favorite 
author in the schools of Germany, and next to 
him, Goethe. Schiller is more popular with 
readers under twenty-five years of age, and Goethe 
after that. This is owing to the fact that Schiller 
has more of the impulsive feeling of youth, Goethe 
more of the calm dignity that characterizes ma- 
tured age. Millions of copies of their complete 
works are scattered over the land in cheap editions, 


but for some reason Schiller undoubtedly gets | 


more readers at the present day. 
On the Theatre platz, in the south part of the 


city, in front of the theatre, a plain building | 
where their dramas used to be enacted, stand the | 
bronze statues of the two poets, side by side, like | 


two loving brothers, as they were, their feet rest- 
ing on asolid-granite pedestal. Schiller is slightly 
taller than Goethe, his left hand bearing a scroll, 


his eyes looking up as if gazing upon the divine | 
ideals of his own creation ; Goethe stately, digni- | 


fied, his eyes looking straightforward like Michael 
Angelo’s in Overbeck’s ‘‘ Triumph of Belgium in 
the Arts,’’ turned neither up nor down. These 


two postures illustrate the nature of the two poets. | 
He dealt in | 


Goethe was of the earth, earthy. 
purely secular themes, while Schiller, with 


“ The poet’s eye, in fine frenzy rolling, 
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| vault near where they lived, labored, and closed 
their eventful careers. 

| One of the most beautiful cemeteries in the 
| world lies in the eastern suburbs of the city. 
| Flowers, shrubbery, tall grass, evergreens, grow 
| among the simple gilt and iron crosses which 
| mark the mounds. Near the centre of the plot 
| rises up a little chapel with four Egyptian towers 
| surmounted by elegant domes. The interior of 
| the chapel is adorned with paintings of Scripture 
| scenes indicating cheerfulness and hope; statues, 
| bas-reliefs, and carved work. From a large open- 
| ing, surrounded by a balustrade in the centre of 
the room, we descend to the vault where repose 
the remains of Goethe, Schiller, the Grand Duke 
Charles Augustus, their patron, and other mem- 
bers of the ducal family. The monuments are 
| beautiful, the vault light and free from dampness. 
The bodies of the two poets lie side by side about 
three feet from the ground, enclosed in plain 
cherry caskets. Faded wreaths cover them, whica 
| have been placed there by pilgrims who have 
| come to the shrine of genius. A rich silver wreath 
| lies at the head of Goethe’s. The duke requested 
that his body-might be placed between those of 
Schiller and Goethe, whom he so generously be- 
| friended in life. But Court etiquette forbade it, 


Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” | 


Both were true poets ; but the latter dwelt more 
in celestial spheres. Goethe’s right hand holds a 
wreath with which he is about to crown his brother 


poet, who died some twenty-seven years before. 


him. They are worthy monuments of two noble, 
genial spirits. 

Goethe and Schiller learned to understand, 
appreciate, and love each other. 
meditated, talked, wrote, ate, slept, planned, 
wept, and rejoiced together. Their mutual inter- 
course was most delightful to both. 


They walked, | 


— 


Ta null lk ri 
J a. ri 


Goethe was | 


ten years the senior of his friend, and his views | 
may have been more matured and fixed when they | 


first met, but this seemed not in the least to | 


diminish their mutual friendship. - Coolness and 
distrust marred not their intercourse after they 
fully understood each other. They loved even 
unto the end. Hence it is fitting that their statues 
should stand upon the same pedestal. Though 
Goethe outlived Schiller more than a quarter of a 
century, yet finally their bodies rested in the same 
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and he was placed by the side of his father, his 
_good mother Amelia, and his wife Louisa, in 
_another part of the vault. The royal tombs lie 
| neglected, while those of the poets, adorned 
| with a hundred wreaths, are honored by the pres- 
ence of admirers from foreign lands. The un- 
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adorned tombs of Luther and Melancthon in the | of a celebrated author’s works. 


Here also is 


centre of the old Castle Church at Wittenberg | shown the armor and other relics of Grand Duke 
are visited by thousands, who scarcely deign to | Bernard, one of the Protestant leaders in the 


look at the stately statues of the electors John 


‘*Thirty Years War,’’ who died in 1639, and was 


and Frederick in the front part of the same | buried in this city church. Thus have the rulers 


church. 


Such is the way of the world; it suffers | of Saxe-Weimar remembered and honored the 


factitious notoriety and high rank to pass into | men who have contributed to the greatness of 
oblivion, but persists in expressing its admiration | their realms. Charles Augustus was the Maecenas 


for genius. 

On our return from the cemetery, we pass by 
the colossal bronze statue of Wieland, the author 
of “Agathan and Oberon,”’ and the first translator 
of Shakspeare into German. Herder is another 
great name in Weimar. 
of the city church, is unknown to tourists as the 
place where ‘‘lived, labored, and died Johann 
Gottfried Von Herder,’’ according to the inscrip- 
tion on the front tablet. The church is a large 


| 


His house, the parsonage | 


building with a quaint roof, and aspire on each | 


end, erected in 1400. Herder rests in the nave 
of the church, and his statue stands directly in 


inscribed the German words, ‘‘ Licht, Lieden, 
Leben’’—Light, Love, Life. This church con- 
tains some of the finest paintings by Cranach. 
The grand ducal palace, erected under Goethe’s 
superintendence, contains some good frescoes. 
There are four rooms named from these four 
literary characters: Schiller’s, containing illus- 
_trations from “ Wallenstein,” “Marie Stuart,” etc. ; 
Goethe’s, illustrations from ‘‘ Egmont,”’ ‘‘ Faust,’’ 
etc.; Wieland’s, scenes from the ‘* Oberon;’’ 
Herder’s, adorned with symbolical characters of his 
different professions. The whole is remarkably rich 
and suggestive, like the best illustrative engravings 


| warm season. 
front, with a scroll in his hand, on which is | 


of German literature. He made little Weimar 
**the Athens of Germany,’’ and the parks that to 
this day add so much to the picturesqueness of the 
city have been to Germany what the groves of 
the Academy were to Greece. 

The park extends along the charming banks of 
the Ilm, containing trees and shrubbery, fountains 
gushing forth from the living rock; Denkmels, or 
rude stone monuments; bowers and summer resi- 
dences, and the beautiful Romishe Haus, built in 
the form of a Grecian temple, standing in the 
midst of a grove where Goethe used to spend the 
A botanical garden adorns the 
centre of the park, and a fine old avenue of trees 
connects it with the palace-like chateau of Bel- 
vedere. The ducal library is a fortress-looking 
building with a quaint old tower of the medizval 
style on one end, and contains nearly one hundred 


| and fifty thousand books and MSS., and busts and 


r 





portraits of distinguished men who have resided 
at Weimar. It also contains some interesting 
relics, the gown worn by Luther when a monk, 
Goethe’s Court uniform, the belt of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and other curiosities pertaining to lit- 
erature and history. The most brilliant period of 
Weimar’s history seems to be opened to view here. 
It is veritably a school of genius and lofty valor. 


‘“NICHT VERSTEHR’.” 


** ANY broken ware to mend to-day ?” 
Said the German who rang the bell ; 
‘** 1 will make it strong, and mend it well, 
And the sharpest eye can never tell 

Where lies the seam in the mended clay.” 


“* Now tell me, sir, if you have the art 
Not only cracked dishes of clay, 
But things that are fairer by far than they— 
Treasures now crumbling fast away— 

To join so firmly they never will part ? 


“« The shining links of a golden chain 
I fondly thought for aye would hold 
The friend to me more precious than gold, 


Dearest of all in the days of old— 
Can you join these broken links again ? 


“* Now tell me the truth, good man, I pray ; 
Have you the skill, the mystic art, 
To keep from snapping, ere life depart, 
The jangled chords of a broken heart ?” 

But he only answered, “ Nicht versteh’.” 


And he smiled as he turned from me away, 
Trudging along with might and main, 
Happy each day a pittance to gain. 
The song of his life has this refrain : 
** Any broken ware to mend to-day ?” 


EcBERT L. BANGS. 
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ELECTRICITY—THE FORCE OF THE FUTURE. 


By Joun A. Bower. 


Wuat is electricity? This is a question which | 
has always perplexed us and perplexes us still. | 
This perplexity is, however, of little consequence, 
for we have of late years made enormous strides 
in the application of this subtle force. We are 
now getting a fair acquaintance with electricity, 
and this acquaintance is giving us lessons as to 
the sources from which it can best be obtained, | 
and how it can be employed. 

We read of the old philosopher Thales rubbing 
a piece of yellow amber on his rough baize gar- 
ment, and then picking up with it bits of down 
and floating feathers. 
Greek philosopher, dated 600 years before Christ, 
seems to have no connection whatever with the 


elaborate plans now adopted for developing elec- | 
tricity that gives us light of such intensity as to 


compare with the sun for brilliancy, and heat so 
intense that it can even volatize refractory carbon. 


In both cases, however, the force is the same, the | 


difference is in the intensity. Thales not only 


rubbed the amber and lifted up light substances | 


by its influence, but he endeavored to explain the 
cause, He said the amber held a soul or essence 
which was awakened by friction, and went forth 
from the body in which it had previously lain 
dormant, and brought back the small particles by 
the invisible effluvium which it emitted. This 
was the first hint given to the world of this subtle 
force which resides in everything and is as uni- 
versal as gravitation itself; and from this sub- 
stance, amber—electron—the name electricity it- 
self is derived. 


We have after this no more direct notice of | 
this force till the beginning of the seventeenth | 


century, when Dr. Gilbert announced to the world 
a list of about twenty substances, which he rubbed, 
and with them attracted not only light floating 
bodies, ‘* but all solid matters whatever, including 
metals, water, and oil.’’ 

We next hear of Mr. Boyle and Otto Guericke 


making experiments, and to the former is accred- | 
ited the first seeing of the electric light, while 


the latter was the first to make an electric machine. 
This machine consisted of a sulphur ball which 
was turned on an axis, and the hand was pressed 


This experiment of the old | 


near it to serve as a rubber. From this the 
delighted philosopher obtained not only flashes 
of light, but the snapping of the electric spark. 


| To this philosopher is accredited the discovery of 


electrical repulsion. 
He observed that when a feather or any light 


| substance was electrified and detached from the 


surface of the body from which it was charged, it 
would not again go near that body, but was driven 
away. Upon these experiments of attraction and 
repulsion, Otto Guericke endeavored to explain 
the motion of the moon around the earth, and 
it was-not till the discoveries of Sir Isaac New- 
ton were made known that this notion was d s- 
| pelled. 





FIG. I.—THE GALVANIC BATTERY. 


Thus little by little more became known. Ex- 
| periments also proved that certain substances con- 
ducted electricity freely and others did not; and 
_ that those substances which gave out electricity 
freely when excited were the very worst conduct- 
ors, and vice versa. 
, Next came the discovery of the Leyden jar, by 
| which it was found that electricity could be stored 
up; and a number of Leyden jars were arranged 
in a series, and thus a battery was formed. With 
batteries of this description Franklin is said to 
have succeeded in magnetizing steel needles. 
This is the first notice of the connection between 
magnetism and electricity. Among other ex- 
periments, he drew electricity from the clouds 
by means of a kite, and proved it to be iden- 
| tical with that obtained by an ordinary machine. 
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A new phase was given to the science when, at 
the end of the eighteenth century, the discoveries 


of Galvani and Volta led to another method of | 


setting free electricity, by the combination called 
the galvanic battery. In all such battery arrange- 
ments electricity is set free by chemical force, 7. ¢. 
by two metals of an opposite character, one of 
which readily dissolves in the acid liquid used in 
charging. A simple cell of such an arrangement 
we show in Fig. 1. 

How, then, is electricity produced? In many 
ways. If we take the ordinary plate or cylinder 
machine, mechanical energy must be employed to 





FIG, 2,—THE ELECTRO-MAGNET. 


work the machine; this energy is changed into 
electric energy ; in the battery, chemical action of 
acid on the zinc, 7.e. chemical energy, is changed 
into electrical energy. 

We cannot create force, any more than we can 
create matter. A force of one kind can only 
be gained at the expense of another kind of force. 
Take an ordinary case of rubbing two bits of wood 
together: they become heated; the mechanical 
work of friction is thus changed into heat. In 
the case of rubbing a piece of amber, sealing-wax, 
or ebonite with flannel, muscular force is used, 
and the force is transformed into electric force, 
that gives to the amber, sealing-wax, or ebonite 
the power of lifting bits of paper, pith-balls, or 
any light substances. When the force is dissi- 
pated, another supply of mechanical energy is 
necessary to excite the electrical; and we must 
bear this in mind, that any force generated will 
give out exactly as much energy as is given to it; 
but a good deal goes off as heat. 

In the ordinary electric machine the electric 
energy produced is entirely developed from me- 
chanical work; but not all the mechanical work is 
changed into electricity, for a part of it is dissi- 
pated in heat. A very pretty illustration of 





mechanical force developing electricity is to take 
two plates of metal, one of copper, another of zinc; 
having attached an insulating handle, join to each 
plate a wire connected with a delicate galvan- 
ometer ; on gently striking the plates together, a 
current of electricity is detected by the deflection 
of the needle, and a similar current is produced 
on separating them, but the needle will move in 
the opposite direction. The mere act of stirring 
up a little milk as it is boiling is sufficient to set 
free electricity, and even the smallest mechanical 
action can, under proper control, be shown to 
produce electricity. 

Again, on the other hand, electric action can 
be. changed into mechanical energy or heating 
energy ; and chemical energy can be changed into 
heat, force, and electric energy. 

Take, for example, a current of electricity from 
a battery: this can be carried by a wire, which 
must be covered with some insulating substance, 


| several times round a piece of soft iron, as in Fig. 








2; the iron at once becomes a magnet. It at once, 
if free to move, arranges itself north and south, 
and acts in every way like a permanent magnet. 
Here the chemical force from the battery is 
changed into magnetic force, which travels along 
the wire. In fact, the wire itself acquires magnetic 
powers, and magnetism is only another form of 
electricity. If we take a helix of wire by itself, as 
in Fig. 3, and send through it a current from the 
battery, the wire becomes strongly magnetized, 
which may readily be tested. If the N end of a 
permanent magnet be presented to the N end of 
the coil, repulsion at once takes place, but if the 
S end be presented attraction is the result. ‘The 
wire will also be found to have risen in tempera- 
ture. A part, therefore, of the chemical force is 
changed into electrical and a part into heat force. 

A bar of iron magnetized from a battery is 
called an electro-magnet. The difference between 
a piece of iron that is not magnetized and a mag- 
net is that the former attracts both poles alike, 
but, in magnets, like poles repel and unlike poles 
attract. 

Several discoveries of the late Sir Humphry 
Davy were due to the chemical work which he 
was able to get out of the first really large battery 
that was made. This was at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, where he put together as many 
as two thousand cells of copper and zinc couples. 
With a current from this enormous arrangement, 











potassium and sodium were first separated in their 
elementary form from the salts containing them. 
With this same arrangement which gave such good 
chemical results, Sir Humphry Davy first produced 
the heating effect on two charcoal points at the 
ends of wires leading from the battery, so as to 
get a very brilliant electric light. This was the 
first electric light of any intensity that had ever 
been witnessed. In this case zinc was being dis- 
solved in the battery by the acid, thus setting free 
chemical force and heat force of very great inten- 
sity. The zinc, in fact, was the fuel employed for 
supplying the energy. 

Still later, M. Gassiott made a much larger 
battery, consisting of nine thousand couples; but 
this has been eclipsed by an immensely larger and 
more powerful arrangement by Dr. Warren De la 
Rue. This is the largest battery, we believe, that 
has ever been made, and consists of the enormous 
number of fourteen thousand six hundred cells, 
and its results are as magnificent as the proportions 
of the battery itself. 

Electric force developed in this form from bat- 
teries at the expense of zinc is too costly for 
general employment as a mechanical or lighting 
agent. The electricity employed for all working 
purposes is more cheaply derived from the com- 
bustion of coal, and the battery, for these purposes, 
has been discarded. 

The steam-engine has become our great pro- 
ducer of electric force, and the one object of 
inventors now is to get out of the engine the 
utmost electric energy at the least possible cost. 

Combined with the steam-engine, we must 
mention the discovery of the late Dr. Faraday, 
the discoverer of electro-magnetism, who first 
contrived a very ingenious machine for showing 
that not only will a magnet revolve round a wire, 
carrying a battery current of electricity, but that 
such a conducting-wire itself will revolve round a 
magnet. The powerful magneto-dynamic machines 
that are now used to produce powerful electric 
currents are the results of the labors of this 
earnest philosopher. Another important discovery 
due to Faraday is, that electric currents can be 
induced or given to wires, or cores of iron, with- 
out their being in actual contact with the sources 
of electricity. The skillful combinations of these 
principles have been applied in the construction 
of the Gramme, the Siemens, the Brush, the 


Biirgin, and the various other magneto-motor 
VoL. XVII.—26 
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machines which are now giving us the electric 
light at a comparatively small cost. A_ brief 
description of the earliest and simplest of these 
machines must suffice for our purpose ; the later 
and more complicated forms are only more com- 
plete developments of the same principles. 

A very simple experiment will suffice to show 
even the most uninitiated what is meant by an 
induced current. If a small permanent magnet 
be held near to a piece of soft iron, the piece of 
iron becomes a magnet, and will hold up small 
pieces of iron or iron filings; on removing the 
iron from the influence of the magnet, the force 
disappears, and the pieces of iron no longer cling 
to it. The same effect is produced if a bar mag- 
net is placed in a coil of wire, also if one coil be 
inserted within another coil. This was the dis- 
covery of Faraday in 1831, and it was very quickly 
applied in the construction of the various magneto- 
electric machines. The first was made by causing 
a magnet to revolve close to a double coil of wire, 
and this developed in the coil powerful currents 
of electricity. The next most successful arrange- 
ment was that which fixed the battery of perma- 
nent magnets and made a double coil of wire to 
revolve close to and opposite the poles of the 





FIG. 3.—A HELIX OF WIRE. 


magnet, before which they are rotated with great 
speed by an endless band carried round the cir- 
cumference of the axis and of the large wheel. 
This is known as Clarke’s machine, and is shown 
in Fig. 4. Here again the mechanical energy of 
turning the handle which rotates the double coil 
is changed into electric energy, and the more 
rapid the rotation, the greater the amount of 
electricity set free. 
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Just one word of explanation as to how the 
electric currents are formed. 

The cores of the electro-magnets are fixed to an 
iron plate, so that they really form an electro- 
magnet of the horse-shoe form. By magnetic re- 
pulsion the N end is always opposite the S end 
of the permanent magnets, and the magnetic in- 
tensity is greatest when the electro-magnet is hori- 
zontal, as in Fig. 4; but in the course of its ro- 
tation it is as often vertical as horizontal, then the 
current is weakest. Then at every half revolution 
it will be horizontal, but its magnetism will be re- 
versed, for the coil being reversed, its poles must 
necessarily be changed. These rotations are, how- 


FIG. 4.—CLARKE’S MACHINE. 


ever, so rapid, and the change of polarity equally 
rapid, that the effect is apparently to produce a 
continuous current. This current is conveyed 
along wires, and can be used for lighting, heating, 
or chemical work, as may be required. The wires 
are connected with metallic springs that press con- 
tinually on the axis of the electro-magnet, which 
axis is cut in two, and a piece of bone or box- 
wood inserted, to insulate one-half from the other. 
The current circulates in one direction only as 
long as the electro-magnet is passing from one 








horizontal position to the other, then it is reversed, 
and so on during every half rotation. 

In this simple machine we have the secret of all 
the elaborate electro-motors now used for lighting 
purposes. The permanent magnets are, however, 
frequently replaced by electro-magnets ; or, if per- 
manent magnets are employed, they are generally 
very weak, for the rapid rotation of the electro- 
magnet is found to react on the other so that each 
is immensely strengthened. The magnets are com- 
bined in series so as to produce the greatest effect, 
and the rotation of the armatures in many cases 
reaches as many as eight hundred revolutions per 
minute. A small machine of this kind will drive 
a lathe or work a saw; a large one will give a 
powerful light, or do such heavy mechanical work 
as driving looms, turning larger lathes or heavier 
saws. 

As we have referred to both the galvanic battery 
and the steam-engine as our source of energy for 
working these machines, we may note this differ- 
ence. In burning coal a large portion of its energy 
is dissipated in heat, whereas when a battery is 
employed nearly eight-ninths of its work is con- 
verted into electric energy. One pound of coal, 
however, will do as much work in a steam-engine 
in driving a dynamo machine as nine pounds of 
zinc burnt in a battery ; and thirty pounds of coal 
cost the same as one pound of zinc, which is con- 
siderably in favor of coal. We have also several 
engines well adapted for the purpose of driving 
dynamo machines, worked entirely by gas. In 
many respects these gas engines are preferable to 
the furnace engines in which coal is used, for they 
are cleaner, and are always ready for work. Fall- 
ing water may also be employed for developing 
electric energy. This is not merely an idea, but 
has been worked out, in fact; for Sir William 
Armstrong, at Craigside, near New Castle, is now 
using the water from a running brook to work a 
turbine which produces a force equal to that of a 
four-horse-power engine, so, as he says, ‘the 
brook lights his house.’”” It has been said that 
the Falls of Niagara conld develop enough elec- 
tricity to light the whole city of New York, and 
that the electric current for such a purpose could 
be brought to that city by means of a small wire. 
In our sketch we have supposed that the falls are 
not only able to light the city of New York, but 
that the electric motors, worked by large turbines, 
with water diverted from the Falls, could work 
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FIG, §.—-ELECTRIC FORCE FKOM THE FALIS OF NIAGARA, 


looms, drive tram-cars and boats, and supply houses 
with small currents for working even the sewing 
machine. On the same principle sufficient energy 
might be developed by the rise and fall of the | 
tidewater of the Thames to light up a great part of , 
the city of London. With proper application, the 
greater number of waterfalls and running streams— 
energy now wasted—could be utilized, and elec- 
tricity as an illuminator could be cheaply enjoyed. 
Windmills could even be employed for the pur- 
pose ; but the uncertainty of this force could not be 
relied upon, so that as a substitute merely could it 
be employed. 

The various methods by which electricity is | 
best conveyed from the generator to the spot 
where it is destined to perform its work must be 
left out here. Some philosophers of the present 
day have proposed that we should have gigantic | 
central engines to work dynamo-electric machines, 
and from these wires should be laid conveying a 
current of electricity to various towns requiring it 
for work of different kinds. These engines, if 
steam were employed, should be near to our coal- 
pits, so as to cheapen as much as possible the cost 
of production. If placed at the bottom of the 
coal-pit, the fuel for such an engine could be used | 


without even the cost of bringing the fuel to the 
surface. 

In our remarks we have confined our attention 
mostly to electricity employed for lighting pur- 
poses. We are not limited to this use, for it is 
already being employed to drive a locomotive in 
Paris; and a railway made at Berlin, by Messrs. 
Siemens, is still successfully at work, while an ex- 
periment of the same kind is going on at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham ; this may be a mere beginning 
of its use for putting off our lines the engines 
worked by steam. Electricity for driving engines 


_ on the Metropolitan lines of railway, on our various 


tram lines, and especially on such a line as is pro- 
posed for the channel tunnel scheme, would be a 
very great advantage over the now old steam-engine 
system. Not the least advantage of using elec- 
tricity for purposes of locomotion would be the 
lighter construction of cars, lines, and bridges, 
thus cheapening considerably the first cost of con- 
struction. Another advantage would be that every 
car would carry its own motor, and would there- 
fore be more easily controlled, both for stopping 
and propelling purposes. 

When electricity is employed either for lighting 
or engine purposes, the air is not contaminated by 
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carbonic acid gas and other poisonous products | time has long been a problem that electricians 
which make ventilation a matter of so much diffi- | have endeavored to solve. As Sir William Thom- 
culty in all tunnel schemes. Electricity may also | son says, ‘‘It is an aspiration which he scarcely 
be used for heating purposes—water can be readily | expected, or hoped to see realized.’’ Should the 
boiled by its application. . severe tests that this eminent electrician is carry- 
We have not, in this paper, answered our first | ing out prove satisfactory, the problem may then 
question, but we have shown how readily elec- | be said to be fairly solved. 
tricity can be developed from other forces, and One very interesting application was of a sur- 
how easily it can be itself converted into an energy | gical kind, and is given by Sir William Thomson 
of another kind. What electricity will do for us | as follows: ‘‘ A few days ago my colleague, Pro- 
in the future we will not attempt to predict beyond | fessor George Buchanan, carried away from my 
this, that it admits of being employed in so very | laboratory one of the lead cells, weighing about 
many ways that it undoubtedly will do more for | eighteen pounds, in his carriage, and by it ig- 
us than the most enthusiastic among us have ever | nited the thick platinum wire of a galvanic écra- 
yet ventured to hope. Even while we write, we | sewr, and bloodlessly removed a nevoid tumor 
see that a Frenchman has discovered an arrange- | from the tongue of a young boy in about a 
ment by which electricity can be stored in small | minute of time. The operation would have oc- 
quantities and made available for household light- | cupied over ten minutes if performed by the ordi- 
ing and work-shop appliances. nary chain écraseur, as it must have been had the 
Sir William Thomson’s experiments on this | Faure cell not been available, because in the 
battery arrangement are so interesting and impor- | circumstances the surgical electrician, with his 
tant that we cannot close this paper without taking | paraphernalia of voltaic battery to be set up 





some notice of them. beforehand, would not have been practically ad- 
The battery itself, which is called a secondary | missible.’’ 
battery because it receives its charge of electricity The announcement that this marvelous box 


from either a dynamo machine or another battery, | contained a stored energy equal to a million foot- 
is the invention of M. Faure. It consists of two | pounds seemed startling. As the amount of 
lead plates covered with red lead enclosed in felt | energy given out by a machine is always reckoned 
and, to keep them in small space, rolled up. | by what engineers call ‘‘units of work,’’ it is 
Those sent to Sir William Thomson consisted of | well to know what it means. The work required 
four separate batteries, each rolled into a spiral of | to lift one pound one foot high is called ‘one 
about five inches in diameter and ten inches in | unit of work,” and to raise one pound ten feet, 
height. They contained alternate sheets of metallic | or ten pounds one foot high, would be ten units 
lead and lead-oxide wrapped in felt, moistened | of work. So the energy of the electricity stored 
with acidulated water. The whole was enclosed in | in this small box was capable, by its proper appli- 
a wooden box of about a cubic foot and weighed | cation to a machine, of raising ten thousand 
seventy-five pounds. The electrodes were flat- | pounds one hundred feet high. The wonderful 
tened down outside the box, and the battery, after | part is, however, that a portion of the energy can 
being charged by M. Faure at Paris, on a Tues- | be used at one place and a portion at another, and 
day, reached Sir William Thomson at Glasgow | it may be drawn off, as it were, in driblets for 
late on the Thursday evening following, or about | purposes requiring small power, and its total 
seventy-two hours after it was charged. ‘‘ This | results would be equal to a force required to 
wonderful box of electricity,’ as Sir William | raise one million pounds one foot high. The 
Thomson called it, ‘*held in the space of one | energy of this battery can be used for lighting, 
cubic foot a power equivalent to nearly one mil- | heating, or mechanical work, or it can be divided 
lion of foot-pounds.’’ Imagine this box, brought | among all these purposes. We may therefore in 
all the way from Paris to Glasgow, with its store | a short time probably be able to get in a store of 
of electric energy which could be used in any | electricity to light our houses, work the sewing 
way and at any time, and losing none in its | machine, turn a lathe, or boil our kettle, ana 
transit ! when this supply is finished send the box back to 

This storing of preserved energy for use at any | be freshly filled. This store of energy, how- 
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ever, must be obtained at a cost less than that of 
gas to make it popular. But we only have to 
wait. 

In Mr. Hunt’s most excellent work, entitled 
‘Poetry of Science’? we meet with this ex- 


pression, which seems to be every year nearer its 
fulfillment: ‘‘ Electricity and mechanics promise 
to subdue both time and space.’’ What, then, 
will be the future of the energy of eiectric- 
ity? 


LORA. 


By Paut PAstnor. 


ELEVENTH MOVEMENT.—REVELATION. | 

As when the leaves of a rose that has bloomed for its season | 

Loosen and fall, and the breeze wafts them out of the | 
garden, 

Thus were the petals of sunset from heaven descending, 

Drifting away in the twilight, and melting in shadow. 

Lora had roamed through the house and the cool, quiet 
orchard - 

Ever since mid-afternoon ; for her heart was so restless ! 

Soon ’twould be time for the tryst; both her parents were 
absent; 

Also the children had gone to the field with their mother, 

Bearing the laborer’s lunch, and the pail of cold water. 

‘“T shall be back before sunset,”’ the mother had promised. 

“ Tend well the toll, and remember to set on the kettle.” 

So the poor child was alone with her love and her con- 
science! 

Fiercely they strove, and their arrows of fire pierced her 
spirit. 

Wounded and driven of both, in her anguish she faltered, 

Sank on her knees at the feet of the passionless Virgin, 

’Splendent with beads, and embossed on a bright-colored 
background. 

“Mother of Jesus, befriend me!”’ she cried to the picture; 

But the calm face only smiled on the love-stricken maiden! 

Then she arose, and fled up to the dim, silent attic, 

Gazed o’er the fields through the four dusty panes of the 
window, 

Moaning, “Oh, mother! dear mother! come back ere the 
dusk falls !’’ 

“ Toll!’ cried a loud, angry voice. 
descended, 

Undid the gate, and looked down, in a piteous silence, 

While the rude trav’ler complained of his trifling detention. 

When he was gone, and the sound of the wheels on the 
sand-bar 

Echoed no more in her ears with remembrance of insult, 

Lora looked forth on the water. Behold, in the distance, 

Dipped a white sail, like a bird of the wave, in obeisance. 

“Love, thou art coming!” she cried; and a passionate 


gladness, 
Flooding her soul, seemed to rise from the rosy-hued water. 
* - “ ~ * * % 


Just as the first evening star to her Hesperus chamber 
Silently climbed, and the sombre-browed queen of the night- 
time 


And the maiden | 





Swept up the sky, and sat down in the terrible zenith, 
Farmer Laroix hastened back, followed close by his children, 
Unto the toll-house, and entered the dark, silent kitchen. 


| There, by the hearth, sat the mother, her gray-sprinkled 


tresses 

Sweeping her knees, and her face in her meagre hands 
buried. 

“Theresa! what means it?’’ the father cried, sharply and 
quickly. 


‘Where is our child ?—where is Lora? Speak out, I com- 
mand thee!” 

Still the bowed figure stirred not, and the silence was painful; 

Even the clock on the mantel ticked harder and louder, 

Staring with round, frightened face at the faces beneath it! 

Thereupon Farmer Laroix seized the hands of the woman, 

Tore them away from her face, and with eyes flashing fierce- 
ness, 

Bade her speak out, by the pledge of her wifely submission. 


| Then she, obeying, rose up, and the folds of her garment 


Straightened and shook, and a paper fell out from among 
them 

Onto the floor, and was lost in the gathering darkness. 

Straightway the father groped round on the floor till he 
found it; 

Then, by the light of a candle, they all read together : 


| « Lora’s last words to her parents and brothers and sisters : 


I have gone forth, and am no more of your part forever. 
God bless you all! is the prayer of your daughter and sister.” 


“« Now may great God hear my prayer!” cried the suffering 
father ; 

«Grant me Thine aid, and conduct me to him who beguiled 
her!” 

Straightway he dashed from the house, and his steps in the 
distance 

Died like a furious wind in the forest at midnight. 

So he rushed on till he came to the bay of the half-moon. 

Soythward he gazed, and beheld in the distance a whiteness 

Fading away like a face in the veil of the moonlight. 

Then o’er the still level tide came the laugh of Luke 
Gleason, 

Also the creak of the boom, as he drew the sheet tighter. 


“So she is gone!’ moaned the father; “yes, happy and 
willing! 
Gone with her lover, and left us forlorn and forsaken. 
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Thus let it be: from my heart will I cast out the false one. | Thou wert too fond to know aught of the love everlasting ! 
Others there are who have grieved, all these years, for her | Smiles and caresses were all that thou gavest thy father, — 


portion. | Smiles and caresses are all thou canst bring to thy lover. 
Poor little ones! how the false, selfish maiden kas wronged Sometime, perhaps, thou’lt return, with thy husband, before 
you, me. 
Making our love all her own, and then spurning it from | Then will I say to thee, ‘ Child, take my blessing! I owe it; 
her! For thou hast taught me life’s lesson,—the hardest, the truest : 
Lora—farewell! thou hast showed me thyself, and I thank Set not thine heart upon idols—they perish with having !’” 
thee. ' ( Concluded.) 


WILD FRUIT. 
By JAMEs SHAw. 


How long have our lips been purple and our | with southern exposures, and harvested the wild 
fingers pink, stained with the delightful juices of | strawberries. 
berries which never clog, plucked beside streams And now we cross the stream. How warm it 
and woods, and eaten at the same table at which is! Drop a stone into the dark-brown water of 
blackbird and chaffinch dine? No doubt all are the pool and the sound will tell how deep it is. 
boys and girls, whatever their age, who twist It is the signal for a dive, and soon we are scream- 
themselves round the boles of trees, leap over the ing and fluttering, dancing in the fresh flood or 
mountain torrents with long crooks, crawl up rnnning races over the daisies of the long level 
rough precipices, or thread dripping woods to holm, drying ourselves in the sun. 
cull wild fruits in their season ; but the boys and We held out our tanned fingers to August, for 
girls who speak for themselves here are those who _ it filled them with varieties. There was a squall- 
wend their way home from school in the long | ing as of rooks among the bird-cherry or hag- 
sunny days of summer or the soberer evenings of berry-trees, and amid the crackling of branches 
autumn in rural sections where acres are numerous our cheeks, lips, ard fingers got inked all over 
and inhabitants few. with the juice of the astringent little black dots, 

With rain-washed faces we went out a-Maying many of whose stones slipping over the gullet 
while our very vacant stomachs had to content gave gastric juice a hard pull. Roadside, wood- 
themselves with leaves and roots, So we chewed | side, burnside meantime glowed with raspberries or 
wood-sorrel, and dug for earth-nuts, and put cress hindberries, of finer flavor than those in gardens ; 
between leaves of buttered cake. But by and by and were it not for greedy worms that breed 
came June and July, and as we groped for trouts within them and the persistent demand for them 
at the edge of mossy, flower-crested boulders, we made by parched haymakers and traveling tinkers, 
espied among tufts of heather, or under fragrant who spoil as much as they pluck, we could have 
birches on the snowy banks, that bilberries or | lived all day on bread, milk, and raspberries, and 
blaeberries were ripe; so, with cautious eyes for taken others home in rush-woven baskets for the 
adders, we unwound our tucked-up trousers, babies. 


crawled through beds of sweet mountain fern, or September and vacation-time has come, and the 
bruised the perfume out of the thyme which was wild cherries, or geans, as we call them, are get- 
making ant hillocks red. ting first glittering red and then glittering black 


Fingers, tongues, and lips kept time while sunny and ripe. Few were the songs of blackbirds and 
showers and rainbows came and went, while larks | thrushes in spring, for the frightfully cold winter 
were singing in chorus and disks of wild-roses | seemed to have nearly killed them out, and so 
were growing broader. When parched lips were | the dainty wild cherries have been plentiful this 
sufficiently moistened, we girls folded up stores of year. 
purple berries in our dadles, or long pinafores, There is no wild fruit like geans. Our throats 
and so many of us boys whose bonnets were not are as black as the back of an oven with them, 
mere riddles let ourselves down precipitous banks |‘ and we can never get enough. What trees are 
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cascades or holding on amid the clefts of the 
rocks! In spring we girls stuck the globe-flower 
in our hair, having first unfolded its petals, that 
seem unwilling to share the light. In summer 
we pinned dog-roses to our breasts, and now 
we have necklaces of rowan berries as red as 
coral, But when we eat our necklaces they set 
our teeth on edge, they are so sour. The berries 
of the guelder-rose, dog-berries, in our parlance, 
are as pretty and as lustrous, but they must not 
be eaten ; and after all, they taste like water with 
ever so little sugar. 

October, with shorter days, creeps over our 
woods, making the trees by the water-courses and 
around the fine houses like the colors around the 
setting sun. But still the pastures are as green as 
they were in May, and afford a fine setting for 
the colored foliage and the russet hues of the 
withering brakes, Wayside and weodside bram- 
ble-berries slowly begin to get red and then dark 
and delicious, and at the end of the month 
we might have of them to preserve, but that in 
spring the bushes are mercilessy cut down, because 
their long thorus tear the wool off the sheep. 
Choops—that is, the heps of the wild-roses—oval 
or round, smooth or hairy, must not delay us too 
much, for twilight comes too soon. What time 
the haws of the thorn-trees get soft and mealy, 
when you see the blackcock and squirrel among 
their branches, ere the Evil One has touched 
them on All Hallows Eve, you may, after eat- 
ing to pleasure, have bushels of them to adorn 
toy-houses or patterns sculptured in the river 
sand. 

Do you ask who these are, with little pillow-slips 
over their arms, all zigzagging in the direction of 
the hazel covers ? 

These are boys and girls making for the nut 
harvest. When the harvest is plentiful, we attack 
the scraggy wood as soldiers taking a city by 
assault. Mounted on each other’s shoulders, we 
shake the trees, we bend the branches, and by 
hook or by crook we gather the nutty clusters in. 
The wood-cutters on the other side of the glen 
and the old woman and girl raising potatoes in 
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the croft below have stopped work to look at the 
half dozen roebucks whose noontide nap we have 
broken, and who are now bounding over grassy 
glade and winstone fence far more gracefully than 
any horse over a hurdie. 

The crab-apples and the bullaces have also their 
admirers, but they grow only in favored spots, far 
apart, and are not ripe until the time of turnip- 
raising. The bullaces this year are in the middle 
of a field grazed by an uncanny bull, whose bel- 
lowing is as those of Bashan. Who dare tack and 
veer around those awful horns? None but the 
brave, and that by setting sentinels, as rooks do 
when plundering our potatoes in spring. 

Girls only care for the crab-trees’ beautiful blos- 
soms, but boys eat anything, and will go miles for 
juniper berries, and dangle by each other's legs 
down the sides of precipitous linns for stone- 
brambles, or climb high hills and lose themselves 
in mists for cloudberries. Have you ever seen 
them? Knot-berries, we call them; color of an 
orange and taste of a plum. They fled to the 
hills when the warm period set in after the gla- 
ciers went away, and won’t come down to grow 
in the vales. 

As the year draws to a close, berries and berry- 
hunting wear past, except the sloes, that are never 
palatable till touched with frost, unless you pull 
them and ripen them in meal. Close on Christmas 
big brothers apprenticed in towns scour the woods 
for holly-berries for the shop windows. On some 
sunny Saturday in mid-winter the purple bloom 
feebly revisits our lips and tips our fingers and 
then fades away, not again to appear until birds 
are fledged and grasses are in seed. While a drop 
of ink remains, it may be as well to explain that 
there are still fairies who are fond of us ragged 
red-cheeked urchins, with our disheveled locks, 
touching with their wands our banquets in the 
fields and giving them a bloom, flavor, and per- 
fume inexpressible ; but if you exchange rags for 
silks, and sit on cushions ready to be served, or 
even offer money, the fairy won’t touch the choicest 
fruits that ever boy or bird desired, and so the 





charm of them passes away. 
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KITH AND KIN. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE First VIOLIN.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV,—‘‘ WINTER OF PALE MISFORTUNE.”’ | her. You might resolve never to betray the secret, 
Ar Yoresett House the winter promised to be a | but you can never be perfectly certain that it will 
winter indeed ; a ‘‘winter of pale misfortune.’’ | not leak out. Some day Randulf might discover 
For three days after her conversation with old Mrs. | the truth—and what might he not in his bitterness 
Paley, Judith maintained silence, while her heart | do or say? Besides, it would be wrong; that is all 
felt as if it were slowly breaking. She had revolved | that concerns you. Do not dally any longer with 
a thousand schemes in her mind. Strange and | this chimerical, wicked plan.”’ 
eerie thoughts had visited her in her desolation. | She could see no other solution to the ques- 
She loved her two sisters with all the love of her | tion She closed her eyes—closed her heart, and 
intense and powerful nature. She cherished them, | hardened it against the contemplation of that 
and always had done; she was capable of self- | anguish which was to come; and after waiting 
immolation for their sakes. But her reason, which | three whole days she went to Delphine on the 
was as strong as her heart (which combination | afternoon of the fourth, when the girl was up-stairs 
made her what she was), told her that in this case | with her painting. Rhoda was out. Mrs. Conis- 
self-immolation would be vain. Rhoda might be | brough was taking her afternoon rest. 
left unconscious and happy for the present, but | Delphine turned a smiling face to hersister. Of 
Delphine must know the truth, and that soon. | late she had bloomed out more lovely than ever. 
Immolation would be required from her also. Neither cold nor poverty nor gloomy prospects 
Judith shuddered as she thought of it. When | had had the power to impair her beauty and its 
her youuger sisters casually mentioned Randulf | development. In her heart she carried a secret 
Danesdale’s name, and laughed and jested with | joy which was life and light, hope and riches to 
one another about him, Judith felt as if some one | her. She was going to spend a very happy after- 
had suddenly dealt her a stab, or a blow, which | noon. But Judith’s presence never disturbed her. 
took away her breath. | She called to her to shut the door, because the 
Was there no help? she asked herself. Could | wind was cold, and to come and look at her 
this sacrifice by no means be avoided? if she kept | picture, and her voice as she spoke rang clear as a 
her lips forever sealed, sacrificed her own future, | bell. 
let them go their way, and took upon herself never | ‘“Yes,’’ said Judith, ‘‘and I have something to 
to leave, and never to betray that mother who— | say to you which it would not be well for any one 
she resolutely refused, even to herself, to call her | to overhear. 
mother’s deed by any name, repeating, ‘It was She closed the door, and sat down. She trembled 
for our sakes, I suppose; it was out of love for | and felt faint: she could not stand. It was one 
her children, as she thought.’’ Would not that | thing, and~one that was bad enough, to hear the 
do? Were Delphine and Rhoda to bear the pun- horrid story from other lips; it was another—and 
ishment for a sin which had been committed | a ghastly one—to have to tell it with her own, to 
before they were born ? her innocent sister. To speak to Delphine about 
More than once a gleam of hope crossed her | such things—to let her see them near—seemed to 
spirit; she almost thought that her plan. would | Judith to be insulting her. But it had to be done. 
answer. Then came the argument: She gathered up her courage in both hands, as it 
**No. You must not allow this affairto go | were, and began. 
farther. You must not allow one of your family | The conversation was not along one. It was 
to enter that of Sir Gabriel Danesdale, whose un- | begun in low tones, which grew ever fainter, and 
stained name and unsullied honor are his pride | more hesitating. When Judith at last rose again 
and delight. You would let your sister marry a | from her chair, and looked at Delphine, the latter 
man, for you know he wishes to marry her—she | looked to her former self exactly what a dead girl 
all unconscious as well as he of what hung over | looks compared with one living—as a lily after a 
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thunder-storm has battered and shattered and laid 
it low, incomparison with the same flower in the 
dewy calm of an early summer morning. 


The elder girl stood with her white lips, and | 


her fixed eyes, and constrained expression, looking 
upon the other, waiting for her to utter some word. 
But none came. Delphine—her face blanched 
within its frame of waving golden hair, her eyes 
fixed as if upon some point thousands of miles 
away, ‘to which something she loved had with- 
drawn itself—was motionless and silent. 

Judith at last stretched out her hands and 
exclaimed : 

‘* Delphine, if you do not speak, I shall go mad! 
Give me my due—give me the wretched consola- 
tion of hearing you say that I could not have 
done otherwise.’’ 

Delphine smiled lightly, and her gaze came 
abruptly to earth again. She saw her sister, and 
said softly : 

‘*Poor Judith! No. You could have done 
nothing else. But you don’t expect me to thank 
you for it, do you?”’ 

‘* Delphine !”’ 

** You could have done nothing, But you see 
you had nothing to lose. I had all the world— 
all the world.’”’ 

She turned away. Judith went out of the room, 
away to her own chamber—seeing nothing, hear- 
ing nothing. She locked herself up, and, for the 
first time giving way, cast herself in an utter 
abandonment of anguish upon her bed, and buried 
her face in the pillow; thinking that it would be 
good for her if she could never see the sun again. 
If Delphine had known—but she did not know— 
she never should know. But if she had known— 
if the story of her sister’s heart for the last fort- 
night could have been laid bare before her—would 
she have turned away with a few cold words, as 
she had done—hugging her own grief—oblivious 
that others could have any ? 

‘No, no! Judith swore to herself, with pas- 
sionate fervor, her sweet sister could not have 
been so wrapped, so engrossed in herself. She 
should not know—it would only add poignancy 
to the anguish she was obliged to endure. The 
worst, surely, had been consummated, but she 
did not dare to think of Delphine alone, up-stairs. 

The worst, morally considered, was perhaps 
over, but there were trials yet to come, which 
were bad to bear. They heard, as in a tiny 





country town everything is heard, of Aglionby’s 
departure for Irkford. ‘Then November set in, 
and the days became shorter, darker, and colder. 
Mrs. Conisbrough grew more and more fretful and 
feeble, and still talked sometimes of consulting 
some other lawyer, of disputing John Aglionby’s 
will, and held forth on Bernard’s greed and injus- 
tice in a manner which used to send Judith flying 
up-stairs to pace about her room with every feeling 
in a state of the wildest tumult. 

It was too cold for Delphine to pursue her work 
up-stairs. The girls had nothing to do; nothing 
on which to spend their energies. When the few 
domestic things were arranged, they had the whole 
day before them, with absolutely no pressing occu- 
pation of any kind. The situation grew hideous 
and ghastly to Judith. She and her sisters pre- 
served their physical health by means of the regular 
walks which, so long as it did not actually snow 
or rain, they took daily. And Delphine had a 
fitful gayety which oppressed her sister, while 
neither long walks nor arduous work nor anything 
else put the faintest flush into Judith’s cheek nor 
called any spontaneous smile to her lips. 

She took longer walks than her sisters, went 
out oftener alone; penetrated to wilder recesses, 
more desolate spots than they did. She was, in 
her stature and her strength, a daughter of the 
gods, and had always been able to tire out both 
her sisters, while she herself felt no trace of fatigue. 
She did not fear the strange and lonely hills; 
they had a weird fascination for her, and in this 
her trouble she was wont often to seek their silent 
company. 

One afternoon, in a wilder and bitterer mood 
than usual, she had gone out, and, walking fast 
and far, had found herself at last on the uppermost 
ridge of a wild mountain road. From where she 
stood she could see on the one hand into Danes- 
dale—her home, dear to her, despite what she had 
suffered there ; on the other, into grim Swaledale 
—always dark and wild, but, in this winter weather, 
savage and desolate beyond description. Just 
below her, in the mountain-side, were some ghastly 
holes in the limestone, of the kind known in York- 
shire as ‘‘ pots ;’’ all were grim-looking apertures, 
but close to where Judith sat ‘she saw the jaws of 
one of them yawning at her: it was the deepest of 
all—no one had ever succeeded in fathoming it. 
Both Rhoda and Delphine. disliked this spot, 
which indeed had a bad name, as being dangerous 
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to traverse after twilight, and haunted furthermore 
by a ‘* boggart,’’ who dwelt in this biggest and 
deepest limestone ‘‘ pot.”’ Judith had never feared 
the place. She sat there now, casting an occasional 
glance at the ugly hole, with its ragged jaws, and 
her thoughts gathered in darkness and bitterness. 

She had been reading a book—a biography, 
one out of several volumes lately sent to her by 
Dr. Lowther. It was the Letters and Memoirs of 
a certain great lady, then not long dead. This 
great lady had been thrown from her earliest 
youth into the midst of the gay and busy world. 
She had lived at courts, and for many years her 
companions had been courtiers. Even that had 
been a busy life. Even its recital made Judith’s 
heart throb with envy as she read ofit ; but when 
the narrative went on to relate how this lady met 
a great statesmen, politician, and party-leader, 
and married him, and how her house became a 
rendezvous of every kind of noted and illustrious 
men and women, and how for the rest of her long 
career, not a day, scarce an hour remained unoc- 
cupied ; how to the very last the game of politics, 
that most thrilling and best worth playing of all 
games, remained open to her, and she continued 
to be an influence in it—then it was that Judith 
felt her restless longings grow into a desire to do, 
so intense as to be almost torture. This after- 
noon, alone on the hill-top, she thought of it, and 
reflected : 

‘Some women have that—they have every- 
thing, and others have nothing. I do not want 
that. I should be thankful for a very little—for a 
few hours of daily work that must be done—but I 
cannot get it. It is not right—it is not just that 
any one should be doomed to a life like mine. 
How am I different from others? I am as much 
like other women as Shylock, though a Jew, was 
like Christians. Yet I have to do without almost 
everything which other women of my condition 
have; and I may not even work like women who 
are born to labor. This woman, whose life I have 
read, was a clever woman—a born woman of the 
world. I am not that, I know, but I have sense 
enough and more than enough to do some of the 
plain, rough work of the world, and to do it well, 
if [had it. And I may not. I may sit here and 
wish 1 was dead. 1 may take country walks, and 
save sixpences, and nourish my mind and soul 
with wool-work. Oh, what ave women sent into 
the world for—women like me, that is? Not 





even to ‘suckle fools and chronicle small-beer’ it 
seems, but to do nothing. ‘To be born, to vege- 
tate through a term of years—to know that there 
is a great living world somewhere outside your 
dungeon, and to wish that you were in it. To 
eat your heart out in weariness ; to consume your 
youth in bitterness; to grow sour and envious, 
and old and wretched, to find all one’s little bit 
of enthusiasm gradually grow cold. To care only 
for the warmth of the fire, and the creature com- 
forts that are left—to linger on, growing more 
tired and more fretful, and then to die. It is 
worse than that iron room which grew every day 
narrower, till it closed upon its inmate and crushed 
him to death—much worse, for that was over in a 
few weeks ; ¢his may last fifty, sixty years. If this 
is to be my life, I had better read no more. ‘To 
lead that life, and not go mad, one wants an 
empty head, an ignorant mind, and a contempt 
for all intelligence, and I am, by some hideous 
mistake, destitute of all those qualities.’’ 

She smiled in bitter mockery of herself: she felt 
a kind of grim contempt for herself. And she 
looked again toward the mouth of the hole in the 
hill-side. 

She rose up, went up to it, and stood beside it. 
A head that was not very steady must have reeled 
on looking down into the silent blackness of the 
chasm, from whose subterranean depths strangely 
tortured pillars of gray rock ascended, clothed 
near the surface with’ the most exquisite mosses 
and ferns, of that delicate beauty only found in 
limestone growths. A few fronds of hart’s-tongue 
fern were yet green; a few fairy tufts of the cob- 
webby Cystopteris fragilis, and some little plumes 
of the black maidenhair spleenwort. 

“¢ You beautiful little fringes round a sepulchre !”’ 
thought Judith. ‘If I made a step down there, 
my grave would receive me and hush me to sleep 
in its arms. No one would ever know. I should 
rest quietly there; and who could have a finer 
tomb ?”’ 

She looked around again at the wild fells ; still, 
grand, and immovable. From her earliest child- 
hood her imagination had always connected cer- 
tain images with certain hills. Addlebrough, 
down below there, at the other side of Danesdale, 
was like a blacking-brush in some way. Penhill 
was smiling; it reminded her of sunny days and 
picnics. Great Whernside, looking dim in the 


| far distance, was like an old bald head of a giant. 
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.Great Shunner Fell, at the head of Swaledale, 
under one of whose mighty sides she even now 
stood, had always put her in mind of secrets, of 
death, storm, and darkness; perhaps because of 
the many tales she had heard of the treacherous 
river which was one of the streams springing from 
it. Turning again toward Dalesdale, she saw a 
tiny corner of Shennamere, peeping out from 
under.the shoulder of a great hill. A faint ray of 
sunshine touched it. Judith’s face changed. Scar 
Foot was there—and Bernard Aglionby. 

‘*I’m sure his creed never told him to throw 
himself into a hole when things went wrong with 
him,”’ she said to herself; and, turning her back 
upon Shunner Fell and the ugly ‘pot,’’ she 
walked swiftly homeward. 

As she arrived at the door of her home, a man 
in livery rode up with a note. It was one of the 
Danesdale servants. 

Judith took the note from him. He said he 
had not been told to wait for an answer, and rode 
away. The note was directed to Mrs. Conis- 
brough. Judith took it in and gave it to her 
mother. She opened it, looked at it, and said: 

‘¢It seems like a card of invitation. Read it, 
Rhoda ; I haven’t my glasses here.’’ 

Rhoda read out, in a loud and important voice: 

‘««Sir Gabriel and Miss Danesdale request the 
pleasure of Mrs. and the Misses Conisbrough’s 
company, on the evening of Thursday, Dec. 31st. 
Dancing at 8.30. 

“ee. & ¥. F." 

‘¢ How absurd to send such a thing 
Rhoda, flicking it with her finger. ‘‘It is that 
horrid, spiteful Philippa’s doing. I know she 
hates us, and she knows that none of you can go, 
so she adds insult to injury in that way.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, Rhoda!’’ said Judith. ‘*She has 
simply done her duty in sending the invitation. 
- It is for us to take it or leave it, and of course 
that means, leave it.”’ 

’? echoed Delphine, whose face had 
flushed, and whose hand trembled so that her 
work suffered. 

**T do wish,’’ observed Mrs. Conisbrough, in a 
voice of intense irritation, ‘‘that I might be 
allowed to have some voice in the regulation of 
my own affairs. I must say, you all forget your- 
selves strangely. The invitation is addressed to 
me, and it is for me to say whether it shall be 
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I intend you, Judith and Delphine, to go with 
me.”’ 

‘* Mother !’ broke from both the girls at once. 

Mrs. Conisbrough’s face was flushed. There 
was the sanguine hue, the ominous look in her 
eyes, which, as Judith well knew, betokened very 
strong internal excitement, and which Dr. Lowther 
had repeatedly told her was ‘‘ bad, very bad.”’ 
She felt it was dangerous to oppose her mother, 
yet she could not yield without a word, to what 
appeared to her in her consternation an idea lit le 
short of insane. Accordingly, as Mrs. Conis- 
brough did not answer their first exclamation, 
Judith pursued gently, yet with determination : 

‘* How can we possibly go?’’ 

‘‘ What is there to prevent your going ?’’ asked 
her mother, trifling nervously with her tea-spoon, 
and with tightened lips and frowning brows. “We 
are equal to any of those who will be there, and a 
great deal superior to some.’’ 

**Yes, I know; but the money, mother, in the 
first place. We can hardly present ourselves in 
spotted muslins, and I really do not know of any 
more elegant garments that we possess.’’ 

She strove to speak jestingly, but there was a 
bitter earnest in her words. 

‘*Pray leave that to me. I am not so utterly 
destitute as you seem to imagine. Of course you 
will require new dresses, and you will have them.” 

This information was certainly something unex- 
pected to the girls. Judith, however, advanced 
her last argument, one which she had been unwill- 
ing to use before. 

‘*Mother,”’ she said, ‘‘ you know we—we are 
in mourning. Uncle Aglionby will not have been 
dead three months, and—and—every one will 
talk.’’ 

Mrs. Conisbrough’s eyes flashed fire. 

‘It is for that very reason that I shall make a 
point of going,”’ she said. ‘<I recognize no claim 
on my respect in that man’s memory. I consider 
the opportunity is a providential one. Half the 
county will be at the ball, and they shall know— 
they shall see for themselves, who it is that has 
been passed over, in order that an upstart clerk, 
or shopman, or something, may be raised into the 
place which ought to have been mine and yours.” 

‘* Mother !’ exclaimed Judith, in an accent of 
agony, while the two other girls sat still; Delphine 
| pale again, her eyes fixed on the ground; Rhoda 





accepted or not. I intend to go to the ball, and | looking from one to the other with a startled 
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expression, this being the first she had known of 
any dispute between her mother and sisters. 

‘* Be silent !’’ said Mrs. Conisbrough, turning 
upon Judith angrily; “and do not add to my 
troubles by opposing me in this unseemly manner. 
I intend you to go to the dance, and will hear no 
further complaints. Please to write to Miss Danes- 
dale, accepting her invitation, and let it go to the 
post to-morrow. As for your dresses, there is 
time enough to think about them afterward.”’ 

Judith felt that there was no more to be said 
She was silent, but her distress, as she thought of 
the coming ordeal, only augmented, until the 
prospect before her filled her with the most inor- 
dinate dread. In anticipation she saw the eyes of 
‘half the county’* turned upon them as they en- 
tered, and upon Bernard Aglionby, who of course 
would be there too. It was exactly the kind of 
thing from which every fibre of her nature shrank 
away in utter distaste, which attained almost to 
horror. The whole exhibition would be useless. 
It would simply be to make themselves, their pov- 
erty, and their disappointment a laughing-stock 
for the prosperous and well-to-do people who had 
gossiped over them, and what had happened to 
them—who would, if they had had John Aglionby’s 
money, received them with open arms as old 
friends, just as they had already received Bernard 
as a new one. 

And her mother? 
tion. 


That was a terror in addi- 
She knew that Mrs. Conisbrough could not 
go through such an evening without strong agita- 
tion—agitation almost as violent as that which 
had made her ill at Scar Foot? Suppose anything 
of the kind happened at Danesdale Castle? The 
idea was too terrible. It made Judith feel faint 
in anticipation. But the more she thought of it, 
the less she could see her way out of it all. She 
scarcely dared speak to Delphine, who, however, 
said very little about it. Judith at last asked her 
almost timidly : 


‘‘What is to be done, Del? How are we to 


escape ?”’ 
‘‘We cannot escape,’’ replied Delphine com- 
posedly. ‘The only thing is to let mamma have 


her own way, and say nothing. The more we 
oppose her, the worse it will be for us.’’ 
She would say no more. After all, thought 





Judith, it was only natural. She could not expect 
Delphine to expatiate upon her feelings in advance | 
of the event. 
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Surely never before was preparation made for a 
ball by two young and beautiful girls with less 
lightness of heart. Everything about it was loath- 
some to Judith. Her heart rebelled when her 
mother informed her, shortly and decidedly, that 
out of the small sum of money which she had at 
different times saved, she intended to get them 
what she called ‘‘ proper and suitable dresses, such 
‘as no one could find any fault with.” 

To Judith’s mind it was like throwing so much 
life-blood away—not for its own sordid sake, but 
because of what it represented. It would have 
gone a long way toward helping them to remove 
from Yoresett, and that was now the goal to which 
all her thoughts turned. But Mrs. Conisbrough 
was not to be gainsaid. She ordered the dresses 
from a fashionable milliner in York, and they 
arrived about ten days before the ball. The girls 
looked askance at the box containing the finery. 
It might have held a bomb, which would explode 
as soon as it was opened. Mrs. Conisbrough de- 
sired them to try their gowns on that night, that 
she might see how they fitted, and judge of the 
effect. It was a scene at once painful in the 
extreme, and yet dashed with a kind of cruel 
pleasure. Mrs. Conisbrough had herself planned 
and ordered exactly how the dresses were to be 
made, and she had a fine natural taste in such 
matters. 

Judith put on her garment without so much as 
looking at herself in the glass, unheeding all 
Rhoda’s enraptured exclamations. Delphine, as 
her slender fingers arranged the wreath of dewy 
leaves upon her corsage, felt her heart thrill in- 
voluntarily as she caught a glimpse of her own 
beauty, and thought of what might have been and 
what was. 

‘*Now, you are ready. Go down and let 
mamma see !’’ cried Rhoda, who had been acting 
as Abigail, in an ecstasy. ‘Oh, it may be very 
extravagant, Judith, but surely it is worth paying 
something for, to be: beautifully dressed and look 
lovely, if only for one evening !”’ 

They went into a bare, big dining-room where 
there was less furniture and more room to turn 
round than in the parlor they usually inhabited. 
Rhoda lighted all the available lamps and candles 
and called to her mother, and Mrs. Conisbrough 
came to look at her daughters in their ball-dresses, 
as a happier woman might have done. 

Judith’s was a long, perfectly plain amber silk, 
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cut square behind and before, with sleeves slightly 


puffed at the shoulder, and with no trimming | 


except a little fine old lace, with which Mrs. 
Conisbrough had supplied the milliner. It was a 


severely simple dress, and in its rich folds and | 
perfect fit it showed off to perfection the beauty | 


of the woman who wore it. 
Judith Conisbrough could not help looking like 
a queen in this brave attire; she could not help 


moving and glancing like a queen, and would | 


always do so, in whatever garb she was attired, to 
whatever station of life she were reduced. She 
stood pale and perfectly still as her mother came 
in. She could not smile; she could not look 
pleased or expectant. 

The mother caught her breath as her eyes fell 
upon her eldest girl, and then turned to Delphine, 
whose dress of silk and gauze was of the purest 
white, enfolding her like a cloud, and trimmed 
with knots and wreaths of white heather-bells and 
small ferns; one little tuft of them nestled low 
down in her hair. 

Delphine looked, as Rhoda had once prophesied 
unto her that she would, ‘‘a vision of beauty.”’ 
Her face was ever so little flushed, and in her 
golden eyes there was a light of suppressed ex- 
citement. 


‘Mother, mother! aren’t they /ovely ?’’ cried 


poor Rhoda, her buoyant paces subdued to a pro- | 


cessional sedateness as she circled slowly about 
the two radiantly-clad figures. 


‘Of course they are!’’ said Mrs. Conisbrough | 


curtly, still biting her lip with repressed agitation, 
but criticising every frill and every flower with 
the eyes of a woman and a connoisseur. 
any of the girls who will be there to surpass them 
— if they approach them.’’ 


She continued to survey them for some little | 


time, breathing quickly, while Judith still stood 
motionless, her eyes somewhat downcast, wonder- 
ing wretchedly whether this horrible finery mus¢ 
be worn, if this dreadful ordeal was in no way to 
be avoided ? 

Raising her eyes, full of sadness, they met those 
of her mother. Did Mrs. Conisbrough read any- 
thing in them? She started suddenly, drew out 
her handkerchief and put it to her eyes, exclaim- 
ing brokenly and passionately: 


‘«Why cannot I have this pleasure, like other | 


mothers? Surely I have a right to it ?”’ 
A spasm contracted Judith’s heart. 


**T defy | 


No—there | 


It was all 

a phantom show—all stolen; wrong, from begin- 
ning to end. Turning to Delphine, she said, 
rather abruptly : 

‘*Well, I’m going to take my gown off again. 
Will you come, too ?”’ 

As they went toward their rooms, she thought : 

‘*It cannot be worse. I cannot feel more de- 
graded and ashamed, even at the ball itself.’’ 

During the days that passed between this “dress 
rehearsal,’’ as Rhoda called it, and the ball, Mrs. 
| Conisbrough’s health and spirits drooped, but she 

still maintained her intention of going to Danes- 
dale Castle. Judith said nothing—what could 
she say? And Delphine was as silent as herself. 
| Once Randulf Danesdale had called. They had 
been out, and had missed him. Judith was 
| thankful. They had seen nothing of Aglionby, 
| of course. It was understood that he was away 
| from home. It was quite certain that he was 
away at Christmas-time. 

| Three days before the ball came off, Mrs. Con- 
| isbrough was too ill to rise. Judith began to 
| cherish a faint hope that perhaps after all they 
| might be spared the ordeal. She was deceived. 

Her mother said to her: 
| «T want you to go to Mrs. Malleson and tell 
_ her, with my love, that I feel far from well, and 
would rather not go to the ball, if she will oblige 
| me by chaperoning you and Del. If she can’t, | 
| shall go, if it kills me.’’ 

‘*Mamma, won’t you give it up?’’ said Judith 
| imploringly. ‘‘ For my sake, grant me this favor, 
_and I will never oppose you again.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Conisbrough angrily. 
‘* Understand, Judith, that I have set my mind on 
| your going to this ball, and go you shall. Why 
are you thus set upon thwarting all my plans for 
| your benefit? How can a girl like you presume 
| to know better than her mother ?”’ 

‘*Don’t cry, mother,”’ said Judith sorrowfully. 

‘*T will go to Mrs. Malleson this afternoon.”’ 
| She kept her word, and found her friend in. 
|  *My dear Judith! What a pleasant surprise ! 
| Come to the fire and let us have achat. How 
_ cold and starved you look!” 

Judith responded as well as she could to this 
friendliness, and presently unfolded her errand, 
with burning cheeks, and a brief explanation. 

Mrs. Malleson professed herself delighted. 

‘« There is nothing I should like better than to 


| was the rub. She had no right to it. 








chaperon you and Del. And you know, my dear, 
I think you take it too much to heart; I do really. 
Would you deprive your poor mother of all nat- 
ural feelings, of all pride in her handsome daugh- 
ters? If I were in her place, I should feel exactly 
the same.”’ 

Judith smiled faintly. Of course Mrs. Malle- 
son did not understand. How could she? She 
cheered the girl by her chat; gave her tea, and 
talked about the ball and the gossip of the neigh- 
borhood. 

‘Tt is to be a very brilliant affair. Sir Gabriel 
intends it for a sort of celebration of his son’s 
return home. It is the first large party they will 
have had, you know, since Randulf came back.’’ 
‘¢ Yes, of course.” 

‘«« What a nice fellow he is! I do so like him 
«Yes, so do we,’’ said Judith mechanically. 


‘‘Oh, and we have become quite friendly with 


Mr. Aglionby, of Scar Foot.’’ 

‘‘Have you? And do you like him, too?”’ 
asked Judith composedly. 

‘‘Very much. I couldn’t say that to your 
mother, you know, but I can to you, because you 
are so good and so reasonable, Judith.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Mrs. Malleson, not at all! The merest 
simpleton must see that Mr. Bernard Aglionby is 
not responsible for my granduncle’s caprice. 
you like him? He has been at Irkford, I hear, 
visiting the lady he is engaged to.”’ 

Judith spoke coolly and tranquilly, crushing 
out every spark of emotion as she proceeded. 

“Yes. Of course he is going to be at the ball; 
and Miss Vane, his fiancée, is going to be there 
too.”’ 

“Ts she?’’ Judith still spoke with measured 
calmness. Inwardly she was thinking, ‘‘It will 
be even worse than I expected. But I am glad I 
came here and got warned in time.’’ 

‘‘Yes. Mrs. Bryce, Mr. Aglionby’s aunt, is 
staying at Scar Foot. I think he said he wanted 
her to live there till he was married—if she would. 
She is very nice! And he is bringing Miss Vane 
just for this ball and the Hunt Ball on the 3d of 
January, and in order that she might see the place, 
Mr. Aglionby says. He let me see her likeness. 
She must be wonderfully pretty.”’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose so.”’ 

**Not to compare with Delphine, though,”’ 
pursued Mrs. Malleson warmly. ‘‘ But then there 
are not half a dozen girls in Yorkshire to compare 
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| with her. Oh, I quite long for the ball! Iam 
| sure Delphine will make a sensation ; and so will 
you, if only you don’t alarm the men by your 
| dignity, dear,’’ she added, putting her hand on 
Judith’s shoulder. ‘‘ Girls don’t go in for dignity 
now, you know, but for being frank and candid 
and knowing everything, and talking with men 
| on their own subjects.”’ 

‘I’m afraid Delphine and I will be failures, 
then, for we know so few men, and certainly we 
do not know what their subjects are.’’ 

*«Oh, I didn’t say that men liked it; only that 
girls do it,’’ laughed Mrs. Malleson, leading Judith 
to the door. The latter felt now their doom was 
sealed. 

Mrs. Malleson would not be so kind as to be 
taken ill before the dance. Judith went home 
and told her mother of the arrangements she had 
made, and Mrs. Conisbrough professed herself 
satisfied with it. 


CHAPTER XXV.—‘‘ A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU.” 

BERNARD AGLIONBY’sS frame of mind was not a 
| happy one on that evening of the 31st of Decem- 
ber ; it had been anything but cheerful all day ; it 
waxed drearier and drearier during his ten-mile 
drive to Danesdale Castle with his aunt, Mrs. 
Bryce, and Lizzie his betrothed. He had brought 
| Miss Vane from Irkford, and introduced her into 
| the halls of his ancestors, and the presence of his 
mother’s sister, last night. The result, he was 
obliged to own, had hardly been successful. Miss 
Vane had done little else but shiver since her 
arrival. She had failed to make a good impression 
on Mrs. Bryce, whose home was in London, and 
who had never met her before. She had treated 
Mrs. Aveson with a vulgar haughtiness, which had 
galled the feelings of the good woman beyond 
description. But she had been very amiable to 
Bernard, and had confided to him that she looked 
upon this ball as the turning-point in her destiny. 
Perhaps it was; it was not for him to gainsay it. 
His moodiness arose from mental indecision. He 
had not got to the stage of absolute confession 
even to himself, that his engagement was a failure. 
He would not confess it. Much less had he 
allowed even the idea distinctly to shape itself in 
his mind, that he was, to put it mildly, thinking 
with deep interest of another woman. Yet the 
savage discontent and irritation which he ex- 
perienced were due, could he have known it, to 
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these two very facts: that his engagement was a 
failure and he was beginning to find it out, and 
that his thoughts, whenever he allowed them free 
course, were engrossed with another woman. He 
felt all the miserable unrest ar.d irritation which 
accomipanies mental transition periods, whether 
they be of transition from good to bad, or from 
bad to good. 

Thus they were a silent party as they drove 
along the dark roads. Lizzie was shrouded in 
her wraps, and was solicitous about her dress, lest 
it should be crushed. Mrs. Bryce was not a talka- 
tive woman. Bernard had never in his life felt 
less inclined to speak—less inclined for a festivity 
of any kind, for sociability in any shape. 

At last they turned in at the great stone gate- 
way at the foot of the hill, rolled for half a mile 
up the broad, smooth drive, and stopped under a 
large awning filled with servants, light, and bustle. 

Poor Lizzie (whom I commiserate sincerely in 
this crisis of her fate) felt, as she entered, as if 
she had crossed the Rubicon. The fears which 
she had originally felt for herself had in a great 
measure subsided. With the enduing of her super- 
fine ball-dress, and the consciousness of her tri- 


umphant prettiness, all apprehensions for herself 


had vanished. With such a frock and such a face 
one’s behavior would naturally adapt itself to 
that of the very highest circles. All that was 
needed was to be fine enough; and on that point 
she had a proud consciousness she had never been 
known to fail. She felt a little uneasiness about 
Bernard. She hoped he would tone down his 
brusque and abrupt manners. She remembered 
only too well the terrible solecisms of which he 
had often been guilty at suburban tea-parties, and 
his reckless disregard of semi-detached villa con- 
ventionalities, and a deep distrust of the probable 
demeanor of her betrothed took possession of her 
soul. 

Bernard at last found himself with Lizzie on his 
arm, and Mrs. Bryce by his side, in the large 
drawing-room, approaching Miss Danesdale and 
Sir Gabriel. 

Lizzie Vane’s only experience of balls had been 
such as had taken place among intimate friends, 
the Miss Goldings and such as they, and partaken 
of by the mankind belonging to them. She had 
a confused idea, as she went up the room on her 
lover’s arm, that this was in some way different 
from those past balls. 





Bernard noticed that she grew very quiet, and 
even subdued. He could not know that her soul 
was gradually filling with dismay as she realized 
that her pink frock (pink was the color selected 
by Lizzie for this her d@édut in fashionable society ), 
whether ‘‘the correct thing,’’ as the Irkford mil- 
liner had assured her, or not, was certainly unique : 
and that she found the crowd of well-bred starers 
oppressive. Bernard performed the introductions 
necessary. Mrs. Bryce and Miss Danesdale had 
already exchanged calls. The latter cast one 
comprehensive glance over Miss Vane, then, 
taking the trouble to speak in a voice which could 
be heard, she expressed her regret that she had 
not been able to call upon her before the ball, 
because of her only having arrived so immediately 
before it ; she hoped to have the pleasure later. 

‘Oh, yes!’’ murmured Miss Vane, to whom 
Miss Danesdale appeared a very formidable per- 
sonage. 

Then Bernard led up Randulf and introduced 
him. Randulf asked if he might have the second 
dance with her, and, consent having been given, 
put her name down and departed. Bernard’s 
dancing powers were not of the most brilliant 
description, but he managed to convey his be- 
trothed safely through the mazes of the first quad- 
rille, and then led her back into the drawing-room. 
By this time the greater number of the expected 
guests had arrived, and Miss Vane was beginning 
to shake off her first timidity. Ambition began 
to assert itself in her bosom. She looked very 
pretty. Her face wore a delicate flush, and her 
blue eyes had grown more deeply blue; at the 
end of the first dance every one had seen her, and 
every one who did not know her wanted to know 
who she was. All the women said, ‘‘ What a 
wonderful dress! Do look at that pink frock! 
Did you ever behold anything like it?’ All the 
men agreed about the frock (possibly for the sake 
of peace), but no outlandishly pink raiment could 
blind them to the charms of the wearer’s face. 
Soon Lizzie was enjoying what was a veritable 
triumph for her. Her programme was full, to the 
last dance. Bernard’s name was down for one 
other, a square, toward the end of the evening. 
He had told her not to refuse any dances on his 
account, ‘‘ because I am such a wretched hand at 
it, you know,’’ and she had fully acted up to his 
suggestion. Randulf took her to dance the second 
dance, a waltz, with him. After a short time 
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Bernard, seeing that Mrs. Bryce had established 
friendly relations with a distinguished dowager, 
and was in full flow of conversation with her, left 
the drawing-room and went to the ball-room. 
There he stopped for a short time, watching the 
dancers, noting especially the pink dress and the 
fleet feet of its wearer. Then he found Philippa 
Danesdale standing near him, also looking on. 
(To the last day of his life he remembered every 
incident and detail of that evening as if they had 
happened yesterday. ) 

‘“You do not dance, Mr. Aglionby?’’ inquired 
Philippa. 

‘‘Very badly. I should not like to inflict 
myself as a partner on any of the ladies here.’’ 

‘Then will you give me your arm to the draw- 
ing-room? I just came to see that Randulf was 
doing his duty; but I know that my guests have 
not yet all arrived.’’ 

Bernard gave her his arm, and they returned to 
the drawing-room. He remained by her side, 
conversing with her in the intervals of receiving 
her guests: by and by the music in the ball-room 
ceased. The drawing-room was at this time 
almost empty, and still he stood, his elbow rest- 
ing on the mantelpiece, talking to Philippa, 
when the first couples began to come in from the 
dancing-room. Randulf Danesdale, with Lizzie, 
was the first to enter. Miss Vane was flushed ; 
her hair had got a trifle disordered ; she looked 
excited. She was not so far at her ease that she 
had begun to talk, and Randulf had been malign 
enough to draw her out a little. Her voice, with 
its unmistakably underbred and provincial accent, 
was heard, upraised ; on this vision Bernard’s eye 
rested, till he suddenly awoke to the conscious- 
ness of his duties, and, going forward, offered 
Miss Vane his arm. 

‘*You’re dreaming, Aglionby,’’ observed Ran- 
dulf lightly. 

‘“‘AmI? Very likely.’’ 

‘*I can sympathize,’’ added young Danesdale, 
“for so am I,’’ 

““Of what, or of whom?’’ asked Aglionby, 
his more genial smile flitting across his face. 

Randulf bent forward to him, having first 
ascertained that Miss Vane’s attention was other- 
wise occupied, and said in a low voice: 

‘“*1’m dreaming of dancing with Delphine Con- 
isbrough. She makes me wait long enough, does 
she not? She ball hasn’t begun for me till— 
why, there they are !”” 
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“With Del ’’ Aglionby had just ejaculated, 
electrified, for he had had no forewarning that 
any of the Conisbroughs were to be there. His 
glance followed Randulf’s, and he had the sensa- 
tion of starting violently. In reality he turned 
rather slowly and deliberately, and looked. His 
face changed. He bit his lips, and became a 
shade paler. Every pulse was beating wildly. 
He was in no state to ask himself what it meant. 
He watched, as if it had been some dissolving 
view, and saw how Miss Danesdale, with her 
prim little smile and her neat little steps, and her 
unimpeachable etiquette, went forward a little, 
with outstretched hand, and greeted them. And 
while she spoke to Mrs. Malleson, Bernard’s eyes 
looked clean over their heads, and met straightly 
those of Judith Conisbrough. Exactly the same 
sensation—only far more potent mow—as that 
which had mastered him when he had taken leave 
of her at her mother’s house seized him—a strong, 
overwhelming thrill of delight and joy, such as 
no other being had ever awakened in him. And 
with it, yet more powerfully than before, he 
realized that not he alone experienced the sen- 
sation. He had the knowledge, intuitive, in- 
stinctive, triumphant, that she shared it to the 
full. He saw how, though she remained calm 
and composed, her bosom rose and fell with a 
long, deep inspiration ; he saw her eyes change 
their expression—the shock first,’ the light that 
filled them afterward, and—most eloquent, most 
intoxicating of all—their final sinking before his 
long gaze. He lived through a thousand changing 
phases of emotion while he stood still there, 
looking at her; he realized with passionate de- 
light that it was not only he who found her beau- 
tiful, but all others who had eyes to see. None 
could deny that she was beautiful: her outward 
form did but express her inner soul. A man 
behind him murmured to another, and Bernard 
heard him: 

‘* Jove, what splendid-looking girls! Who are 
they? Are they from your part of the country, 
too?”’ 

He watched while the two girls shook hands 
with Miss Danesdale. He saw Randulf go up to 
them and greet them, and how the first expression 
of pleasure which had crossed their faces appeared 
there. Randulf’s dream was going to be realized, 
Bernard reflected, with wild envy. He could 
arrange things pretty much accotding to his own 
pleasure. Delphine had kept him waiting, as he 
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said; so much the oftener would he make her 
dance with him, now that at last she was there. 

Then Aglionby became feebly conscious that 
his arm was somewhat roughly jogged, and that a 
voice which he seemed to have heard fifty years 
ago sounded in his ear: 

‘* Bernard, are you dreaming? Here’s a lady 
speaking to you.”’ 

With a veritable start, this time he came to his 
senses, and beheld Mrs. Malleson, in black tulle 
and gloire de Dijon roses, holding out a hand to 
him, and smiling in friendly wise. 

‘Mrs. Malleson, I you are late, surely, are 
you not ?”’ 

‘*We are, I believe, and I am afraid it is my 
fault. I hope the men are not all so deeply 
engaged that the Misses Conisbrough will get no 
dances.”’ 

Here some one came and said to Lizzie that he 
thought it was their dance. Nothing loth, she 
suffered herself to be led away. 

‘That is Miss Vane, I know,’’ observed Mrs. 
Malleson. ‘‘ You must introduce her later. She 
is wonderfully pretty.’’ 

She was in her turn monopolized and led away. 
Aglionby could not have replied had she remained. 
If he had never known, or never admitted the truth 
to himself until now, at last it overwhelmed him. 
Lizzie Vane beautiful! Lizzie Vane de/oved by him ! 

It was like awakening from some ghastly dream, 
to be confronted by a yet more horrible reality. 
He mechanically passed his hand over his eyes 
and shivered. When he looked round again, he 
saw that Judith was standing alone. Philippa 
was receiving some very late guests. Delphine 
had been led away, so had Mrs. Malleson. Sev- 
eral groups were in the room, but both he and 
Judith were emphatically alone—outside them all. 
Presently he found himself by her side—as how 
should he not? There was no one else there, so 
far as he knew. On a desert island even enemies 
become reconciled. 

‘*] hope you have not quite forgotten me, Miss 
Conisbrough.”’ 

His voice was low, and there was no smile on 
his face, any more than there was on hers. With 
both of them it was far too deadly earnest to 
permit of smiles or jests. 

**Tt would imply an unpardonably short mem- 
ory on my part, if I had,’’ she answered very 
gravely, and looking more majestic than ever. 


’ 





He felt her gloved hand within his, and for a 
blessed moment or two he forgot Lizzie Vane’s very 
existence. With the actual touch of her hand, 
with the sound of her pathetic contralto voice, 
the’ spell rushed blindingly over him. How had 
he lived out these weeks since he parted from her ? 
How had he been able to think it all over, as he 
had done again and again, calmly and without any 
particular emotion? In one of Terguéneff’s novels 
he relates the story of a Russian peasant woman, 
whose only and adored son is suddenly killed. A 
visitor, calling a week or so later, finds the woman, 
to his surprise, calm, collected, and even cheerful. 
‘* Laissez la,’ observed the husband, “ ed/e est 
Jossilée !’ Now Bernard knew that was exactly 
what he had been—fossilized ; unrealizing what 
had happened to him. For him, as for that 
peasant woman, the day of awakening had dawned. 

He allowed his eyes and his voice to tell Judith 
that in finding her to-night he had found that 
which he most desired to see. He allowed his 
eyes and his voice also to question her eyes and 
her voice, and in their very hesitation, in their 
reply, in their very trouble, their abashed quiet- 
ness, he read the answer he wished for. She had 
not esceped unscathed from the ordeal which had 
been too much for him. Twice alréady to-night 
he had asked her this question, and had heard 
this answer—merely with look and tone—without 
any word whatever, and he wanted to ask it again 
and again, and to have her answer it as often as 
he asked it. She was standing, so was he. ‘That 
last long look was hardly over, when he offered 
her his arm, and said : 

‘* You are not dancing; come to the sofa and 
sit down.” 

She complied ; mechanically she sat down, and 
he beside her; he put his arm over the back of 
the sofa; she was leaning back, and the lace 
ruffle of her dress just touched his wrist, and the 
contact made his blood run faster. 

‘*Mrs. Conisbrough is not with you?’’ he 
inquired. 

‘No, she is not well. She made «~ point of 
Delphine’s and my coming.”’ 

Bernard did not ask her fora dance. He felt 
a sympathetic comprehension of her position. 
He knew she would have to dance, unless she 
wished to be remarkable, which he was sure was 
no part of her scheme. But he knew that it 
would be against her will—that she would be more 
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grateful to those who did not ask her than to those 
who did, and he refrained. 

‘You said,’’ he went on, in the same low tone, 
“that if we met in society, we might meet as 
friends. I have not troubled you since you told 
me that, have I ?”’ 

Judith paused, and at last said constrainedly : 

“Ha.” 

‘‘No. Therefore I claim my reward now. 
We are in society to-night. It is the time when 
we are allowed by your own law to be on friendly 
terms, and I mean to take advantage of the fact. 
Will you grant mea favor? Will you let me take 
you in to supper ?”’ 

Judith, in her simplicity and surprise, was 
quite bewildered, and felt distracted how to act. 
Evidently he had not given up, and did not 
intend to give up, any scrap of a friendly or 
cousinly privilege which might be open to him. 
If her secret in the background had been less 
terrible and (to her) tragic, she would have been 
amused at Aglionby’s determination not to be set 
aside. As it was, she replied at last gently: 

‘‘TDon’t you think there is another lady whom 
you ought rather to take in to supper?”’ 

He opened his eyes as if not understanding, 
then remarked : 

‘*Oh, you mean Miss Vane. Do not imagine 
that I am neglecting her. Her partner at the 
supper-table is already selected. She told me so 
herself. She is to dance an “ extra,’’ I think she 
called it, before supper, or after, I forget which— 
but with some man who is to take her in to that 
repast. Therefore, may I hope for the pleasure? 
To ‘‘confound the politics’’ of the assembled 
multitude, if for no other reason,’’ he added. 
‘«They are sure to look for signs of enmity be- 
tween us, and I should like to disconcert them.”’ 

“« Very well, if you wish it,” said Judith gravely, 
‘‘and if I must go in to supper, as I suppose I 
must.’’ 

‘I’m afraid you have not looked forward with 
any enjoyment to this ball?’’ 

‘“* Enjoyment /’’ echoed Judith drearily ; and 
added, half forgetting the terms she had herself 
laid down, ‘*Do not think it very strange that 
Delphine and I should be here. Mamma insisted, 
and we dared not thwart her. You do not know 


how unwilling we were, and how it has troubled 
us.’’ 





‘‘T know what it must feel like to you,’’ he 
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said ; and was going tosay more. He was going 
to say that though he knew what it had cost her, 
yet that he was not altogether sorry, since it had 
brought them together, and she would not allow 
any other kind of intercourse. But just at that 
moment, Sir Gabriel, whom Judith had not yet 
spoken to, arrived upon the scene. Sir Gabriel 
had received an inkling of the truth from his son, 
who had had it from Mrs. Malleson. Randulf had 
hastily confided it to Sir Gabriel: 

‘‘I wish you’d pay a little attention to the 
Misses Conisbrough, sir. They didn’t want to 
come a bit—to meet Aglionby, you know, and 
not three months since their uncle’s death ; but 
their mother made them, and they dared not cross 
her—so if you wouldn’t mind - 

The hint was more than enough for the warm- 
hearted old gentleman. Despite his real liking 
for Aglionby, he had never ceased to shake his 
head over the will, and to think that Mrs. Conis- 
brough and those girls had been very badly used. 
He had just had Delphine introduced to him in 
the ball-room, and now he had made his way to 
Judith. 

‘*Miss Conisbrough, I’m delighted to see you 
here! I have just been talking to your sister, who 
is the loveliest creature I’ve seen for twenty years 
and more. I may say that to you, you know. If 
she doesn’t turn some heads to-night, why, they 
are not the same kind of heads that used to be on 
men’s shoulders in my days. ”’ 

Judith’s face flushed. She smiled a pleased yet 
nervous smile. Yes, Delphine was all that the 
good old man called her, and how delightful this 
sweet incense of justice, not flattery, would have 
been—how grateful, if—if only She crushed 
down a desire to laugh, or cry, she knew not 
which—an hysteric feeling—and answered Sir Ga- 
briel politely, but, as he thought, a little indif- 
ferently. But, remembering his son’s words, he 
stood talking to her for some time, and finally 
offered her his arm to take her to the ball-room 
and dance a quadrille with her. Aglionby went 
with them at the same time. So long as he did 
not exceed the bounds of politeness, he told him- 
self—so long as his outward conduct could be 
denominated ‘‘ friendly ’’—he shook his head back 
—he wouxu/d not turn himself into a conventional 
machine to say, ‘‘How do you do?’’ ‘* Good- 
evening,” and no more. 

As they entered the ball-room, they were con- 
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fronted by Miss Vane, more flushed now, more at 
her ease, and arm-in-arm with a youth who-had 
been introduced to heras Lord Charles Startforth, 
and who would by his title alone have fulfilled, to 
her mind, every requisite necessary to the consti- 
tution of a ‘‘real swell!’’ She saw Bernard, Sir 
Gabriel, and Judith enter, and at once inquired 
of her partner : 

‘* Eh, I say, isn’t that Sir Gabriel ?”’ 

‘*That is Sir Gabriel,’ replied the young gen- 
tleman, with sag /roid. He had found Miss Vane 
and her provincialisms a source of the most exqui- 
site entertainment. 

**T thought so. 
him.” . 
‘Your beloved—happy man! 
suppose you mean ?”’ 

“© Yes,’’ said Miss Vane, explaining. ‘I call 
him my beloved, you know, because ‘ Bernard’ 
is too familiar when you're talking to strangers, 
and ‘Mr. Aglionby’ sounds stiff, doesn’t it ?’’ 

‘‘T quite agree with you. Your beloved’s 
aspect just at present is somewhat gloomy.’’ 

‘““My! Yes! He does look as cross as two 
sticks. But,’’ with sudden animation, ‘I’ve seen 
that girl before who’s going to dance with Sir 
Gabriel. Who is she?”’ 

‘* She is Miss Conisbrough, of Yoresett.’’ 

‘* Conisbrough—oh, of course! One of those 
girls who wanted to have Bernard’s money,”’ said 
Miss Vane, tossing her head. ‘ Well, just fancy! 
only Miss Conisbrough! From her dress, and 
Sir Gabriel’s dancing with her, I thought she must 
be a somebody.” 

**Miss Conisbrough doesn’t go out much, I 
think,’’ said the young man, instinctively speak- 
ing with caution, and unable for his own part to 
resist looking with admiration at the lady in 
question. ‘* Your ‘beloved’ seems to know her, 
though.”’ 

While Lizzie was explaining, her partner ad- 
vanced and suggested to Sir Gabriel that he and 
Miss Vane would be happy to be their vs-a-vis. 
So it was arranged, and Bernard retired, after 
forcing a smile in answer to a coquettish nod from 
his betrothed. After this dance, Judith found no 
lack of partners. She was forced to dance and 
Aglionby saw her led off time after time, and con- 
gratulated himself on having secured her promise 
concerning supper. 

As for Delphine, she had not been in the draw- 


And there’s my beloved with 


Aglionby, I 


ing-room after the first five minutes following her 
arrival. Judith purposely avoided noticing her. 
She had a vague consciousness that she was dancing 
a good deal with Randulf Danesdale, and while 
her reason condemned, her heart condoned, and 
even sympathized with the imprudence. Even 
she herself, after a time, fell into the spirit of the 
dance, and began to rejoice in the mere pleasure 
of the swift rhythmic motion. Though calm and 
cool outwardly, she was wrought up to a pitch of 
almost feverish excitement, and, as is often the 
case with excitement of that kind, she was able 
distinctly and vividly to note every small circum- 
stance connected with the course of the evening. 
She remembered her mother’s words, ‘‘ They shall 
see who it is that has been passed over,’’ and she 
could not but perceive that both she and her sister 
attracted a great deal of attention ; that men were 
led up and introduced to them oftener, on the 
whole, than they were to other girls—that, in fact, 
they created a sensation—were a success. She 
supposed, then, that her mother was right. If 
they had had that “ position” which she so coveted 
for them, they would not be counted nonentities 
in it. 

Judith also saw, with a woman’s quickness in 
such matters, that which poor Bernard never per- 
ceived ; the fact, namely, that though Lizzie Vane 
got plenty of partners, and was apparently made 
much of, yet that many of her partners were laugh- 
ing at her and drawing her out, and that they 
laughed together about her afterward ; and lastly 
—most significant fact of all—that scarce a woman 
noticed or spoke to her, except Miss Danesdale, 
who, as hostess, was in a measure obliged to do so. 

Gradually she yielded to the spell of the dance, 
the music, the excitement of it all; to the unspoken 
prompting within, ‘‘ Enjoy yourself now, while 
you may. Let to-morrow take care of itself.”’ 
Go where she would, dance with whom she would, 
before the dance was over, sooner or later, once 
or oftener, as it happened, but inevitably, she met 
Bernard’s dark eyes, and read what they said to 
her. When supper-time came, and he led her in, 


and poured out wine for her, and asked her in a 
low voice if she had ever been to Scar Foot, if she 
had ever even walked passed it since she had 
ceased to be his guest, Judith answered, with a 
vibrating voice : 

‘*No, I could not; and of my own free will I 
| will not.” 
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‘was heard striking—a deep-toned stroke, which 
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He smiled, but said little more during the meal. | «It means that I must be—must seem so, at 


The supper was served in brilliant fashion in an | least,’’ she replied dreamily. 

enormous room, at numbers of smallish round | ‘Pardon me, but I cannot see it in that light.” 
tables. Those who had time and attention to| ‘‘ That means, that you do not believe me?’ 
spare for the arrangements said it was a fairy| ‘‘No; I mean that if you would only state your 


scene, with its evergreens, its hot-house flowers, | reasons, and tell me the obstacle you see to our 
and delicate ferns and perfumed fountains. Judith | friendship, that I could demolish it, let it be what 
and Aglionby saw nothing of that; they forced ‘it might.”’ 
some kind of an indifferent conversation, fcr under | ‘Oh, no, you could not,’’ said Judith, her 
the eyes of that crowd, and surrounded by those | heart beating with a wild pleasure in thus, as it 
brilliant lights, anything like confidential behavior | were, dancing on the edge of a precipice. ‘‘ You 
was impossible. Now and then they were greeted | do not know: it cow/d not be swept away.”’ 
by shouts of especially loud laughter from another | ‘‘ And I say it could—it could, Judith, if you 
part of the room, elicited by some peculiarly | would only allow it.’’ 
piquant sally of Miss Vane’s, which charmed the | She started slightly, as he spoke her name, and 
chorus of men around her, and gave a deeper | bit her lips; but she could not summon up her 
flush of triumph to her cheeks, | strength of will to rebuke him.”’ 
Just as the noise and laughter were at their ‘¢ Why—why do you say such things? What 
height, and the fun was becoming faster, Aglionby | maké& you think so?’’ she asked tremulously. 
said to Judith : | Aglionby took her fan, and bent toward her, as 
“Let us go away. This isn’t amusing.’’ if fanning her with it; but while his hand moved 
They rose. So did nearly every one else at the | regularly and steadily to and fro, he spoke to her 
same time, but not to go Some one had said | with all the earnestness of which he was capable, 
something, which Judith and Aglionby, absorbed | and with eyes which seemed to burn into hers— 
in themselves, had not heard, and a dead silence | yet with a tenderness in his voice which he could 
succeeded to the tumultuous noise. Then a clock | not subdue. 
‘* Because you do not trust me. Because you 
fell twelve times, and upon the last sound the | will not believe what to me is so simple and such 
storm of laughter broke loose, and a tempest of | a matter of course—that no reason you could 
hand-shaking and congratulations broke out. | assert could make me yourenemy. Because there 
‘‘A happy New Year to you! I wish you a | is zo offense I would not condone. Pah! Con- 
happy New Year!”’ done ?—forgive, forget, wipe clean away, to have 
‘*Here’s to the peaceful interment of the old | the good-will and the friendship of you and yours. 
year, and the joyful beginning of the new | Wow do you understand ?”’ 
1" Judith turned paler; she shut her eyes involun- 


| 


one! 
Aglionby looked at Judith. His lips were open, | tarily, and drew a long breath. Could it be pos- 
but he paused. No; he must not wish her a happy | sible that he suspected—that he had the slightest 
New Year. He knew he must not; and he was | inkling of her real reason for maintaining the 
silent. Many others had now finished supper. | distance between them for which she had stipu- 
They, too, left the room, and seated themselves, | lated? His words hit home to the very core and 
after wandering about a little, in a kind of alcove | eye of her distress. The peril was frightful, 
with a cushioned seat, of which there were many | imminent, and she had herself attracted it by 
in the hall. Then—for they were as much alone | allowing him to advance thus far, by herself 
as if not another creature had been near them— | sporting with deadly weapons. He was watching 
Aglionby at once resumed the topic he had been | her, with every sense on the alert, and he saw 
dwelling on all supper-time. | how, unconsciously, her hands clasped ; she gave 
‘‘You have never been near Scar Foot since | a little silent gasp and start, and there actually 
that day. That means that you are still relent- | did steal into his mind, only to be dismissed 
less?”’ said he, regarding her- steadily, but with | again, the wonder, ‘‘Can it be that there really 
entreaty in his eyes, and a decided accent of the | is some offense which she deems irreparable ?”’ 
same kind in his voice. ‘Hush !’’ she said at last. ‘It was very 
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wrong of me to allow the subject to be mentioned. 
And you do not keep your promise. You know 
that you promised me at Scar Foot, Mr. Agli- 
onby——’”’ 

‘** You also promised me at. Scar Foot, and then 
demanded your promise back again,’’ said he, 
resolved that if he had to give way again (and 


what else could a man do, when a women appealed | 


to him for mercy ?) that she should buy the con- 
cession hard. 


‘IT have told you I cannot explain,’’ she said, 
almost despairingly. 

‘*Do you mean to make me go over it all 
again?’’ A rush of sudden tears filled her eyes. 
‘*Do you mean to make me plead it all a second 
time ?”’ 

‘*I should like to make you do it—yes. And, 
at the end of all, I should like to refuse what you 
ask,’’ he said, with a savage tenderness Yn his 
voice. 


Judith looked steadily at him for a short time, 








as if to test whether he was in earnest or not, and | 
then said, in a dull, dead voice, ‘“‘I wish I were | found, seated on a sofa, with Delphine beside her, 


dead ;’’ and looked at the ground. 

This was more than he could bear. 

‘‘Forgive me, Judith!’ he whispered. ‘If 
you can, forgive me. I will not sin again, but it 
is hard.’’ 

‘*Yes, it is hard,’’ she replied, more composed, 
as the terror she had felt on hearing him talk 
about ‘‘ offenses’? and ‘‘condonation’’ began to 
subside. ‘‘It is hard. But making scenes about 
it will make it none the easier. We have our 
duties, both of us—you as a man——”’ 

More peals of laughter, as a noisy group came 
out of the supper-room—half a dozen young men, 
and Miss Vane in the midst of them, laughing in 
no gentle tones, and holding in her hand, high 
above her head, a flower, toward which one of 
the said young gentlemen occasionally stretched a 
hand, amid the loud hilarity of the lady and her 
companions. The party made their way toward 
the ball-room, and Miss Vane was heard crying: 

‘*TI’m sure I never promised to dance it with 
you. Here’s my programme. Look and see!”’ 

They disappeared. , 

Judith’s face burned. She looked timidly at 
Aglionby, who was gazing after the group, his 
face pale, his eyes mocking, his lips sneering. 
_ He laughed, not a pleasant laugh. 

‘*We all have our duties, as you most justly 
remark. Mine is to marry that young lady, and 
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cease to persecute you with my importunities. [| 
see that is what you were thinking. And you are 
quite right.” 

‘* You are quite wrong,’’ said Judith. ‘* What 
I do think is that you are not behaving kindly to 
her to allow her to—to—she is so young and inex- 
perienced—and so pretty.”’ 

** And you and your sister are so old and wise, 
and so hideous,’’ he rejoined, with a bitter laugh. 
‘¢ That alone is enough to account for your dif- 
ferent style of behavior. No. Do not try to 
palliate it.”’ 

‘*I think you are to blame,’’ Judith persisted. 
‘You have no right to do it—to leave her with 





all those silly, empty-headed young men. It is 
not fair. You ought to take Se 
‘*Take her home—and myself too. A good 


idea. I am sure the carriage will be round by 
now. But you?’’ 
‘*Take me to the drawing-room, please. I 
dare say Mrs. Malleson will also be ready to go.” 
He gave her his arm. Mrs. Malleson was soon 


looking a little pale and exceedingly tired. _Ber- 
nard wished them good-night, and went to the 
ball-room. He had seen Mrs. Bryce in the draw- 
ing-room, and found that she was quite ready to 
go. In the dancing-room there was a momentary 
pause between two dances. Bernard saw Randulf 
Danesdale promenading with a young lady on his 
arm, with whom he seemed to be in earnest con- 
versation. At the further end of the room he saw 
that fatal pink dress ; heard the same shrill, affected 
tones, and the chorus of laughter that followed on 
them. Nothing could have been more distasteful 
to him in his present mood than to have even to 
speak to her, after his parting from Judith Conis- 
brough. But he walked straight up to the group, 
most of whom he knew slightly by this time, and 
offering his arm to his betrothed, said gravely : 
“Lizzie, I am sorry to break off your amusement, 
Dut it is very late: we have ten miles to drive, 
and Mrs. Bryce is tired, and wishes to go.”’ 
‘*Oh, Aglionby, don’t take Miss Vane away! 
The light of the evening will be gone. Don't 
look so down, man! Miss Vane, don’t let him 
drag you off in that way. I am down for a 
dance.” 
«‘ And I,”’ ‘And I,’’ cried several voices. 
Bernard’s face did not relax. He could not 
unstiffen his features into a smile. He looked 


directly at Lizzie, as mildly as he could, and re- 
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peated that he was very sorry, but he was afraid speaker musingly. 


he must ask her to come away. 

“Oh, Bernard !’’ she began, but then something 
unusual in his expression struck her. A feeling 
of something like chill alarm crossed her heart. 
How dignified he looked! How commanding ! 
How different—even she knew—from the feather- 
brained fops with whom she had even now been 
jesting and laughing ! 

‘‘ Well, if I,must, I must, I suppose,’’ she said, 
shrugging her shoulders, and taking his arm. And 
with a final farewell to her attendants she went 
away with her ‘* lover.’’ 

“Jove! but that girl is a caution !”’ observed 
one of the young men, giving unrestrained flow 
to his mirth, as Bernard and his betrothed dis- 
appeared. ‘‘I never had such fun in my life !’’ 

‘She'll find it a caution, being married to 
Aglionby,”’ said a second, looking into the future. 
“Didn’t you see him as he came up to us? Luci- 
fer himself couldn’t have looked more deuced 
stiff.’” 

‘“‘Yes—I saw. They don’t look exactly as if 
they were created to run in a pair!’’ said the first 


, 


‘But why on earth does he 
leavé her to herself in such a way ?”’ 

‘*He’s been dancing attendance on the eldest 
Miss Conisbrough all evening, and left this little 
girl to amuse herself with suitable companions.”’ 

*‘On Miss Conisbrough—why, I thought they 
were at daggers drawn.”’ 

‘*Didn’t look like it, I assure you. I can’t 
make it out, I confess. Only, on my honor, they 
were as good-looking a couple as any in the room. 
Couldn’t help noticing them. But look here, St. 
John—will you take the odds—ten to one—that 
it doesn’t come off ?”’ 

‘The wedding ?—all right. At all—or within 
a year?” 

‘*Oh, hang a year!—at all. Ten to one that 
Aglionby and the little dressmaker don’t get mar- 
ried at all.’’ 

‘Yes; but there must be some time fixed. Ten 
to one that it’s broken off within a year.”’ 

‘‘In sovs? Done with you !”’ 

Then the band struck up again for one of the 
last waltzes, and the young men dispersed to find 
their partners for the same. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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By ScHILLER. 


I. 
A SABLE cloak each form enfolding, 
Each fleshless hand a torch upholding, 
Scatters afar a dull red glow. 
In each pale cheek no blood doth flow ; 
And where, round human forehead cheerful, 
The locks are waving free and fair, 
Here snakes are coiled, and vipers fearful, 
And venom-swollen, cling for hair. 


Il. 
Then, horrible to sight advancing, 
Their hymn they sing in circle dancing; 
That hymn which tears the heart, to cast 
Its bands around the sinner fast. 
Maddening, with might the soul to harrow 
And rob of sense, that Furies’ strain 
Sounds striking chill the listener’s marrow, 
Sounds while no lyres its notes sustain: 


IIL. 
‘“‘ Happy the man with soul unspotted, 

Its child-like white by guilt unblotted! 
For him our vengeance comes not near, 
He walks through life and knows no fear. 

But woe! thrice woe! to him who hidden 
| His murderous deed from mortal sight; 
We to his footprints cling unbidden,— 
We, fearful children of the night. 


IV. 
Thinks he our hand to shun by flying, 
Swift-winged we follow, straightway tying 
Such hopeless snares his feet around 
That falling he must kiss the ground. 
’Tis thus we chase him, never weary, 
Repentance cannot stay our arm, 
Still on and on to Hades dreary,— 
And even there we work him harm,” 
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LAsT summer-time I heard the folks complain, 
Because the Sun, returning to his own, 
R. Cared not to win with smiles what we had sown, 





But brooded in unkindly cloud and rain; Ih 
And the sad season naught to him would yield, Uni 
Who, like a churl, so scorned the wealth untold wha 
Which needed but his glance to make it gold, 
Slighting the free-will offering of the field. a 
Chill hearts; whose fires are low, whose light is dim, the 
Even stray smiles—Love’s usurers—oft have won for 
A mighty harvest at a little cost. in 
Love waits until ye crave a gift of him; res) 


Ye kill his kindness by the untimely frost, Nu 
That cheats the Brethren of their summer sun! 
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MARRIAGE NOTES. 


By SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


In the two leading countries of the world, the | 
United States and England, the question as to | 
what is necessary to constitute a complete and 
perfect marriage is still unsettled. 

The Bible account of the institution opens with 
the expression of God’s opinion, that it is not good 
for man to be alone, with which opinion some men 
in later and more enlightened ages have asked; 
respectfully,’ it is hoped, to differ. Metellus 
Numidicus said, in an address to the Roman 
people, that had nature ordained us to live without 
woman’s help, we should be rid of a very trouble- 
somé companion, and that he could recommend 
marriage only as a sacrifice of private pleasure to 
public weal. 

These words are not surprising from the mouth 
of a pagan, but it is strange that the primitive 
Christians, in the face of the words, ‘‘ Therefore 
shall a man leave his father,’’ etc., and of God’s 
injunction, given before the fall, to the first pair, | 
‘Be ye fruitful,’’ etc.—it*is strange that they | 
should have held as a favorite doctrine, that if | 
Adam had retained his original “innocency he 
would have lived forever in a state of virgin purity, 
and that, by some harmless mode of vegetation, 
paradise would have been peopled by a race of | 
innocent and immortal beings; that the use of | 
marriage was permitted to his fallen posterity as 
an expedient to continue the race, and asa re- 
straint on licentiousness. As to what, in sucha 
state, would have been the signification of the 
words father and mother—used previous to the fall 
—these sages have not left an opinion. 

This recalls an anecdote of Lamb, by Hazlitt. | 
At a literary assemblage the question was, “ Whom | 
of the dead would you most like to see?’”’? Lamb | 
mentioned Sir Thomas Browne, explaining, as the | 


| 





' 


singularity of his choice provoked laughter and | 
inquiry, ‘Who would not like to see the linea- | 
ments of a man who, having been twice married, 


wished that men were propagated like trees ?’’ 

Whatever may have been God’s designs man- 
ward, previous to the fall, if the Bible expresses 
his will, marriage has his sanction. His injunction | 
to the first pair and the accompaniament to every | 
promise of blessing is, ‘* Be ye fruitful, multiply, | 


and replenish the earth,’’ an injunction, Sydney 
Smith remarks, which man has more implicitly 
obeyed than any God ever gave him. Barrenness 
the ancient Jews regarded as a judgment from 
God; a numerous family as a blessing; indeed, 
their nuptial benediction was the invoking a 
numerous offspring. Two of the ‘Ten Command- 
ments pertain to marriage. The Bible statutes 
regulating this and divorcement are definite and 
stringent. Adultery, unless, indeed, the offender 
chanced to be a man, the Jews punished by death ; 
the debauching of a maid was avenged with severest 
retribution. Marriage was a subject about which 
Christ ‘was repeatedly questioned ; it was used to 


| express the mystical union between the Church 


and the Redeemer. He founded one of his most 
beautiful and solemn parables on the Jewish mar- 
riage rites; He sanctioned by his presence the 
wedding feast in Cana, and performed a miracle 
for the guests’ refreshment ; marriage is expressly 
pronounced honorable in all. Indeed, there is 
but one passage in the Scripture which may be 
construed as adverse in any sense to marriage. 
This is contained in a bit of advice by St. Paul. 
But in this he states that he speaks as a man, and 
asserts his liberty to marry. Indeed, there are 
ancient writers, as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ignatius, 
and others, who reckon St. Paul in the list of mar- 
ried disciples, and he has never availed himself of 
spiritual telegraphy to contradict the suggestion. 
Glancing at profane history, we find that mar- 
riage has. enlisted the attention of philosophers 
and legislators to no secondary extent. Family 
enjoyments-have been very anciently held in high 
esteem, and to the security of these marriage was 
essential ; so by remote tradition the institution is 
referred to the bounty of the gods. No nation is 


| so barbarous that it has not its marriage code, 


even if it aims no higher than that of the Ashan- 


| tees, which gives their king three thousand women. 


In the Gallic councils, from the fourth to the 
tenth century, to which Guizot ascribes a vast 
civilizing influence, there is scarcely one which 
has not its marriage enactments. Throughout the 
State the ancient Greeks encouraged marriage, 
and a failure to enter the connubial state was at- 
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tended by loss of esteem and often by the infliction 
of punishment. Zoroaster condemned celibacy 
with abhorrence, as a criminal rejection of God’s 
best gift. The saint in the Magian religion was 
obliged to beget children. ‘The ancient Medes, 
according to Strabo, enforced polygamy by law. 
Abstinence from marriage, when there is no just 
impediment, is held by the Egyptians as dis- 
reputable. A temporary sojourner in Egypt records 
that, having occasion to move his residence, he 
engaged a house and advanced a part of the rent, 
when the owner informed him that the inhabitants 
of the quarter objected to his living among them 
because he was unmarried. 

Among the Arabs marriage is considered so 
honorable and celibacy such a reproach, that a 
woman will become second wife to a man already 
married, to escape the obloquy attached to a 
single life. Though with us a man has the privi- 
lege of living unmarried without incurring loss of 
esteem, who can claim that woman has such a 
prerogative ? 

Contrary to Christ’s testimony, that in heaven 
there is no marrying, Mahomet taught that sev- 
enty-two black-eyed girls of resplendent beauty, 
blooming youth, virgin purity, and exquisite sen- 
sibility will be created for the meanest believer. 
Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, the heavenly 
gates will be open to both sexes; but Mahomet 
has not specified the male companions of the 
female elect, lest he should either alarm the jeal- 
ousy of their former husbands, or disturb their 
felicity by the suspicion of an everlasting mar- 
riage. 

So says Gibbon, and this is offered as indicating 
something of the Moslem’s estimation of the con- 
nubial state. 

The space the institution occupies in statutes ; 
the volumes given to it—four-fifths of light litera- 
ture has this for its topic; the lectures—drawing 
ones—of which it is the subject ; the share it has 
in advertisements, with many another evidence, 
all attest its vitality. Even the hostility of cer- 
tain fraternities is proof of its importance; men 
do not war against trifles. To the three dominant 
heart-questions, What shall we eat, what drink, 
and how be clothed? a fourth might be added— 
Whom shall we marry ? 

Except in Protestant countries, marriage ranks 
with the sacraments ; for we ever find the institu- 
tion, with other valued interests, committed to 





the people’s strongest shelter, and this strongest 
shelter, except in Protestant Christian countries, is 
the people’s religion. Nations outgrowing priest- 
craft remove from the custody of the Church a 
matter so vital. They recognize the need of 
giving to its protection the strong hand of the 
law. Hence, in these, marriage is a civil contract, 
upon which, indeed, the Church, coming to the 
State’s support, lays the hand of benediction, con- 
secrating it as the- most solemn and sacred of 
contracts. 

Polygamy prevails over the greater portion of 
the earth’s surface—Europe, except Turkey, and 
the United States, except Utah,.are unstained by 
it. It is a prevalent idea that the Chinese are 
polygamists ; but while their laws permit concu- 
binage, they allow a man but one ¢sy, or wife. 
The station from which she is chosen is diffesent 
from that of his ¢sze, or handmaid, of whom he 
may have any number. She is espoused with for- 
malities of bewildering number and complexity, 
and is distinguished by a title. 

The ancient Greeks permitted polygamy only 
after a devastating national calamity, as war or 
pestilence. Socrates is said to have taken a second 
wife on such account. The ancient Germans 
allowed a plurality of wives to their princes, 
that they might by alliances strengthen the State. 

Though polygamy seems opposed to the genius 
of ‘Roman institutiofis, it was introduced into the 
State by Valentinian. The story, which Gibbon 
pronounces a fable, is, that the Empress Severa, 
having repeatedly expressed admiration of Justina’s 
charms, the emperor was tempted to take a second 
wife, and by edict extended the domestic privi- 
lege to his subjects. “ 

If there is felicity in a multitude of spouses, 
woman, for her inequality of privilege in this 
respect, may find some compensation in the fact 
that polyandria prevails among classes of Hindoos, 
and in the very singular kind of polygamy prac- 
ticed in Thibet, where all the brothers of a family 
have the same wife, chosen by the eldest. 

Though Mahomet had seventeen wives, a modest 
number when we remember Solomon’s seven 
hundred spouses and three hundred concubines, 
and when we consider that, by special revelation 
to the prophet, the whole female sex was abandoned 
to his desire, the Moslem religion permits a man 
but four legitimate wives. Many Mahometan 


nations exhibit a noticeable temperance in the 
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exercise of their prerogatives. An Arab rarely 
takes more than two wives, and often but one, 
though an Arabian wife—like a few American 
wives—is profitable rather than expensive. This 
temperance may explain the rarity of separations. 
These result chiefly from inability to maintain the 
wife, when she is returned to her friends with 
liberty to re-marry. The Arabs exhibit a liberality 
toward woman unusual with Moslems, allowing a 
wife ill-treated a divorce. 

The Afghan is even more temperate than the 
Arab, generally contenting himself with one wife, 
and often remaining unmarried until forty, occa- 
sioned, perhaps, by his poverty, for he purchases 
his wife. But though more temperate, the Afghans 
are less liberal to women, treating them with 
jealous tyranny. Away from the towns, however, 
this in a measure disappears. The women go 
unveiled, and the young people, less restrained, 
exercise more choice in mating. Indeed, it is 
possible for a lover of enterprise to obtain. his 
mistress. without her parents’ consent, by such 
heroic achievement as the cutting a lock of her 
hair, snatching her veil, or by throwing a sheet 
over her, and proclaiming her his affianced wife. 
Their marriage customs nearly resemble those of 
their Persian neighbors. 

Among the latter any woman outside the pro- 
hibited degrees may be taken into the harem by 
marriage, purchase, or hire. 

Though parties are often betrothed in infancy, 
they seldom see each other till they stand before 
the priest. The nuptial ceremony must be wit- 
nessed by two men, or by one man and two women, 
from which it will be seen that with these Orient- 
als a woman is reckoned equal to half a man—an 
approximation toward sexual equality to which 
some nations more enlightened have not attained. 
Weddings are occasions of such display as would 
be considered heresy by a prudent Yankee couple 
on the eve of housekeeping and a family. 

But in wedding extravagancies they are sur- 
passed by the Hindoos. A Bengal merchant often 
spends sixty thousand dollars on the procession 
and shows, besides vast sums in presents. 


The Persian bride being conducted to her re- | 
ception-room, the husband enters, and, in a glass, | 


sees her face for the first time. 


absence cannot prove very dismaying, since he 
can divorce his w’fe at will, though the step may 
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engender scandal, and involves the relinquishment 
of the dowry. 

The bridegroom then bites a bit of candy in 
halves, eating one and presenting the other to the 
bride. By this he perhaps indicates his intention 
of sharing with her the sweets of life. Throwing 
one of her stockings over his left shoulder, he 
places the other under his right foot, and then 
orders all the spectators to withdraw. What these 
impressive evolutions are intended to symbolize 
is left to the reader’s conjecture. 

We are used to think with commiseration of 
the Circassian maid sold into Persian or Turkish 
slavery. But she leaves her home gladly, having 
been dazzled by stories of palaces, jewels, and 
finery awaiting her in the far-away harem. And 
the mother parts from her without reluctance, 
after infinite pains to render her worthy the bril- 
liant promotion. This is but an outgrowth of the 
Spartan-like apathy which underlies the Circassian 
family system, by which the husband never meets 
his wife, except by stealth, until after the birth of 
the first child, and is insulted if she is even named 
in his presence, and by which the child at three 
years is yielded ,to some friendly nobleman, not to 
be seen by the parents until his manhood. We 
may believe that removal from such a domestic 
system to that.of the Persian harem is promotion. 

The Persian ladies of rank dress well. There are 
meetings to talk gossip and tell stories and to 
show each other their jewels and finery. They 
have parties at each others’ houses, when they 
are entertained by singing and dancing women, 
while at the baths all restraint is set aside, and 
full rein given to merriment and scandal. 

Nor is life in a harem necessarily one of idle- 
ness and luxury. ‘The Grand Mogul Acbar had 
a body-guard of Arab women, extremely well 
disciplined, and among whom were all the degrees 
that ebtain among men. This recalls the fact 
that at the battle of Yermuk the last line was 
held by Arab women, under the sister of Derar, 
who had enlisted in the holy war, and were skilled 
in the use of the bow and lance, and who thrice 
drove back, by their blows and their reproaches, 





the retreating Arabs against the Roman cavalry. 
Acbar’s seraglio contained over five thousand 


Though the reve- | women, each having her separate apartment and 
lation of personal charms may. be gratifying, their | her vocation. 


The ladies were presided over 
| by duennas, all being under one superintendent. 
| Women guarded the interior of the palace, the 
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most confidential being about the gate of the 
royal apartments. 

But, the historian informs us, Acbar disapproved 
of polygamy and of expensive marriage settle- 
ments, of unions between: persons of different 
religions, and between the very young. We 
smile when told that Lycurgus, to secure a more 
vigorous offspring, delayed the marriage season 
for girls to fourteen. An Egyptian girl is often a 
wife at ten. Mahomet married Ayesha at nine. 

Acbar also censured unions between those of 
near affinity. National customs on this point 
have ever been divided, as the desire to aggran- 


dize family or to promote the general good was | 


dominant. The Egyptians permitted the marriage 
of brother and sister. A Spartan might espouse 


his father’s daughter ; an Athenian, his mother’s, | 


while the union of uncle and niece was applauded 
as highly felicitous. 
prohibited the union of near relatives, a man 


might marry his niece on his brother’s, but not | 


on his sister’s side, the law being made, doubt- 
less, to accommodate Claudius, who married his 
brother’s daughter ; Heraclius following his ex- 
ample by wedding his neice Maytina. ‘The wise 
Solon enacted that an heiress, to keep the prop- 
erty in the family, should marry her nearest kins- 
man. We find in some North American Indian 
tribes a regulation against choosing a wife in 
one’s own clan, while the Chinese law forbids the 
union of persons of the same surname, a law 
which, among a people so numerous, must give 
rise to inconvenience, since there are not two 
hundred surnames in their language. 

The feeling of clanship was fostered by the 
Jews, heiresses being enjoined to marry kinsmen 
to secure the money to the family. The betrothal 
was a covenant between the bridegroom’s father 


and the father and brother of the bride, and | 


determined the presents the brothers were to re- 
ceive and the dowry accruing to the father. 
The price of a wife in the time of Moses was 
thirty shekels, though some plain maidens doubt- 
less went without compensation, while others, 
still less attractive, required the recommendation 
of a dowry to insure them husbands. Is it different 
with modern Gentiles ? 

‘The engagement season covered twelve months. 
On the marriage day the bride went to bath and 
then arrayed herself, particularly the head, in 
magnificent apparel. Toward evening, the groom, 


Though the Roman statutes | 


| in festival dress, attended by young men and 
| regaled by music, accompanied the bride, who 
was attended by maidens from her father’s house. 
The party, in the time of Christ, were lighted by 
flambeaux to their destination, where they in- 
dulged in festivities, the men and women apart, a 
custom upon which we have improved. ‘The 
nuptial benediction—the invoking of a numerous 
offspring—was then pronounced, and the marriage 
was consummated. 

The ideal of woman in India, says Michelet, 
springs from mystical love. Nowhere is she held 
in more sanctity. Even common soldiers, amid 
slaughter and devastation, leave her unmolested. 
_ The harem is a sanctuary against the licentiousness 
| of victory, and plunderers, stained with the hus- 
band’s blood, shrink back in holy horror from the 
| secret apartments of his wives. The Hindoo 
dreads the exposure of his wife as the gravest dis- 
| honor. She is completely in his power, and rarely 
violates her nuptial obligations. 

A Hindoo wedding is celebrated with imposing 
splendor. Children are often married at three 
years of age. The victimized pair, who should 
| be in their cradles, are, for several nights, paraded 
through the streets in the richest dress and radiant 
with jewels. Torches disperse the night; the 
streets are crowded by friends and curious specta- 
tors, parading with flags and music. ‘The couple 
are finally conveyed to her father’s house and 
geated on opposite sides of a table, across which 
they join hands. The priest then covers their 
heads with a cloth, while he prays some fifteen 
minutes for their happiness and pronounces the 
benediction. They are then uncovered, to their 
relief, doubtle$s, and the guests are sprinkled till 
wet with saffron-colored perfumes, and the stained 
garments they wear for a week, to show that they 
have been to a wedding. 

The ancient Greeks, who originated so much 
that is graceful and artistic, and among whom the 
rights of the weak were so warmly protected, 
_ celebrated an espousal with the pomp of a religious 
| festival. In the “Travels” of Anacharsis we find a 
| graceful account of the ceremonies. On the nuptial 
| morn the citizens rise before dawn, crown them- 

selves with garlands, and before their doors in the 
temples seek favorable omens and ceaselessly offer 
| sacrifices to propitiate the gods. The guests being 
| assembled at the bride’s house, the door of her 
apartment opens and she appears with the bride- 
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groom, followed by their parents and the officer | heads, while the name Hymenacus is acclaimed 


who has drawn the articles of engagement. The 
guests are arrayed in magnificent apparel, provided 
by the bridegroom. The bride is dressed in the 
work of her own hand, wearing a gold-broidered 
robe of purple and a necklace of precious stones. 
The hair of each is perfumed and flows over the 
shoulders, while each wears a crown of poppy, 
sesamum, and other plants sacred to Venus. 
Mounting a chariot, they proceed to the temple, 
the multitude thronging them, scattering flowers 
and perfumes, and crying in adulation, ‘It is 
Apollo and Coronis,’’ ‘* Diana and Endymion,’’ 
‘Apollo and Diana,”’ 

At the temple’s gate the priests receive the 
bridal pair and present each with a branch of ivy, 
symbolical of the bond which is forever to unite 
them. He then conducts them to the altar, where 
everything is in readiness to sacrifice a heifer to 
the chaste Diana. Offerings are also made to 
Minerva and other divinities who have never sub- 
mitted to Hymen’s yoke. They also employ 
Jupiter and Juno, whose loves shall be eternal ; 
the heavens and the earth, whose concurrence pro- 
duces fertility and plenty; the Parc, who hold 
in their hands the lives of mortals; the Graces, 
because they embellish the loves of happy mar- 
riages; and Venus, from whom love derives its 
birth and who bestows happiness on mortals. 

The priests, having examined the entrails of 
victims, declare the pleasure of the gods, when 
the party proceed to the artemisium. Here the 
lovers deposit each on a tomb a lock of hair, that 
of the bridegroom wound about a handful of grass,. 
that of the bride round a spindle. This is to 
remind them of the first institution of marriage, 
where it was intended to signify that the husband 
was to be occupied in the labors of the field, and 
the wife to manage the household affairs. 

The bride’s father, taking her hand, joins it to 
the bridegroom’s, saying, ‘‘I bestow og you my 
daughter, that you may give legitimate citizens to 
the Republic.” The pair swear inviolable fidelity, 
and new sacrifices are offered in ratification of 
their vows. 

It is now perhaps night, so that the procession 
to the bridegroom’s house, which is illuminated 
and hung with garlands, is lighted by numberless 
torches and accompanied by musicians and dancers. 
As the pair set foot on the threshold, a basket of 





fruit, symbolical of plenty, is placed on their 


on all sides, following the party into the banquet- 
hall and continuing through supper. Poets enter 
after the feast and recite epithalamiums. Music, 
dancing, -recitations, and congratulations, accom- 
panied by many symbols of the new duties brought 
by the new relation, prolong the ceremonies 
through many days. 

But, in spite of these pompous ceremonials, a 
marriage was easily set aside. The parties had but 
to certify to the archon their consent to separate. 
Infidelity, though severely punished, was common. 
The Grecian women rarely appeared in public, 
though occasionally seen at solemn festivals, walk- 
ing in procession with downcast eyes, or sur- 
rounded by female slaves. The Lacedzemonian 
women, however, by the laws of Lycurgus, weie 
compelled to show themselves in public. 

From the contemplation of Greece, we turn 
naturally to the Romans, among whom, Michelet 
has said, the ideal of woman arrives at the highest 
pagan morality—to virgin and conjugal dignity. 
In atonement of the Sabine rape, the violent 
movers assured to their wives certain privileges : 
no other labor than spinning was to be required 
of them ; nothing indecent was to be said or done 
in their presence ; they were not to be summoned 
before a criminal tribunal; and their children— 
here we see the deathless maternal solicitude— 
were to wear the pretexta and bulla. But, not- 
withstanding these pledges, the wife was only a 
thing, to be claimed, like other chattels, by the use 
and possession of a year. She was sister to her 
own children, daughter to her husband. Her 
conduct was in his control, and in his hands was 
her life. He had the power to adjudge her to 
death for infidelity or drunkenness or, indeed, if 
she had but tasted wine or possessed herself of his 
cellar keys. 

After the Punic triumphs, the matrons made a 
successful effort at securing more liberal terms and 
a broader liberty ; but marriage soon came to be a 
loose and voluntary compact to which no rites, 
religious or civil, were essential. “Between person$ 
of similar rank the apparent community of life 
was allowed as sufficient evidence of nuptials.’’ 
The Christians restored somewhat the dignity of 
the institution, regulating it by gospel teachings 
and synodical customs. 

In the worship of the ancient Romans, a peculiar 
goddess, Viriplaca, or husband-appeaser, was ad- 











mitted to reconcile disputes of the married life. 
The causes of divorce were various, but the hus- 
band alone could exercise the privilege. The 
Romans have been applauded for abstaining from 
their prerogatives for five centuries; but the fact, 
a learned historian remarks, evinces the unequal 
terms of a connéction in which the slave was 
unable to renounce her tyrant and the tyrant was 
unwilling to relinquish his slave. 

But with the larger liberty to-the matrons came 
the new jurisprudence, that marriage, like other 
partnerships, could be dissolved by the abdication 
of one of the parties. This privilege was so 
‘abused, that the most sacred of connections was 
debased into a temporary association for profit or 
pleasure. By legislation attempts were made to 
remedy the evils from this abasement of the insti- 
tution, but the Christian princes were the first to 
define the right grounds of divorcement. 

‘Their institutions,’’ Gibbon writes, ‘ from 
Constantine to Justinian, fluctuate between the 
custom of the Empire and the wishes of the 
Church. In the most rigorous laws a wife was 
condemned to support a gamester, a drunkard, or 
a libertine, unless he were guilty of homicide, 
poison, or sacrilege, in which cases the marriage, 
as it should seem, might have been dissolved by 
the hand of the executioner. Long absence, 
impotence, and monastic profession would rescind 
the obligation. One transgressing the permission 
of the law was subject to heavy penalties. The 
woman was stripped of her wealth, even to the 
bodkin of her hair; if the man introduced a 
new bride, her fortune might be seized by the 
vengeance of his exiled wife, etc. Justinian’s 
successor yielded to the prayers of his unhappy 
subjects, and restored the liberty of divorce by 
mutual consent. 

By a proud law of the Republic, inscribed on 
the altar of St. Sophia, none but free citizens 
could contract legitimate marriage: the blood of 
a stranger could never legally mingle with a 
Roman’s. ‘The irrevocable statute made Cleo- 
*patra and Berenice the concubines of Mare An- 
tony and Titus. There were occasional Roman 
princes who, in taking foreign wives, violated the 
majesty of the purple, though the law excluded 
such from civil and ecclesiastical communion ; 
but in every such case there were specious rea- 
sonings to justify the violation of the law. We 
recall, in this connection, the union of the Chris- 
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tian Princess Theodora with a sectary of Ma- 
homet, Orchan, Emir of the Ottomans. ‘A 
body of Turkish cavalry attended the ambassa- 
dors, who disembarked from thirty vessels before 
kis camp. In a stately pavilion the Empress 
Irene passed the night with her daughters. In 
the morning Theodora ascended a throne sur- 
rounded with curtains of silk and gold: the 
troops were under arms, but the emperor alone 
was on horseback. Ata signal the curtains were 
suddenly withdrawn, to disclose the bride, or the 
victim, encircled by kneeling eunuchs and hyme- 
neal torches: flutes and trumpets proclaimed the 
joyful event, and her pretended happiness was the 
theme of the nuptial song. Without church rites 
Theodora was delivered to her barbarous lord, but 
it had been stipulated that she should preserve 
her religion in the harem of Bursa; and her 
father, the emperor, celebrates her charity and 
devotion in this ambiguous situation.’’ 

We remember also the marriage of Placidia, 
sister of Honorius, to Adolphus, King of the 
Visigoths, after having been subjected to the 
infamy of following around Italy a Gothic camp. 
The bride, in the attire of a Roman empress, 
occupied a throne of state, Adolphus taking an 
humbler seat at her side. Her bridal present, 
bestowed after the manner of the Visigoths, con- 
sisted of the precious spoils of her own country. 
‘* Fifty beautiful youths, in silken robes, carried a 
basin in each hand, filled, respectively, the one 
with gold pieces, the other with precious stones. 
Attatus, so long the sport of fortune and the 
Goths, was appointed to lead the hymeneal cho- 
rus, and the degraded emperor might aspire to 
the praise of a skillful musician. 

Among the Gothic treasures is mentioned a 
table of considerable size, a single piece of solid 
emerald, encircled by three rows of fine pearls, 
supported by three hundred and sixty-five feet of 
gems and massive gold, estimated at a half millon 
pieces of gold. It was called the table of Solomon, 
to which prince the Orientals were used to inscribe 
every ancient work of knowledge and magnifi- 
cence. 

By another Roman maxim a senator was for- 
bidden to marry one dishonored by a servile 
origin or theatrical profession. Justinian procured 
a new edict. ‘‘ A glorious repentance’’ was per- 


mitted to the unhappy women who had prostituted 
their persons on the stage, and they were allowed 
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to marry the most illustrious of the Romans. 
Theodora, whom Justinian made empress, was, 
if we may trust the ‘‘Anecdota’’ of Procopius, the 
most abandoned profligate in history. She was 
daughter of the master of the bears at Constan- 


tinople, and made her appearance on the stage in | 


a slave’s dress, with a stool on her head. Her 
skill was confined to pantomime; she excelled in 
buffoon characters, and as often as the comedian 
swelled her cheeks and complained with ridiculous 
tone and gesture of the blows inflicted, the theatre 
resounded with laughter and applause. Her grace 
and beauty are described as matchless. But her 
charms were enjoyed by a promiscuous crowd of 


citizens and strangers. Every city of the East | 


admired and enjoyed the beauty, though only 
once did she become a mother. She is charged 
with the murder of her son, who, when she was 
empress, gained admission to her presence; yet 
to this woman were granted honors before un- 
known to wives of Roman princes. Justinian 
made her his equal and independent colleague 
in the rule of the Empire. ‘‘ The prostitute who, 
before innumerable spectators, had polluted the 
theatre of Constantinople, was adored as queen, 


in the same city, by grave magistrates, orthodox | 


bishops, victorious generals, and captive mon- 
archs.”’ 

Gibbon makes this record: ‘‘ As she persecuted 
the popes and rejected a council, Baronius exhausts 


| 


perhaps, he made a confidant of the door-post, 
and poured into its metaphorical ears the story of 
his anguish, or he sprinkled it with perfume, or 
hung it with garlands, or—think of it, holy house- 
wife—anointed it with oil or anointed it with 
libations of wine. 

The bride was bought of her parents, and she 
fulfilled the co-emption by purchasing with three 
pieces of copper a just introduction to the house 
and deities of her spouse. Before ten witnesses 
she placed herself in his arms, and the pontiff 
offered a sacrifice of fruits. Seated on the same 
sheepskin, the two ate together a cake of farina, 
salt, and water, which denoted the ancient food 
of Italy, and symbolized the indissoluble nature 
of marriage. On the day of union the bride 
was taken from her home, robed, veiled, and 
bearing a distaff. Lighted by a torch in the hand 
of a youth, she was lifted by two others over her 
husband’s threshold without touching foot to it, a 


_ custom, according to Plutarch, which commemo- 


rated the Sabine rape, as did that of parting the 
bride’s hair with a javelin. Placing herself on a 
sheepskin at the entrance, she called to the spouse, 
who immediately appeared, and offered her the 
keys to his house. The pair then touched 
fire and water as emblems of purity and fidelity. 


.| Then followed music and feasting and the scatter- 





ing of nuts among the boys by the husband. 
A story told by Tosimus of the marriage of 


the names of Eve, Delila, Herodius, and then has | Arcadius shows that the Christians eo the East 


recourse to his infernal dictionary: Civis inferni— 
alumna de monum Satanico agitata spiriti—estro 
percita diabolico,’’ etc. 

Per contra, the most benevolent institution of 
the reign is ascribed to Theodora’s sympathy 
for her less fortunate sister prostitutes. On the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus a stately palace 
was converted into a monastery, and gave refuge 
to a half thousand women from the streets and 
brothels. 

The Roman youth sought omens in the crack- 
ling of leaves in fire, and in the number of apple- 
seeds, just as do lovers of to-day. The young 
Roman had some singularities of courtship. He 
would stroll. before the door of his mistress, 
coughing and whistling to draw her attention. 
If she failed to respond, he struck the door or 
broke into a love-song. If other effort were 
needed to attract, the story of his love was cut on 


the lintel or suspended over the threshold; or, | 


practiced the nuptial rites of antiquity. The 
daughter of Rufinus, Prefect of the East, had been 
chosen bride for the emperor. - On the marriage 
day a pompous procession of officers and eunuchs 
poured from the palace, bearing aloft, the diadem, 
robes, and ornaments of the future empress. 
Through the thronged and garlanded streets the 
solemn procession wound till it reached the man- 
sion of Banto, a general of the Franks, in the 
Roman service. The conspirators, the principal 
eunuchs, who were banded to substitute another 
for the elected bride, to whom Arcadius was dis- 
inclined, entered Ris mansion, and to the surprise 
of its daughter, Eudoxia, invested her with the 





| imperial purple and conducted her to the palace 
of the emperor. 

Here the bride was forcibly conveyed from the 
| parental home. ‘Our form, with less delicacy, 
| requires the public consent of the virgin.’’ 

One other curious extract will close the subject 
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of marriage among the Romans: Constantine IX. 
was the last male of the royal race. His elder 
brother had preferred his private chastity to the 
public interest. Eudocia, one of the three daugh- 
ters, had taken the veil, while Zoe and Theodora 
were preserved in a state of ignorance and vir- 
ginity to a mature age. When their marriage was 
discussed in presence of the dying father, the cold 
or pious Theodora refused to give an heir to the 
Empire, but Zoe presented herself a willing victim 
at the altar. A patrician, Romanus Argyrun, of 
graceful person and fair reputation, was elected 
her husband, and on his declining the honor he 
was warned that blindness or death was the second 
alternative. The motive of his reluctance was 
conjugal affection, but his faithful wife sacrificed 
her happiness to his safety and greatness. She 
entered a monastery and thus removed the only 
bar to the imperial nuptials. 

The ideal of woman, to quote again the senti- 
ment of Michelet, assumes in Germany the features 
of savage virginity and gigantic force. Here 
women were educated to suppress every emotion 
adverse to honor, and the first honor of the sex 
was chastity. The virtue of the German women 
Tacitus contrasts with the loose conduct of Roman 
ladies. Beyond doubt, woman’s status was higher 
among the barbarous Gothic nations than in the 
polished States of the East. To the esteem with 
which the Germans treated woman may be, in 
large measyre, referred her fidelity. Some of the 
interpreters of fate, we are told, such as Velleda, 
in the Batavian war, governed, in the name of the 
Deity, the fiercest Germanic nations. The rest 
of the sex were respected as the free and equal 
companions of soldiers. 

Motley reinforces this starement: On the mar- 
riage-day the German’s presents to his bride were 
oxen and a bridled horse, a sword, a shield, and a 
spear—symbols that she was to share his labors 
and to become a part of himself. Thus was the 
wife pledged by the nuptial ceremony to a life of 
toil, of danger, and of glory. 

In their great invasions the*camps of the bar- 
barians were filled with a multitude of women 
who remained undaunted amid the din and de- 
struction of battle and the honorable wounds of 
their sons and husbands. The fainting armies 
have more than once been driven back upon the 
enemy by the generous despair of the women wi:o 
dreaded death less than servitude. When the day 
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was hopelessly lost, they knew how to deliver 
themselves and their children, by their own hands, 
from an insolent victor. Is it not Plutarch who 
narrates that, before destroying themselves and 
their children, the wives of the Teutons offered to 
surrender on condition that they should be re- 
ceived as slaves of the vestal virgins? 

In the Anglo-Saxons we find another illustration 
of the superior esteem in which woman was held 
by nations whom the proud Romans characterized 
as barbarians. With these, our remote ancestors, 
woman could inherit and transmit property, could 
sue and be sued; her person, safety, liberty, and 
property had the shelter of definite laws. Their 
oldest marriage statute, found in the laws of Ethel- 
bert, provided that fraud or deceit in the purchase 
of a wife annulled the contract aud restored her 
to her home; that she could not be appropriated 
against her consent. A wife surviving her hus- 
band, and having borne him children, inherited 
half his property; being childless, his paternal 
relations heired his possessions and the morgen- 
gift. ‘This was the wife’s present from her lord 
the day after her nuptials, and its bestowal was 
not left to his option, the laws of Ina providing a 
a penalty for its withholdal. This morgen-gift 
was employed as an instrument to punish widows 
for marrying with unseemly haste. The laws of 
Edmund provided that a childless widow was not 
to restore the morgen-gift unless she married 
within twelve months, the legal term of widow- 
hood. 

From these laws we glean something concerning 
the Anglo-Saxon marriage. The bride’s consent 
and her friends’ being obtained, the bridegroom 
gave his pledge that he desired her that he might 
keep her according to God’s law as a man ought 
to keep his wife; and he was obliged to give 
securities for his observance of the covenant. It 
was next settled to whom the foster-lean, or the 
money for the children’s nourishing, should be 
applied. To this also he gave his pledge and 
endorsers. Did we preserve this custom, ‘there 
would, perhaps, be fewer children on the town. 
He was next to designate what morgen-gift the 
bride was to receive for the honor she did him in 
becoming his wife. All the necessary pledges 
and securities being given, her relations then 
**took her and wedded her to wife and to a right 
life with him who desired her.’’ The wife had 
other guarantees suggested by the warlike and 
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unsettled condition of the States. The law pro- 
ceeds to order that the mass-priest be present to 
consecrate the union with the divine blessing to 
every happiness and prosperity. 

The Greek historian Procopius tells a story of 
an Anglo-Saxon heroine which will bear repeat- 
ing. It evidences spirit, if not delicacy. She was 
betrothed to the King of the Varni, a German 
tribe touching the ocean and the Rhine; but the 
lover was tempted by policy to prefer his father’s 
widow, sister to the King of the Franks. The 
forsaken Angles princess, instead of bewailing her 
disgrace, avenged it. Her warlike subjects are 
said to have been ignorant of the use of a horse, 
and even of its form ; but she boldly sailed to the 
mouth of the Rhine with four hundred ships and 
a hundred thousand men. After the loss of a 
battle, the captive king implored the mercy of his 
victorious bride, who pardoned his offense, dis- 
missed her rival, and compelled him to discharge 
with honor the duties of a husband. 

This gallant exploit, an English historian sug- 
gests, was probably the last naval enterprise of 
the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of navigation by 
which they acquired the Empire of Britain and 
the sea were neglected, and thus were renounced 
the commercial advantages of their insular situa- 
tion. 

The Greek Chalcondyles, not to mention his 
errors in the geography of England, thus blunders 
‘concerning Anglo-Saxon manners and customs: 

‘*The most singular circumstance is their disre- 
gard of conjugal honor and female chastity. In 
their mutual visits, as the first act of hospitality, 
the guest is welcomed in the embraces of their 
wives and daughters ; among friends they are lent 
and borrowed without shame; nor are the islanders 
offended at this strange commerce and its inev- 
itable consequences.”’ 

The English fashion of kissing strangers was 
noticed by Erasmus, but it did not scandalize 
him. In the language of an English writer, 
“The credulity and injustice of the Greek histo- 
rian should teach us to distrust accounts of remote 
nations, and to suspend our belief of every tale 
that deviates from the laws of nature and the 
character of man.”’ 

From Burckhardt’s ‘‘ Arabic Proverbs’’ and 
Lane’s ‘‘ Modern Egyptians’’ has been con- 
densed the following account of marriage rites 
in Egypt: 

VoL. XVIL.—28 





As the sexes are kept apart, marriages are ne- 
gotiated by a near relative of the man, or by a 
woman whose trade it is. A girl under age may 
be married by her parents without her consent ; 
otherwise she may choose her husband, or appoint 
a wekeel to arrange her marriage. Previous to 
the nuptial contract, the amount of dowry, which 
is indispensable, is decided, and two-thirds paid, 
the remainder being reserved for the wife in case 
of her husband’s death, or of divorce without her 
consent. At an early day after this the wekeel 
and the bridegroom sit on the ground, face to 
face, each with one knee on the earth, the right 
hands joined, the thumbs raised and pressed 
against each other. A fikee, or schoolmaster, is 
present to instruct the parties what to say. Pla- 
cing a handkerchief over their joined hands, he 
pronounces a prayer or exhortation, with quota- 
tions from the Koran on the excellency of mar- 
riage. The wekeel then says after the fikee, ‘I 
betroth to thee this adult virgin for a dowry 
of——’”’ The bridegroom replies, ‘‘ I accept her: 
betrothal, take her under my care, and bind 
myself to afford her protection, and ye who are 
present bear witness to this.’? Three times is this 
form repeated, when a blessing is spoken, and all 
the company partake of sherbet and sometimes of 
dinner. Each is presented by the groom with an 
embroidered kerchief, provided by the bride’s 
family. The fikee receives a similar present from 
the husband, with a gold coin tied in it. 

The man waits ten days for his bride, keeping 
himself in her thoughts by presents. Meanwhile, 
her dress and household furniture are being pre- 
pared, an immense canopied chair, among other 
things, to hold the turban, which, when placed 
thereon, is covered by a silk kerchief ornamented 
with gold thread. One of these chairs is some- 
times sent to the husband also. 

For four nights preceding ‘‘ the night of the 
entrance,’’ or that on which the husband receives 
his bride, the quarter about his residence is illu- 
minated by chandeliers depending from silk cords 
drawn across the street and ornamented by parti- 
colored flags of red and green. On each night 
an entertainment is given by the groom, the guests 
contributing the refreshments. 

If the families are wealthy, the matrimonial 
agent, the midwife, the bride’s nurse, and her 
bath-attendant are presented each with a piece of 
gold stuff or a Cashmere shawl. Placing these 
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over the left shoulder, and attaching the edges 
together on the left side, these women, mounted 
on asses, with men beating kettle-drums before 
them, or in the absence of these, themselves utter- 
ing shrill, quavering cries of joy, go to the bride’s 
friends, and invite them to accompany her to and 
from the bath, and to partake of the entertain- 
ment to be given on the occasion. ‘The digestion 


of these females must be remarkable, for at each | 


house they partake of a repast, having previously 
given notice of their intended visit. 

The bride goes in state to the bath which has 
been hired for her, unless she owns one. She is 
attended by her friends, a company of virgins 
wearing white shawls, by musicians, hautboys, 
etc., in procession. Men head the party, carry- 
ing round trays, covered with kerchiefs, on which 
are linen, utensils to be used in bath, a silver 
bottle of rose-water, and a perfuming vessel of 
silver with burning aloes. The bride walks in the 
procession under a yellow or rose-colored silken 
canopy open in front, and borne by four men, a 
pole, with a kerchief at the top, being at -each 
corner. Her dress and jewels are concealed by a 
red Cashmere shawl, falling from a small paste- 
board crown. In warm weather a woman walks 
backward before her, ceaselessly waving a huge 
fan of black ostrich feathers. 

The procession, leaving the house, moves to the 
right at a slow pace, and pursues a winding route 
for the sake of display. Hours are spent at the 
bath in washing, sporting, and in feasting at the 
bridegroom’s expense. Returning from bath, the 
bride and her friends sup together. Then a large 
quantity of henna is made into a paste, and the 
bride, with a lamp in hey hand, takes up a con- 
tribution, each guest sticking a gold coin in the 
lump. When this is filled, it is scraped off into a 
basin of water. Other henna is applied to her 
hands and feet, these are bound in linen till the 
next morning, when they are of a deep orange 
tint. ‘The guests also dye their hands and feet. 

On this, ‘‘the night of the henna,’’ the bride- 
groom gives his chief entertainment. The next 
day the bride, in another more magnificent pro- 
cession, goes to the husband’s house. Any one 
who can perform a feat, amusing, monstrous, or 
extraordinary, is sure to be welcome in the pro- 
cession, Peasants cudgel each other, swordsmen 
engage in mock combat, a man runs a sword 





an incision in his abdomen, drew out a large por- 
tion of his intestines, and carried it on a silver 
tray before the procession. This recherche enter- 
| tainment cost the youth a long sickness. 

Before sunset, the bridegroom goes to the bath, 
_and changes his garments. Then, attended by 
| friends, musicians, etc., he repairs to a mosque 
| for prayer. He wears a kuftan with red stripes, 
| and a like-colored Cashmere shawl and turban, 
| and walks between two friends in similar attire. 
| The procession returns with order and display. 
There are numerous attendants carrying meshals, 
or torches, and borne by two of them is a hang- 
ing frame of sixty small lamps, in four circles, the 
upper one revolving. 

Through the brilliant street the party advances 
in the form of an oblong ring, all facing the 
interior of the ring and each, except the bride- 
groom and the two friends on his either side, 
bearing a sprig of henna. At frequent intervals 
the party halts, while one sings an epithalamium. 

At his home he leaves his friends below with 
pipes, coffee, and sherbet, while he goes to the 
bride’s room above, where she sits covered with a 
shawl. Before removing this, he makes hera present 
of money called ‘‘the price of the uncovering of 
the face.” With the words, “In the name of God, 
the compassionate and merciful,’’ he removes the 
shawl and sees her face for the first time. If dis- 
appointed in her, he seldom disgraces and divorces 
her immediately, but retains her a few days. 
‘«The night be blessed !’’ he says. She responds, 
‘*God bless thee!’’ He then calls to the women 
assembled at the door in anxious suspense, to pro- 
claim his satisfaction with his bride. One after 
another takes up the joyful cry till the neighbor- 
hood and the community at large are informed of 
the result. 

One might presume that a knot tied with for- 
malities so complicated and pretentious would be 
enduring ; that, after the pomp and painstaking of 
a wedding, a man would be chagrined at having 
to put away his wife. But divorces are almost as 
common in Egypt as marriages. ‘There is abso- 
lutely nothing to prevent a man on the slightest 
pretext—indeed, without any pretext—from saying 
to his wife, ‘You are divorced,’’ when, if he 
wills it, she must return to her friends. 

There is scarcely a man in Cairo, it is stated, 
who has not, unless recently married, divorced a 
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through his body. On one occasion a youth made | wife, and many have, in ten years, had over thirty 
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to a dozen men successively. Some men marry a | 
new wife each month. ‘This reminds us of the 
poet Martial’s ten husbands in a month, a story 
more difficult of credit than Jerome’s, who claims 
to have seen at Rome a triumphant husband bury 
his twenty-first wife, she having interred twenty- 
two of his less sturdy predecessors. 

The light in which widows are viewed in differ- 
ent nations, might be an interesting study. All 
of Mahomet’s wives, except Ayesha, were widows. 
In China a woman’s second marriage is disrepu- 
table, and is often punished. Some nations require 
a widow to be buried alive with her husband’s 
corpse ; others, to yield her life on his funeral 
pile. ‘Though we should consider a widow—who 
has presumably attained wisdom and discretion— 
fitted to be mistress of a parsonage, the union of a 
Jewish high-priest with one was interdicted. The 
Armenian priest can marry but once; the primi- 
tive monks censured a third marriage as legal for- 
nication, while a fourth was an unknown scandal. 
Nicholas, the Patriarch of Constantinople, in spite 
of bribes. and punishments, persisted in opposing 
the fourth marriage of Leo, the philosopher. 

A widow's wedding in.Egypt is not considered 
worth the formalities attending a first marriage. 
The man need only say to the woman, ‘‘I take 
thee for my wife.’’ His divorced wife he can 
appropriate again without any formality whatever, 
even after a second divorce; but after a third she 
cannot return to him, unless she has, in the mean- 
time, been the wife of another. One wislfing to 
restore a thrice-divorced wife can satisfy the law 
by hiring a man to marry and immediately divorce 
the ex-wife. He often employs a slave for this 
purpose, the more hideous the better. When this 
instrument has been married to the ex-wife, his 
master the next morning presents the slave to her, 
which act dissolves the connubial union, for the 
marriage of a woman with her slave is prohibited 
by statute. 

Of illiberality toward woman, the mind of man 
has ever shown itself tenacious. The Armenians, 
though holding many enlightened views, being 
Christians of the Eutychian sect, make woman 
the servant of man. She is muzzled with an enor- 
mous muffler on the lower face to the nose, while 
a white cloth over the forehead flows down the 
back. Their poets have not woman’s voice as a 


consorts ; and women, yet young, have been wives | 





theme of inspiration, for she is never heard to 
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utter a loud word, at least while young, and poets 
are not used to inditing sonnets to the cracked 
voices of old ladies. A group of elderly Armenian 
women, it is said, almost deafen with their chatter, 
notwithstanding their mufflers. There would be 
poetic justice in their talking their tyrant hus- 
bands deaf, when the fetters were finally taken 
from their speech. (Is talkativeness in woman 
really so offensive to man? In China he makes it 
a ground of divorce.) 

Turning to modern European nations, we find 
at Saardam, Holland, a custom of announcing 
marriages and deaths by windmills. ‘These, by 
the way, originated in the dry country of Asia 
Minor, and were introduced in Normandy as early 
as 1105. At death, the sails of all the family 
mills are made to stand still. On a wedding occa- 
sion, the relatives of the pair decorate the sails 
with ribbons and garlands, fixing crowns on the 
points, and set them in motion with gay and fan- 
tastic effect. 

In Switzerland a marked social feature is the 
Saturday-night visiting, the prolific season for 
love-making. A youth, desiring a lady’s acquaint- 
ance, introduces himself by appearing under her 
window and making his petition, which is drawn 
up in regular form, usually in verse and committed 
fo memory. His petition being granted, he climbs 
to her window, usually on the third floor. There 
is no risk to limb, as the houses are constructed 
with conveniences for this novel manner of court- 
ship. Sitting on the window, he is regaled with 
ginger-bread and cherry-bounce. If his views are 
serious and he acceptable, he—think of it—enters 
her room and the conversation continue’, perhaps, 
till early dawn. But he has often to pay for his 
night’s pleasure by having to maintain a bath, on 
his return home, by some waylaying and less- 
favored rival. 

Among remarkable wedding occasions is that of 
Tamerlane’s six grandsons, in whose nuptials was 
revived the pomp of the ancient Caliphs. The 
rites were celebrated in gardens, spotted with 
countless tents and pavilions, displaying the wealth 
of Samarcand and the spoils of a conqueror. 
Forests were cut down to supply fuel for the 
kitchens; the plain was spread with pyramids of: 
meat and vases of liquor, to which guests by the 
thousand were invited; the orders of the State, 
the nations of the earth, including European am- 
bassadors, were marshaled at the royal banquet. 
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The populace joined in the illuminations and mas- 
querades; the trades passed in review, each emu- 
lous to show some quaint device or marvelous 
pageant of its peculiar materials. Shops were 
erected, furnished with whatever was rare ; amphi- 
theatres, covered with Persian carpets and bro- 
cades, were filled with dancers and musicians. 
Every trader was in suitable disguise, and exhibited 
the attributes of his profession, Butchers wore 
the skins of beasts; furriers appeared as lions, 
leopards, etc. ; upholsterers as painted calicoes ; 
the cotton-workers as a lofty minaret ; saddlers as 
letters; the fruit-sellers as portable gardens, 
abounding with nuts and fruits. There was 
scarcely an animal that was not imitated by 
machinery. 

When the marriage contracts had been ratified 
by the cadis, the couples retired to their nuptial 
chambers, Nine times, by Asiatic usage, they 
were dressed, and at each change of apparel 
pearls and rubies were showered on their Heads, 
and abandoned to the attendants. A general in- 
dulgence was proclaimed ; every law was relaxed ; 
every pleasure allowed. The emperor’s procla- 
mation went forth: ‘‘ This is the season of feasts, 
of pleasure, and of rejoicing. No one is allowed 
to dispute or reprimand. Let not the rich exult 
over the poor, nor the powerful over the weak. 
Let no one ask his neighber, ‘Why hast thou 
acted thus?’ ’’ 

The festival continued two months; the people 
were free; the sovereign was idle; and, continues 
the historian, after devoting fifty years to the 
attainment of empire, the only happy period of 
his life was, probably, these two months when he 
suspended the exercise of his power. 

But perhaps the most remarkable marriage of 
history occurred at Suza, during its occupation 
by Alexander. Desiring to unite victor and van- 
quished by the strongest of all alliances, and to 
fourm a new people, destitute alike of Persian and 
Macedonian prejudices, Alexander decreed a wed- 
ding festival, to celebrate at once his nuptials 
with Statira, daughter of Darius, the union of one 
hundred of his principal officers with Persian and 
Medean ladies of the noblest families, and that of 
ten thousand private Macedonian soldiers with 
Asiatic women. The gold of Asia and the arts 
of Greece united to celebrate the occasion. For 
the accommodation of the numerous bridal party, 
and the vaster multitude of guests, a magnificent 
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pavilion was erected on a plain near the city. It 
rested on pillars sixty feet high, glittering with 
gold and precious stones, and was hung and 
spread with the richest tissues, Adjoining the 
building were a hundred chambers, gorgeously 
furnished, while for the reception of the ten 
thousand bridegrooms an outer court was en’ 
closed and hung with costly tapestry. In the 
foreground without, tables were spread for the 
immense multitude of guests. 

The nuptials were solemnized in accordance 
with Persian customs. A separate seat was as- 
signed to each pair—all being arranged in a semi- 
circle on either side of the royal throne. Each 
bridegroom had received a golden vessel for his 
libation, and when the last of these had been 
announced by trumpets to the multitude without, 
the brides entered the banquet-hall and took 
their places. The king first gave his hand to 
Statira, saluting her as his wife. The other 
bridegrooms followed his example. Music, dra- 
matic performances, feats of jugglery, marked the 
five festival days which followed. Magnificent 
offerings poured in from all parts of the empire. 
The value of the crowns Alexander received was 
estimated at fifteen thousand talents. 

There are at hand some curious marriage sta- 
tistics which might prove interesting reading, but 
their quotation would unduly prolong this paper. 
Some of these figures ought to alarm Shakers, 
monks, and bachelors, for their pointings are that 
celibacy is unfavorable to longevity. To this a 
wag@@h bachelor replies, that to each person is 
allotted a certain amount of: happiness, and that 
married people must live a longer life to secure 
their share. 

A plea for the element of love in marriage 
entered the original design of this article. The 
writer is so old-fashioned as to believe that love 
is the only basis fora right union between man 
and woman. But it is no matter, perhaps, if the 
plea be unsaid ; for, though the tongues of angels 
should protest, men and women would go on 
marrying for wealth, for convenience, for position, 
and for reasons as foreign to any right reason as 
that which moves the Libyan youth, who, accord- 
ing to Jean Paul, marries the girl among his 
guests who laughs at his jokes. 

‘¢Though,’’ in the language of an American 
humorist, ‘‘ marryin’ for love may be risky, it’s 
so honest that God can’t help smilin’ at it.’’ 
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DEAN STANLEY. 


By K. Hi. &. 





ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 


THE Dean of Westminster was a great Church- | 
man in that wider and higher sense which over- 
looks the barriers that divide one communion | 
from another. We should hardly exaggerate if | 
we said that when he died, Dean Stanley stood 
higher in the respect and affection of a larger and 
more varied circle of members of many churches 
than any other ecclesiastic in the world. By all 
in his own Church, at home and abroad, except a 
few standing at two opposite extremes of fanatical 
intolerance, he was held in esteem and honor. 
The English Nonconformists recognized in him a | 
friend, who understood their position, and sym- 
pathized with their best traditions. In Scotland 
his name was a household word; and even the 
ultra-Calvinists, who could not find the ‘‘ root of 
the matter’ in him, and the ultra-Presbyterians, 


who hold that ‘‘the deil and the dean begin wi’ 


ae letter,’’ forgot their rigidities in his genial 


presence. 

On the continent, in all societies, from that of 
the Papal court to the modest home of the Prot- 
estant ‘‘ pasteur’’—from the palaces of Peters- 
burg or Berlin to the quiet library of Délllinger— 
among Roman Catholics, Old Catholics, Luther- 
ans, and Reformed, his great position, his many- 
sided affinities, his social charm and grace, his 
intellectual eminence, won for him a universal 
welcome. In this country all churches and classes 
received him with open arms. 

‘«The Dean of Society,” he was sometimes 
called, by people whose outlook does not range 
beyond the smoke of London; but on many so- 


cieties which had scarce any other link to that 
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great Babel, and on many churches whose names 
no one knew or cared for in London but himself, 
the tidings that he, too, had ‘‘ gone over to the 
majority’ fell like a cold eclipse. To sketch his 
character and work is beyond the scope of this 
notice, but a few salient points demand a record. 

In Dean Stanley we see the best principles of 
liberal thought, of advanced culture, of personal 
religion, without those excesses and limitations by 
which they are too often impaired and hampered. 
Liberalism without destructiveness, culture with- 
out moral indifference, piety without fanaticism, 
are not so common that, when we see them in 
one just combination, we should not record their 
beauty. 

To perpetuate these principles of rational god- 
liness, to translate Arnold into English life and 
character, thought, and action, Stanley regarded 
as his first duty in the world when, as Fellow of 
Oxford, he entered on his professional career. 
One part of that duty was discharged in writing 
his master’s life. 

That house at Rugby, said Carlyle, was “one 
of the rarest sights in the world—a temple of 
industrious peace.’’ The ‘ Life’’ which depicted 
that noble industry was Stanley’s first literary 
work ; and nothing he wrote afterward outweigh-d 
it in real value and interest. It preserved and 
concentrated, in a literary form of rare excellence, 


the impressions produced by Arnold’s strong opin- | 


ions and emphatic personality on the most sympa- 
thetic and capable of the minds that he had 
trained. What Plato’s ‘‘ Dialogues’ have done for 
Socrates, Stanley’s ‘‘Memoir’’ has achieved for 
Arnold. ‘The book was published in 1844. Next 
year its author became ‘‘ Select Preacher’ to the 
University, and six years later a Canon of Canter- 
bury ; in 1853, Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church; and, 
finally, in 1863, Dean of Westminster. These 
are the several steps of his ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, the last of which admitted him to the very 
place in the Church which, one would say, he had 
been born to fill. Throughout these grades of 
professional advancement he rapidly acquired lit- 
erary fame. 

He never was much of a theologian, in the 
scientific sense ; and no one would think of adding 
his name to the illustrious roll which records the 
names of the Barrows, the Souths, the Taylors of 
the past, amd of the Maurices, and others, of the 


present, who have built up the fabric of Anglican 
dogma, or have swayed the whole religious thought 
of their generation. His bent was toward the 
characters, scenes, associations, of the past, in 
their relation to the wants and interests of the 
living present ; and he gave it full scope in that 
series of brilliant works which he devoted to the 
illustration of the history of the Jewish and the 
Eastern Churches; the scenes and traditions of 
Sinai and Palestine, and the memorials of the 
great cathedral and the great abbey at whose 
altars he had served. Exact dogmatists might 
mark here and there a vagueness of definition ; 
keen critics might detect an historical inaccuracy 
at this or that minor point ; but no one in reading 
any of his books could misunderstand the firm 
faith in a divine righteousness and love, the gen- 
erous width of human sympathy, the lofty scorn 
of moral baseness, the just and clear view of the 
real principles involved in ary question, the love 
of truth, that shown over every page; and the 
dullest eye could not but kindle as it traced the 
splendid panoramas in which he unrolled the his- 
tory of the Jewish or the Oriental Church, the 
traditions of the Desert and the Promised Land, 
or the records of his own Westminster. 

His faculty of vivid reproduction of the past, of 
picturesque illustration, of adaptation of every 
| collateral aid and association in producing the 
one perfect impression he wished to fix in the 
memory, was unequaled by any literary craft we 
have ever known, 

Amid the uproar raised about the ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews,” he held out his friendly hand to the 
authors. When Dr. Colenso was under the ban 
of Convocation, he asked him to preach at the 
Abbey. When Pére Hyacinthe broke with the 
Roman hierarchy, and encountered the ecclesias- 
tical and social ostracism which visited his mar- 
riage, he found refuge and countenance for him- 
self and his wife in the deanery. The vilified 
name, the lost cause, the unfriended struggler, 
never appealed in vain to Stanley’s generous chiv- 
alry. It was this sentiment, more than any other, 
that urged him to withstand for a time the popu- 
lar objection to giving to the last Napoleon a 
niche in the British Walhalla. 

His thoughtful kindness, the personal trouble 
he would take to do one a service, were remark- 
able in a man so engrossed in society and affairs. 
His unselfish consideration for the interests of 
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those who were but privates in the wile of ‘ie. 
ture, in which he was a renowned chief, was a 
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sent.’’ The sentence recalls one of his charac- 
teristics—a most deplorable handwriting. Worse 


form of brotherly kindness of which few of us | penmanship—more scraggy and inscrutable — 


have had much experience. 


He would go out of | could not be imagined. 


He used to admit, 


his way to introduce in an article, or even in | pathetically, his failures in this department, al- 
a note at a page-foot, a commendatory notice of | though never willing to acknowledge blame if it 


a work in which he took an interest, especially if | could be laid on some one else. 


I once received 


the author were young, or appeared specially in | a letter from him a week old, and that had 


need of it. And he liked one to be aware that | 
he took pains to do this. ‘I do not know whether | 
you detected the track of a friend in two recent | | it 
Scottish biographies in the Zimes,’’ he ee be 
after one of these kindly feats. 


traveled far and wide ere reaching me, at 69 
Inverness Terrace, W., to which he had addressed 

“Try Holloway Road” had been added by 
some ingenious official. I sent the dean the 
_ envelope as a curiosity, and he wrote back,—quite 


In inviting M. Renan to deliver a course of | | ignoring the illegibility of his ‘‘Inverness Ter- 


lectures in Westminster Abbey, Dean Stanley | 


seemed to many to be taking a step in the sand | 


all too near the sea; but already it is seen to have 
been a firm step on the beautiful land of the | 
future: a land of light and charity, firmly com- 
passed by infinite depths of heaven. 





Stanley was a loyal son of the Church of Eng- | 


land, but to him her reformation was as dear as 


her catholicity; nor did he regard her catholic | 


character as determined by her form of govern- 
ment. A bishop was, in his eyes, a useful church 
functionary, and nothing more. He used to con- 
gratulate himself that, as the syccessor of the 


abbots of Westminster, he was independent of | 


the whole bench of bishops. It was, perhaps, 


race,’’—‘‘ I see that my address was right, as far 
as it went; ‘ Holloway Road’ was added by the 
postmasters.’’ I remember his telling us, at the 
Sons of the Clergy dinner, in Glasgow, how the 
‘*Halo of the Burning Bush’’ had come back 


| from the printers transmuted into the ‘‘ Horn of 


the Burning Beast.’’ 

How full and varied was his fund of anecdote, 
narrative, reminiscence! One recalls the viva- 
cious, rapid utterance—the eye now beaming with 
sympathy, now twinkling with humor—the mobile 
mouth, with its patrician: curves—the delicately 


sensitive and eager face, that in graver hours or 


this personal independence, as well as his love of | 


liberty, of free discussion, and of popular rather 
than priestly government in the Church, that led | 
him to cultivate such close relations to the Church | 
of Scotland, and especially to those of its clergy 
who might be called Broad Churchmen. His 
sympathy with that party combined with his wish 
to do justice to the principles which he believed 
the Presbyterian Church had represented in the 
past, and he desired to bear his testimony, at a 
critical time, to the worth of the national estab- 
lishment, in prompting the delivery of his lectures 
on the Church of Scotland, in Edinburgh, in 
1872. The lectures are not without faults; but 
no more impartial and comprehensive sketch of 
Scotch Church history was ever limned, and the 
necessity and success of his vindication of un- 
popular ‘* Moderatism’’ was attested by the noisy 
violence of the resentment which greeted it. 

‘*T hope to publish the letters immediately,’’ he 
wrote, ‘that is to say, as soon as the printers can 
get through the mass of illegible MS. that I have 





in earnest talk grew so solemn—so impressive, 
with the dignity of lofty thought and feeling. 
Some men, in anecdote and narrative, always 
suggest ‘‘ guorum pars magna fui,’’ and obtrude 
their own personality. The dean knew better; 
| and especially in relating incidents of his unique 
experience, of which few, if any except himself, 
had had cognizance, he showed a ‘‘curiosa felict- 
zas’’ in imparting what was of interest without 
involving names or secrets. His reticence was as 
remarkable as his memory. 

As one looks back on him, the “study of 
imagination’ gets thronged with pictures, that 
pass gently before ‘‘ the eye and prospects of the 
soul,’’ recalling that slender figure, ‘‘ that good 
gray head,’’ that beautiful countenance, amid the 
old familiar scenes that shall know him no more 
forever; in the pulpit of the choir, or at the 
reading-desk in the nave, as in the summer twi- 
light he pronounced, in his tone of trembling 
earnestness, his benediction of that ‘‘ peace of 
God which passeth all understanding ;’’ among 
the chapels and the monuments, the tiny centre 
of a listening ring of visitors—often of working- 
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men—to whom he is imparting the lore of the 
mighty abbey; in the deanery, in quiet talk 
in his study, or in rich and versatile colloquy 
at his table, in those bright days when the gra- 
cious presence, that he was so proud of, shed its 
charm on all; at St. Andrew’s, in the old library, 
on the evening of his installation, searching out 
each of the students for a word of talk, and at 
last resting by the table, in_the centre of the 
room, and saying, with an air of satisfaction 
and relief, ‘‘ Now, I think I have spoken to 
every one;’’ all now but a vision and a mem- 
ory. 

It is good to have known so beautiful a‘ char- 
acter. 

‘* In hora mortis, et in die judicit, sit anima mea 
cum illis.”’ 

The end of the noble life came sooner than we 
had hoped; but the frame wanted vital force to 
repel the sharp attack of disease, and when Bishop 
Fraser made that pathetic appeal to the congrega- 
tion in the abbey—*‘ Pray for him, good people, 
while prayers may yet avail’’—he was already 
passing gently under the shadows of death. “The 
doctors had desired him not to speak, and, with 
his usual wonderful patience, he obeyed them,’’ 
we are told; so there were but few last words. 
Among the broken sentences that the watchers by 
his side caught up were these: ‘‘As far as I 
understood what the duties of my office were 
supposed to be, in spite of every incompetence, I 
am yet humbly trustful that I have sustained 
before the mind of the nation the extraordinary 
value of the Abbey as a religious, national, and 
liberal institution.’’ ‘*The end has come in a 
way I most desired it should come. I am per- 
fectly satisfied—perfectly happy—I have not the 
slightest misgiving.’’ ‘I always wished to die at 
Westminster.”’ 

The friends beside him desired to join in the 
Holy Communion with him ere he went, and 
Canon Farrar administered it. When he was 
about to give the blessing, the dean took hold of 
his hand, and signified that he should wait ; then, 
slowly, but quite distinctly, he himself pronounced 
the Benediction. Before midnight of the same 
day—Monday, 18th July—he had passed away. 

On the following Monday, in the afternoon, he 
was carried to his grave in Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel. The Queen, to whom, and to whose 
family, he had long been a faithful friend and 
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adviser, had ordered that he should be laid in that 
royal precinct, beside his wlfe. 

Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, writing 
to the New York J/ndependent, described this last 
scene in the following vivid and touching words: 

‘The crowd in the Abbey was prodigious. 
Many of the guests climbed upon the monuments 
to witness the ceremonies. After long and patient 
waiting, we heard the funeral anthem sounding 
through the nave, and presently the procession 
entered. It contained the foremost living men of 
England. The heir to the throne marched in and 
occupied the pew of his old tutor, who was lying 
in the coffin before him. Upon the coffin were 
wreaths of ‘ immortelles,’ and white flowers from 
the Westminster schoolboys, and a handful of 
lilies from the Queen herself. The venerable 
Archbishop of Canterbury was in the line, and 
Cardinal Manning, and Lord Houghton, and 
Tyndall, and Browning, and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. The cofftn was borne by the same hands 
that had carried the dean’s beloved wife, Lady 
Augusta, to her burial. It was set down before 
the pulpit in which the dean had stood a few 
days before. . 

** By the foot of the coffin the most conspicuous 
figure was Willigm E. Gladstone. He was called 
away before the service was over, and hastened to 
the House of Commons. (The pilot cannot leave 
the helm while the ship of State is off that Irish 
lee shore.) The funeral music to-day was solemn 
and sublime. Its rich strains swelled and rolled 
among the lofty arches with prodigious grandeur. 
Then the deep tones of the Dead March were 
heard, and the procession formed again. ‘The 
body of Arthur Stanley was taken up and tenderly 
carried over those historic stones which he himself 
had trodden so often and so long. He was to be 
laid among the great in his death. 

‘*With slow and measured tread they bore him 
past the tomb of Dryden. Old Spenser and Ben 
Johnson, and the author of the ‘ Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard,’ were sleeping close by. A little 
further on, they passed the tomb of Edward the 
Confessor. The heir to the Confessor’s throne 
was in the procession, and the descendants, too, 
of many a great warrior who lay in silent stone 
effigy on those monuments. Gradually the line 


passed on and on among the columns, until it 
entered the door of Henry the Seventh’s chapel 
and disappeared from my view.”’ 
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A STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 


By C. H. AMBERs. 


CHAPTER IV.—MORE LINKS, 


| way to the Cottage. Where have you been? To 


TuouGH I had no doubt but that Stockdale had | Rathminster ?”’ 


intercepted my letter, yet I was determined, if 
possible, to place the matter beyond question. 
At first I thought of making inquiries at the post- 
office as to who had received the letters from the 
office, for in those days, in Rathminster at least, 


letters were not delivered at the houses, but lay Tom, I am very glad we happened to meet, for 


in the post-office till called for. On consideration 
I abandoned this idea, because I thought it un- 
likely that the postmaster could recollect what 
happened two years before sufficiently well to 
enable him to give me any information on such a 
point; and I was unwilling, moreover, to give 
occasion for any gossip on the subject. And it 
would be best, on the whole, to find out what I 
could, in the first place, from Fairy. I should 
have to see my cousin, at any rate, for I could not 
leave Rathminster without knowing, if possible, 
why Mrs. Pearson had exacted that promise from 
me. But Stockdale’s coldness toward me—while 
it confirmed my suspicion that he had seen my 
letter and so regarded me in the light of a lover 


| 
| 


| 
| 





‘*No, Tom,’’ she said, ‘‘I have been to the 
church-yard to see my mother’s grave ;’’ and she 
burst into tears. We walked on in silence for 
some time until she had recovered her composure, 
and then, looking up into my face, she said, ‘*Oh 


there is one thing I wish to say to you. I don’t 
like to speak to Robert about it; but I should like 
to be buried, Tom, when I die, beside mother.”’ 

She spoke quite calmly, but her extreme pale- 
ness and a strange expression which I had never 
seen in her face before alarmed me, and I ex- 
claimed: 

‘Why, Fairy, tell me, are you ill? Is there 
anything the matter with you?”’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ she replied ; ‘nothing. But I know 
that I shan’t live long, and I could not speak to 
Robert about it—it would vex him so. Another 
thing,’’ she continued, ‘‘ that I wished to say to 
you is, that you must not think me changed toward 
you, or that I am forgetting my dear old friend. 


of Fairy’s—made it difficult for me to have an | Oh, Tom, dun’t think hardly of me, or forget me, 


opportunity of speaking to her. 
already passed since the funeral, and I had heard 
nothing from the Stockdales, nor had I seen them 
or been invited to visit them. I did not wish to 
write to Fairy, and I could not well ask to have 
a private interview with her; and in paying a 
formal visit it was not likely that I should have 
an opportunity of making such inquiries as I 
wished ; indeed, it was evidently Stockdale’s in- 
tention to keep me at a distance. 

At length, as no other course seemed open to 
me, I determined to walk out to the Cottage, in 
hopes that accident might perhaps afford me the 
opportunity I desired. That afternoon, therefore, 
I did so, and on reaching the church-yard I passed 
through it and followed the pathway across the 
fields. I had not gone more than a hundred 
yards along it, when I saw my cousin a little in 
advance of me, walking slowly homeward. A 
few rapid steps brought me to her side. 

“Oh, Fairy,’’ I said, as we shook hands, ‘‘I am 
glad I happened to find you. I was just on my 


Some days had whatever happens. 
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Pray don’t, for you are now 
my dearest, my only friend. But what I mean to 
say is ** Here she hesitated a little. Then 
she continued, ‘* The fact is, Tom, that Robert, 
somehow, does not like you as he should. But 
he does not know you as I do. And you must 
not be hard upon him. It is some unaccountable 
prejudice of his; but I thought it best to tell you, 
as I feared you might wonder at his manner 
toward you, and at my not writing or asking you 
to our house.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ I replied, ‘‘I am sorry he has taken a 
dislike to me. Iam sure I have never given him 
any ground for it. At any rate, it will have no 
effect upon my feelings for you. But tell me, 
Fairy, is he very kind to you?”’ 

I was angry with myself the moment I had 
asked this question, for the blood rushed into 
my cousin’s cheeks, and I observed that her lips 
quivered. 

‘¢Tom,’’ she said, ‘‘ you have no right to * 
Then she stopped abruptly and covered her face 
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with her hands, and I could see that she was 
weeping. 

‘“«Fairy,’’ I cried, ‘‘ forgive me, and don’t be 
vexed. You must think of me as your brother 
now. I feel as if you were my sister, and you 
cannot wonder that I am anxious to hear that you 
are happy.”’ 

She then said, as she grew quite calm again, 
‘‘Oh, I am not angry, Tom; and I forget. After 
the promise you made my mother, you have a 
right to take care of me. But don’t think, pray, 
don’t think for a moment that Robert does not 
love me. Indeed he does. He’s very fond of 
me. And you know,” she added, as she gave a 
little laugh,—very sad, it sounded to me,—‘‘ one 
must give up some of one’s own way when one 
marries. I have promised, you must know, Mr. 
Rivers, to obey.” 

‘Well, Fairy, will you allow me to ask another 
question ?”’ 

“Yes, Tom ; I shan’t be so foolish again.”’ 

‘¢Can you tell me, then,’’ I said, ‘‘ what made 
your mother so anxious that I should make that 
promise ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, I don’t know,” she replied. ‘‘ At least 
I fancy it may be that she thought me sometimes 
unhappy. You see I used always to be so merry 
and childish; but that goes off, you know, when 
one grows older and is married. And Robert is 
sometimes low-spirited and things put him out, 
and I suppose I can’t help being vexed when 
matters go wrong with him. If you ever marry, 
Tom, and so justify the report we heard, you will 
find that you will have then more than your own 
troubles to bear. And I, you know, had never 
anything to grieve me all my life. I do think my 
only trials were parting from you when you went 
to sea, and so, except on that account or for some 
childish annoyance, mamma never saw me grieved 
in any way; and I suppose she thought me changed, 
as perhaps I am a little. That must have been her 
reason. But remember,’’ she persisted, looking 
up into my face as she laid her hand upon my 
arm, ‘remember always, Robert is very fond of 
me !’’ 

We spoke no more on this subject ; Fairy seemed 
to wish to avoid it. And I had heard enough. I 
knew now that my cousin’s married life was not, 
and would not be a happy life. She had not said 
that her husband was ind to her; she had been 
unable to say that. ‘Alas, alas!’’ I thought, 











‘what will become of my darling Fairy, linked 
to one who can treat her harshly ?”’ 

I felt, however, that there was still another 
matter on which I was anxious to be informed, so 
I spoke to Fairy of myself and what had happened 
to me since we met, of the letters I had received 
from home, and those I had written. And then 
I took occasion to ask her how she got my letters, 
whether she went to the post-office herself, or who 
brought them. And then she told me, with a shy 
little smile, that ever since that morning on which 
I had left Rathminster, Robert Stockdale used to 
call, when at home, at the office, and bring her 
any letters that might be for her. ‘‘ Though they 
were few enough, and hardly ever one from you, 
Tom,’’ she added. She was glad, I thought, to 
have this little instance of her husband’s attentive- 
ness to tell me. Poor Fairy! But I remembered 
that Stockdale was familiar with my handwriting, 
and that my initials stood out clearly on the seal. 
And I now knew for certain what had become of 
my lost letter. 

‘And perhaps you have forgotten a letter which 
had a primrose inside it. Did he bring you that 
one ?’’ I inquired. 

“Oh, yes, Tom,’’ she said; ‘‘it was the first 
one he brought me. I remember it very well, 
and your dreadful leap. As you did not name 
your reward, I thought a lock of my hair would 
be quite recompense enough for so rash an act.”’ 

‘Why, Fairy, did I ask for nothing? Was 
there nothing in the letter but the primrose ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ she answered. ‘‘I remember quite 
well. You merely said in a postscript that you 
inclosed the flower.’’ 

‘‘And from whom did you hear that I was 
going to be marricd?’’ I asked. 

‘Oh, Robert heard it ever so long ago in Liver- 
pool, and we wondered that you never mentioned 
it to us. But tell me, was it not true ?’’ 

‘*No, Fairy,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘it was a lie. But 
never mind; it makes no difference now. I un- 
derstand how the report arose.’’ 

It was clear as daylight now what had happened. 
Stockdale had withheld my private letter to Fairy. 
The flower he had not removed, because it was 
only mentioned in the postscript, and he did not 
understand its import; and I had been totally 
misled by poor Fairy’s gift. I could not tell 
Fairy the baseness of her husband, and it required 
all my power of self-restraint to conceal my emo- 
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tion. I changed the subject; and we walked on 
slowly, saying little until we reached a little wood 
through which the pathway led. We were now 
close to the Cottage, and I, having no inclination 
to meet Stockdale, determined to bid Fairy good- 
bye and return to the town. 

‘‘ Promise me,’’ I said, ‘‘that you will certainly 
write if ever you should require my help.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, Tom,” she steadily answered; ‘‘I 
promise.”’ 

I was not satisfied. I had taken her hand to 
bid her farewell, and still held it in mine. I 
feared that she might need my assistance and yet 
not ask for it. s 

‘¢ Promise,’’ I said, ‘‘ that you will write at any 
time that you feel in your heart your dear mother 
would have wished that you should. Promise 
that, Fairy, and I shall be content.’’ 

What her answer might have been I do not 
know, for at that moment Stockdale dashed out 
from among the trees close to us, his face distorted 
with rage. 

‘«So,”’ he cried, addressing his wife, and almost 
unable to speak with excitement, ‘‘this is the way 
you go to see your mother’s grave! Oh, I under- 
stood your deceit from the first! Did not I tell 
you you were to have nothing more to do with 
this person? And yet you at once make an 
appointment with him. Over him I have no 
authority ; he may do as he pleases, so as he does 
not interfere with me and mine. But once for 
all, my wife shall obey me, or it will be worse for 
her !’” 

Fairy remained wonderfully calm through this 
outburst on the part of her husband. I could see 
she was vexed that I was witness of it; but she 
bore it so patiently herself, that I felt sure it was 
of no uncommon occurrence. 

When Stockdale had finished speaking, she said, 
very quietly, ‘‘ You are quite mistaken, Robert. 
You know I wanted you to come with me, and 
you would not. And Tom overtook me quite 
accidentally as I was returning.’’ Then fearing, 
I think, that, if she remained, her husband might 
display yet further his harshness toward herself 
and the cruel jealousy of his temper, she turned 
to me and said, ‘‘ Good-bye, Tom.’’ One touch 
of her gentle hand, one kind look from those 
dark-gray eyes,—the last,—and my darling cousin 
had gone. And Stockdale and I remained upon 
the path. 


He was the first to speak. ‘‘ Rivers,’’ he said, 
‘* you have heard what I have said to my wife. 
Perhaps you think me wrong—perhaps you think 
me unjust. I don’t mean to discuss the matter 
with you. But one thing you must understand is, 
that I won’t endure—no, not for a moment—any 
interference of yours in my conerns, and it’s as 
well that I should have this opportunity of asking 
you what you meant by that promise you made 
Mrs. Pearson ?” 

I found some difficulty in replying to him. I 
had scarcely understood his question, filled as my 
mind was with the thought of his treachery toward 
myself, and his cruelty to one whom I loved better 
than my life, and who, but for his baseness, it might 
have been my happiness to cherish and protect. 
As I hesitated, he continued, in his rough, over- 
bearing manner, ‘‘ Come, it is better that we should 
understand one another. What did you mean by 
that promise ?”’ 

‘* Well,” I replied,‘‘I have no objection to an- 
swer you. What I meant by that promise was 
this: that I should consider Annie as my sister, 
and that I should act a brother’s part by her 
whenever she should stand in need of it.’’ 

‘« Brother ! sister !’’ exclaimed Stockdale, with a 
sneer. ‘It’s but lately you thought of such a 
relationship. I know more about the matter than 
you imagine.”’ 

“*Stockdale,’’ I replied, ‘‘in one thing you are 
right, and it’s better, as you said, that we should 
clearly understand one another. I understand 
you, what you mean, and what youare. And now 
you shall understand me. You think I have for 
my cousin a love greater than a brother’s for his 
sister. Perhaps that is true. When we were chil- 
dren together, and I was her constant compsnion, 
and when to please her used to be my chief de- 
light, I loved her with more than a brother’s love, 
and every year that has passed over our heads since 
has added to the strength of my affection. In 
childhood, in boyhood, I loved her as only one 
who had known her so long and so well could. 
And when I became a man, then it was the dearest 
hope of my life that one day I might be able to 
ask her to become my wife. It was this hope that 
made separation from her tolerable; it was this 
hope that nerved me to work as few have done ; 
it was this hope that enabled me to win the position 
which I now hold; and then, after years of patience 





and of toil, when the time came that I had a right 
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to ask her to be my wife, and I wrote to her—for 
I could not come to see her—you basely stole 
my letter! Yes,’’ I said, for his lips moved as if 
he was going to speak ; ‘‘ I know it all, and it’s 
useless for you to deny it—you basely read and 
kept back more than one letter of mine to her. 
It is you who have robbed me of my hope, and 
made life for me aruin! Iknow what your love 
for her is—a feeling unworthy of that holy name 
—for I have heard you speak toher. Learn now 
what my love for her is. When I can see the man 
before me who has spoken to her as you have 
spoken, and has done me the injury that you have 
done and yet leave him unpunished, it is because I 
love her. And now, mark me, Stockdale !’’ I con- 
tinued. ‘* You wished to know the meaning of my 
promise to Mrs. Pearson. Well, I believe you 
treat my cousin cruelly. If so, let me warn you of 
this, that her love for you is your protection—keep 
that protection if you can; for take my solemn 
warning that if you lose it I shall fulfill my 
promise to her mother in a way that only one you 
have so injured can !’’ 

Stockdale made no reply. He stood before me 
pale and motionless, and I turned to leave him. 
As I did so, he asked me in a low voice whether I 
intended to come and see his wife. I answered, 
‘No; not unless she asks me to do so.”’ 

««That,’’ I heard him say, ‘‘she will never do 
while she lives.”’ 

And we parted. I had nothing to keep me in 
Rathminster—my staying there could do no good, 
would only increase the unreasoning jealousy of 
Stockdale, and make Fairy’s life more miserable ; 
so I returned to England. 


CHAPTER V.—TOO LATE, 

Two or three years now passed by, during 
which I heard nothing of the Stockdales. It was, 
I well remember, the last day of the year 1842. 
I had just returned to Liverpool with the Mi- 
randa from Trinidad, had left the vessel in dock, 
and had made my way as usual to the Neptune 
Hotel. On asking for letters, the waiter—a new 
one; the old waiter had left, I found, some four 
or five months before—placed a bundle of them 
in my hand. But in looking over the addresses 
I saw at once there was none from Rathminster. 
I thrust them into my pocket ; I would read them 
at my leisure. The letter which I had been so 
long expecting, which I dreaded to receive, was 





not there. ‘‘It has not come yet,’’ I said to 
myself, with a feeling of relief. After dinner, I 
retired, as was customary with me, to my room. 
I had some writing todo. When that was finished, 
I drew my chair to the fireside, and took up a 
book, which I soon, however, laid aside, finding 
that I was reading the sentences: mechanically, 
without taking in the meaning, my mind being 
occupied with other things. So I sat thinking— 
thinking of the old times, of my disappointment, 
of Fairy, of my last meeting with her. I had no 
reason for expecting a letter from her. After 
what her husband had said, it was improbable 
that she would ask me to go to see her—improb- 
able even that she would write to me. ‘‘ How, 
then,’’? I asked myself, ‘‘am I to learn anything 
of her at all unless I go to Rathminster!” I 
felt uncertain what to do. On the one hand, 
there was the harm a visit might do; but on the 
other, there was my promise to Mrs. Pearson. 
There might be nbthing amiss; and yet I felt 
uneasy in my mind; and I have since remem- 
bered that, as I sat by the fireside on that night, 
—the last night of the year,—I actually wished 
that I possessed the power one reads of in fairy 
tales, of seeing what has happened in some far-off 
place. 

At length, as my eves rested upon the oak cabi- 
net opposite, I recollected the order I had given 
to the former waiter about my letters. ‘‘I may 
as well,” I thought, ‘‘ just look into that drawer.”’ 
I walked over to the cabinet, and pulled the 
drawer open; and there it was, the very letter I 
was dreading to receive, lying where it had been 
for months! I knew Fairy’s handwriting in a 
moment. I opened the letter and read it. It 
was very short. 

‘*My Dear Tom: Perhaps I shall not see you 
again ; and so I wish just to tell you how grateful 
I am to you for all your kindness to me ever since 
we were children together. You were very good 
to me that last day I saw you, and I know that 
you will remember what I said to you about the 
grave. Good-bye. Ever, as of old, your affec- 
tionate Farry.”’ 

My anxiety about Fairy was increased a hun- 
dred-fold by this letter. She did not say she was 
in trouble. But why did she tell me nothing of 
herself? Why did she speak of not seeing me 
again? Why did she remind me of the promise 
about her grave? Why did she write at all? 





it might be dangerously ; and the letter was five 
months old! 
At any rate, I could not endure the suspense. 
My mind was made up. I would go to Rath- 
minster as soon as it should be in my power to 
do so. 

It was the morning of the fourth of January, 
before I was able to leave Liverpool ; and on the 
afternoon of the fifth,.I reached Rathminster. 
On driving into the town, I noticed that many of 
the shop windows were closed—a token that some 
one was dead ; and, seeing an acquaintance as I 
stepped off the car, I asked him who it was. 

‘* Have you not heard,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ That 
is very strange. I thought it was on account of 
it that you were here.’’ 

Then a great fear came upon me. 
it?’ I demanded. 

He did not tell me, but I knew, for he said, 
‘“‘You had better come with me, I think. Dr. 
Burton is at home, and he was there, and can tell 
you.”’ 

I went with him to the doctor’s house—a kind 
old man, though never a very able practitioner, 
and for many years inefficient through age. He 
told me all. It was more dreadful than I had 
even imagined. Fairy was dead. There had 
been an inquest, at which Dr. Burton was exam- 
ined. She had been found, on the morning of 
New Year’s Day, lying dead in the little wood, 
under one of the silver firs at the side of Stock- 
dale’s cottage. There was no doubt what had 
happened, for one of her husband’s razors was 
found in her hand. The jury, being resident 
in the locality, and knowing all the circum- 
stances, did not think it necessary, said Dr. 
Burton, to go into any minute or painful in- 
vestigation. It was clearly a case of temporary 
insanity, 

““You know,’’ he said, ‘‘ her manner was very 
strange of late—great and unreasonable depression 
of spirits, and a desire to be alone. I saw her a 
week before, and found her in an extremely 
nervous condition, and thought it right to warn 
her husband that she should not be left by herself. 
It was while he was asleep she did it.’’ The 


funeral, the doctor told me, was to be the next 
day. 


‘‘Who is 
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There was something wrong. She was ill, perhaps, | I was in haste to be alone. Then, as I got into 





I left Dr. Burton’s house, and chose the way | 


that would bring me soonest out of the town, for | 
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the country, the desire became irresistible to walk 


Perhaps already it was too late. | along the path where I had last walked with her— 


to stand upon the spot where last I had stood 
with her—to feel again, in thought, at least, the 
parting pressure of the hand that I should never 
clasp again—to see, in memory, at least, the dark- 
gray eyes, now closed forever; and so I took the 
pathway through the church-yard. Then, as I was 
passing through it, I remembered Fairy’s request, 
the last she ever made of me, ard I turned aside 
to see the spot where she was to rest. I found 
Mrs. Pearson’s grave. I had almost dreaded to see 
a fresh opening in the turf; but there was none ; 
the green sod had not been disturbad. Could the 
intention be to bury her in some other part of the 
church-yard ? I determined to inquire. On find- 
ing the sexton, he told me that she was to be 
buried, he understood, in the old church-yard of 
Gortfern, ‘‘ which,’’ he said, ‘‘ is much wondered 
at, as it’s four long miles away; and both the 
Stockdales and the Pearsons have been buried here 
for generations.’’ 

On hearing this, I felt that I must at once 
speak to Stockdale on the subject, however pain- 
ful it might be to me. My promise to my cousin 
left me no alternative; so I left the church-yard, 
and walked quickly along the path through the 
fields, till I came out upon the high-road opposite 
Stockdale’s house. I crossed the garden, and 
knocked. Presently a woman came, an old ser- 
vant of the Stockdales, called Dorothy Brien. 
She did not seem to know me, and asked me what 
I wanted. I said I wished to see Mr. Stockdale. 
She inquired if my business could not be put 
off, as there was a death in the house; and on 
my replying in the negative she left me. I 
had not long to wait before Stockdale appeared. 
When he saw me, he turned deadly pale, took 
a step backward, and seemed about to close the 
door. 

I spoke to him at once. ‘‘I have come here,’’ 
I said, ‘‘merely on account of a wish ‘your wife 
once expressed to me, and of which, perhaps, 
you are ignorant. I have heard that she is to 
be buried in Gortfern church-yard ; and I think 
it my duty to tell you that it was her earnest 
desire to be laid after death beside her mother.’’ 

‘*T have made my arrangements,’’ he replied, 
‘*and it is too late to change them now.”’ 

‘«But remember it is the last opportunity you 








or I shall have of doing anything she wished. 
It’s not too late. I can speak to the sexton as I 
return. Now, Stockdale,’’ I continued; ‘‘ you 
know the injury you have done me. Well, I’ll 
forgive it, here and now, if you will have this 
one thing done that my cousin wished.”’ 

But no; he would not. The more I urged my 
request, the more determined he seemed to become 
in refusing ; so I left him. Madman that he was, 
there came a time when he would have given all 
that he possessed to have done what I so earnestly 
entreated him to do that evening! But already 
the hand of Fate—I should give it another name 
—was resting on him! 

Gortfern church-yard was, as I have said, about 
five miles from Rathminster. The road, a bad 
one, little used, led up among the hills, and came 
out upon the level moorland above, and was now 
principally employed for carting the peat into the 
town. 

It was out on this moorland, near a little lake, 
and surrounded by rushy fields and heather, that 
Gortfern church-yard was situated. Whether there 
had ever been a church there, I know not; and 
now it was only the few families living in the 
neighborhood that ever used the place as a bury- 
ing-ground. There poor Fairy’s grave was made, 
deep down in the black peat; and there, as 
the cold winter wind moaned and sighed around 
us, the funeral service was read, and then we left 
the church-yard. But few persons accompanied 
us the whole way to Gortfern; and of these, 
Stockdale and I alone had remained to see the 
grave filled up. I was a little way in advance of 
him as we walked down the lane leading to the 
road; there was no one near us, and as I had 
something to say to him I turned round and 
stopped him. 

‘*What’s this for? What are you going to 
do?’’ he stammered, and thrust his hand into the 
breast-pocket of his coat. 

“You need not be frightened,” I replied ; “and 
you may leave that pistol where it is. Iam not 
going to hurt you, It may even be a relief to you 
to hear what I am about to say.’’ 

**T don’t wish,” he answered, ‘‘ to hear any- 
thing from you.’’ 

‘* But you shall !’’ I said, placing myself directly 
before him, so that he could not pass without 
pushing me aside. ‘‘You know,’’ I continued, 
‘*the wrong you have done me, and what you 
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deserve at my hands. Well, it is impossible to 
alter what is past; and I have come to see that to 
punish you for it would bring me no satisfaction. 
With regard to her, I hold you answerable for her 
death.”’ 

He was going to speak; but I went on: 

** Yes; it was your cruelty that brought her to 
it, I told you once that your safety lay in her 
love for you. Well, that is at an end now, and 
my hand is free to strike., But she is gone—gone 
where she needs no more the love or the protec- 
tion I could give her—where no hand can assail, 
and no hand is needed to defend. I do not say I 
forgive you; your great sin is not against me, and 
it is not mine to pardon it. But mark me well! 
Do not flatter yourself, because you have escaped 
human vengeance”’ (as I spoke, the man became 
ashy pale) ; ‘* you know best what you have done, 
and what you deserve; and I tell you that now, 
as I stand before you, the conviction is strong 
upon me, that for the wrong you have done my 
cousin, the punishment will yet overtake you, and 
that I shall live to see it !’’ 

As I turned to go, he exclaimed : 

‘*Stop! Stay a moment. What do you mean? 
You had better take care how you invent ‘ 
He hesitated. 

‘“*You need not fear me, Stockdale,’’ I said. 
‘*T shall leave this place to-day. I wish never to 
return to it, or see-you again. If I should, it will 
not be my doing, but the work of a hand from 
which no human creature can escape !”’ 





CHAPTER VI.—THE PROMISE KEPT. 

YEARS again passed by, during which I had 
neither heard of Stockdale nor revisited my old 
home. Time, which softens all sorrows, had taken 
away the sharpness of mine. I had not, indeed, 
forgotten Fairy, and I had remained unmarried. 
But of Stockdale I hardly ever had a thought now. 
Twenty years had passed since the events men- 
tioned in the last chapter, and almost as many 
since I had been in Liverpool. It was an evening 
in the month of May, when, after so long an 
absence, I once more found myself in that busy 
town. I supposed that I should certainly be for- 


gotten at the Neptune, if indeed that hotel should 
still be in existence ; but I wished to see the place 
again, and so made my way toward my old quarters. 
It was with some curiosity that I turned into the 
little court where the inn used to be. 


It was 
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there still, apparently unchanged, and I entered. 
Of course, I was not recognized ; but when I men- 
tioned my name and said that I used to be well 
known at the Neptune, I found that the name at 
ieast was remembered, and that there was an apart- 
ment still called Captain Rivers’s room. To a 
wanderer such as I had been, without relative or 
home, this was some satisfaction, and I asked to 
be allowed again to occupy my own room. 

And so that night I found myself sitting by the 
fireside, as I had done nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury before. Everything in the room was just as 
I had last seen it. There was no change in the 
furniture. The same massive mahogany bedstead 
with its crimson curtains was there; the same 
table at which I had written my letter to poor 
Fairy. The arm-chair I was sitting in was the very 
one in which I had so often sat and thought of her. 
Opposite me was the old oak cabinet; and I am 
half ashamed to confess that I actually went over 
to it and opened the right-hand drawer and looked 
in with a kind of feeling that I should find a letter 
for me in it. There was none, of course. But as 
I sat in the old place by the fireside that night, 
memories of the past crowded thick upon me, 
incidents long forgotten returned vividly to my 
mind. I thought of my old home; of Mrs. Pear- 
son, and my promise to her; of Fairy—of my last 
interview with her; of the lonely grave on the 
wild moorland—until I observed that the fire had 
gone out, and that it was far on in the night. 
Then I went to bed and fell asleep. But still my 
thoughts were busy with the past. I seemed in 
my dreams to pass again through the scenes of 
my childhood and youth. But one strange feature 
was present in them all. I was a boy playing 
with Fairy. We were full of mirth, the garden 
ringing with our laughter, when suddenly a ser- 
vant appeared calling us in. It was Dorothy 
Brien, the old servant of the Stockdales. The 
scene changed. I was returning to Rathminster 
after my first voyage, anxious to see Fairy again, 
and feeling a pleasure in coming home—never, 
perhaps, so sweet and unmixed as in youth, and 
after a first absence. I knocked at the door. 
“Fairy will surely open it,’’ I thought. But no. 
It was Dorothy. ‘‘There is sickness in this 
house,’’ she said; ‘‘ you cannot enter.’? So my 
dream went on, one scene succeeding another, and 
with each this old servant was strangely mixed up. 
I thought I was returning from my poor darling’s 





funeral. At a turn of the road the same woman 
suddenly met me. ‘‘Stop!’’ she said. ‘‘I have 
a message for you from Mrs. Stockdale. Listen 
to what I tell you;’’ and she seemed to speak 
eagerly. ‘* You are to remember your promise.” 

Then I wakened. The morning sun was pour- 
ing in its light through the window. I got up 
and dressed myself. At first I thought my dream 
was simply the effect of circumstances. The 
familiar room, and my meditations the night 
before, had awakened in me former trains of 
thought. Even in sleep my imagination was 
busy with the past; for impressions once made 
upon the mind, though forgotten, remain hidden 
away as it were in the storehouse of the memory, 
and may rise up before us again at the most unex- 
pected moments. 

But I must confess that this dream, fantastic as 
it was, strangely affected me. Old wounds will 
open afresh after they have been healed for years, 
and the vividness of my dream seemed to have 
stirred to their depths the feelings which time had 
calmed. I began to think of my promise to Fairy, 
and to ask myself, had I done a// I might have 
done to keep it; and a vague impression began to 
take possession of me that I must visit Rathminster 
once more. I reasoned with myself that it would 
be useless as well as painful for me to do so; but 
the feeling grew stronger, and I could not shake 
it off. At length, therefore, my time being at 
my disposal, I determined to yield to it; and so 
the fourth day after my arrival in Liverpool found 
me again on my way to Rathminster. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when 
I reached the town. I noticed but few changes 
in the place itself—the great change was in the 
people—a change that twenty years is sure to 
work. The young were middle-aged ; the middle- 
aged were old ; the old were dead. I saw scarcely 
a face that I recognized. Scarce a soul remem- 
bered me. I was not known at the hotel, where 
even my name had been forgotten. I was not 
sorry at this. I had come to-day ; I should be gone 
to-morrow. I scarcely wished to be recognized 
or remembered. After having had some refresh- 
ment, I strolled out along the streets. I gazed at 
the house where we had lived. I sauntered past 
the school-gates, and saw a few of the boarders 
playing in the old ball-court. I then walked 
slowly along the road past the castle; the rooks 
were busy with their nests in the fine old trees, 
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and flights of jackdaws were circling as they used 
to do round the ivy-covered walls of the old ruin. 
I had almost unconsciously taken the road which 
passed Rathminster church-yard, and before I 
knew, I found myself at the gate. Then I thought 
that I would once more walk along the path, and 
once more gaze upon the spot where I had parted 
from her. In bitterness of spirit I followed the 
path through the fields on and on, till at last I 
came out upon the high-road. On finding myself 
so near Stockdale’s house, I walked on a hundred 
yards or so until I came opposite it. I deemed 
that there was little danger of meeting Stockdale, 
and doubted whether even passing me casually he 
would recognize me. It was a lovely evening, 
and there was a delicious spring-like odor in the 
air. ‘The hedgerows were all out in leaf, and the 
green on them and on the trees was still in its 
first delicate freshness. The little birds were fully 
engaged in their domestic concerns, and the busy 
chatter of the distant rookery was just audible in 
the moments when all other sounds were hushed. 
There was no one in Stockdale’s garden, .nor 
indeed about the cottage, so far as I could see. 
The door was closed, and the blinds were down 
in the lower windows. As no one seemed near, I 
sat down upon the parapet of the little bridge. 
The moment I had seen the house, I had been 
struck by its changed aspect. Formerly, every- 
thing about it had been so neat and well kept; 
now, there was everywhere an air of neglect and 
desolation. The garden was a mass of weeds, the 
box borders of the flower-beds had grown up 
almost into shrubs, and were the only tokens of 
where the walks had been. In the centre of the 
garden, from the little gate that opened on the 
road, to the door of the house, there was an un- 
graveled pathway trodden among the weeds. The 
house, too, seemed utterly uncared for. The rustic 
porch was in a tottering condition. The creépers 
which had covered the front of the house were 
gone; here and there a portion of the decaying 
trellis-work remained hanging to the wall, and 
cracked and broken panes were to be seen in 
almost every window. I began to wonder what 
had become of Stockdale. Was he dead, or had 
he left the country, or sold his farm? Although 
it was so long since I had seen or heard of him, 
yet I had come to Rathminster expecting somehow 
to find things just as I had left them; and it had 
not even occurred to me to make any inquiries in 





the town. Had I then come back after twenty 
years just to see the house falling into ruin, and 
to hear, perhaps, that the owner had been long 
dead ? 

Still, my thoughts were not so wholly engrossed 
with suppositions as to Stockdale and his misfor- 
tunes as to make me forget that I had come to 
Rathminster determined to do one thing, if it 
were ‘possible to be done—and that was, fo keep 
my promise to Fairy. So powerfully had my recent 
dream impressed this duty upon my mind, that I 
could not help upbraiding myself for so long 
delaying its execution. But now, sitting on the 
parapet of the bridge in view of the cottage where 
she had lived, I made a firm resolve with myself 
that the duty should be postponed no longer. | 
felt impelled toward it by a mysterious something 
within me which I am not yet able to explain, 
even to myself. 

Seeing that the long-forgotten figure of Dorothy 
Brien had playetl so conspicuous a part in my 
dream, I naturally made some inquiries with 
regard to her. It appeared that shortly after Mrs. 
Stockdale’s death she had left the service of 
young Stockdale—though for many years she had 
served him and his family before him—and gune 
away, it was believed, to America. At all events, 
she had not since been heard of, and must long 
ago be dead. This information further excited 
my curiosity as to how it came that she filled so 
large a place in my dream—a dream which had 
led me after so many years to seek to make up for 
my previous neglect for Fairy’s last wish. 

It would weary the reader were I to detail the 
various steps I took in order to get the sanction 
of the necessary authorities for the removal of her 
body from that solitary grave in Gortfern church- 
yard, where it had lain undisturbed all these years. 
Fortunately, Dr. Burton, who had succeeded to 
the practice of our old medical attendant; his 
father, had not forgotten me or who I was; and 
when I had stated to him the sacred purpose of 
my visit he used every endeavor to enable me to 
carry out my wishes. From him, also, I learned 
that Stockdale a few weeks before had disappeared 
from the village in order to escape the con- 
sequences of some action on the part of an exas- 
perated creditor, and when he might return was 
not known. At all events, he was not in a position 
to raise any serious obstacle to my proposal, even 
if he were now so minded, for his life during many 
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years had been a continued sinking from bad to | 


worse. Poor in means, and degraded in character, 
he had gradually lost the respect of his neighbors | 


—a silent, dark-minded man, who moved about 
like one who has the burden of some great crime 
lying heavy upon him. 

At length we had completed our arrangements 
for the transferrence of the body of Mrs. Stockdale 
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nation that filled my mind at this, which appeared 
to me to be nothing less than a violation of the 
sanctity of death. Had I been allowed to follow 
my first impulse, it would have been to order the 
immediate replacement of the lid, that no rude 
gaze should reach those dear remains. But Dr. 


_ Burton gently took me by the arm, and, stooping 


to the Rathminster church-yard ; and for this pur- | 


pose Dr. Burton and I set out one morning armed 
with the necessary authority, to be followed in an 
hour by a hearse that was to reconvey the body 
from Gortfern. 

I shall never forget that morning. The air was 
mild and humid, with a soft mist veiling the dis- 
tant landscape ; and as we passed along that solitary 
road, which I had traversed with such bitter feel- 
ings twenty years before, the whole circumstances 
of that mournful period rose up before me in a 
kind of dreadful phantasmagoria. I saw, in im- 
agination, my cousin Fairy—the woman I had 
loved so long and so deeply—lying dead under 
the silver fir on that New Year’s morning; her 
removal to the cottage; my visit there with 
Dorothy Brien, once more telling me that there 
was death in the house; my useless expostulations 
with Stockdale; the funeral procession to Gort- 
fern church-yard, and the consignment of Fairy’s 
remains to the cold recesses of that moorland 
grave. Ah, me! that sorrow should so print its 
impress upon our hearts ! 

When we arrived at Gortfern, we found the 
sexton and his assistant in readiness for their 
work, as also two representatives of the local trust 
that had the management of this old burying-place. 
We. soon found the grave—though no tombstone 
marked the spot—and the melancholy work of 
disinterment began. I watched them, as the men 
worked downward, foot by foot, through that soft, 
black, peaty mould, till I heard their implements 
strike upon the lid, on which I had heard, as it 
were but yesterday, the dull echo of ‘earth to 
earth’’ twenty years ago. The men worked with 
care; but somehow, in the course of their opera- 
tions, the lid of the coffin had been split from top 


to bottom, and when the chest was raised out of | 


the grave and set down upon the turf of the 
church-yard, to my horror the one-half of the 
cover fell entirely away, partly revealing the 
remains which it inclosed. 
I cannot express the mingled grief and conster- 
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down, slightly raised the dank cloth that covered 
the face of the dead. What was my surprise to 
find that the countenance was almost unchanged ! 
I still could trace the well-remembered features— 
it was ‘‘as if she had not been dead aday.’’ I 
knelt down by her side, and for a short while gave 
way to the grief I could no longer suppress. 

It was afterward explained to me by Dr. Burton 
that this apparently miraculous preservation of the 
body was due to the strongly antiseptic properties 
of the peaty soil in which it had been interred ; 
although he had never in his experience seen a 
case in which the preservation had been so mar- 
velously complete. 

After allowing me for a few minutes to expend 
my grief, the worthy doctor was approaching as if 
to raise me, when we heard a voice behind us 
exclaim in tones of violent passion : 

‘*Who has done this? By whose orders was 
this grave opened ?”’ 

I started to my feet, and there, within a few 
yards of me, stood Robert Stockdale! His eyes 
were gleaming like those of a fiend. He seemed 
like a man under the influence of strong drink ; 
but it may have only been the wild excitement of 
his passionate nature. Since I had seen him last 
he was more changed than she who had all these 
years been in her grave. Haggard and ghastly, 
with blood-shot eyes and deeply-wrinkled fore- 
head, he stood before me the very impersonation 
of an evil life. 

I was about to advance and speak, when we 
observed the sexton, who had been busying him- 
self in replacing the broken lid, lift a small packet 
out of the coffin, which he handed to Dr. Burton. 
T .. packet was done up in several thick folds of 
cloth, and as he carefully unrolled these all eyes 
were riveted upon him—even those of Stockdale, 
who had now approached, and stood looking on 
as if horror-stricken. ‘The removal of the last 
fold of the cloth discovered a small volume,— 
a pocket Testament,—Fairy’s Testament! I had 
given it to her asa keepsake on my first visit to 
Rathminster, after I left home. As Dr. Burton 
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unclasped it, there fell from between the leaves a | 
scrap of paper, which he instantly took up and | 
read aloud. J shall never forget the words it | 
contained; they sounded in my ears like what 
they were—a message from the dead. | 
‘*T, Dorothy Brien, write this paper. I have 
promised to Mr. Stockdale, my master, for the 
sake of his good father and mother I have so long 
served, never to tell what I know of this dreadful | 
crime. But I will place this in my dear mistress’s | 
coffin when there is no one to see me, and God 
may reveal the truth some day. My mistress did 
not take away her own life—she was murdered by 
her husband. In the middle of the night he 
stunned her with a blow, and I saw him carry the | 
senseless body down-stairs. God and his own 
conscience only can tell what happened then. 
But she is as innocent of self-destruction as the | 
babe unborn. I do not know how I shall live 
under the burden of what I know. But Heaven 
may bring it to light some day, when I pray God 
pardon me for this great crime of concealment. 
But I cannot disgrace the son of parents who were 
so kind to me. God forgive me for my great sin. 
** DoroTHY BrIEN.”’ 








As Dr. Burton concluded the reading of this 
awful revelation,—the revelation of a secret which 
the grave had kept so long,—Stockdale turned as 
if to rush from our presence; but with a deep 
groan he staggered and fell to the ground, where 
he lay for a time like a dead man. The doctor at 
once ordered the parish authorities present to see 
to his safe custody, and that night he was con- 
signed on a charge of murder to Rathminster jail. 
For some hours, as I afterward learned, he re- 
mained in a kind of stupor, out of which condi- 
tion he gradually passed into a state bordering on 
frenzy, so much so, that he had to be closely 
watched by those in charge of him. A little after 
midnight his excitement subsided, and he was left 
apparently sunk in slumber. In the morning, 


| when his cell door was opened, it was found that 


the wretched man had passed from the power of 
human justice to that which is beyond. The 
shock caused by the sudden discovery of his 
hidden crime had killed him. 

I need not prolong my story. The body of 
Fairy was reverently conveyed from Gortfern to 
Rathminster, and laid beside that of her mother. 


| LT had kept my promise. 
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By Macnus Dwicnrt. 


More than twenty years ago, the *‘ Autocrat of | 
the Breakfast Table,’’ or one of his colleagues, said | 
in the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly,’’ ‘‘ Let me make the | 
brown bread of the nation, and I care not who | 
makes its laws.’’ But the autocrat went to writ- | 
ing poetry and saving the world by medical pre- | 
scriptions instead ; concluding, doubtless, like the | 
shrewd Yankee he was, that, for himself and | 
friends, at least, ‘‘white bread-and-butter’’ was | 
far preferable to brown bread alone: say poor | 
brown bread alone, and a scarcity at that, sich as 
is apt to fall to the lot of him who would in any | 
untimely hour crowd a higher grade of food, | 
physical or spiritual, down the unwilling throat | 
of humanity. 

Hence it happened that the ‘‘ Brown-Bread | 
Reform,’’ with all its virtues and vices, was left | 
in this country to the Tralls, the Jacksons, and | 








utterly the genius and power needed to carry the 
brown bread salvation right home to the palate 
and stomach of mankind. ‘‘ To will was present”’ 
enough with them, ‘‘ but how to perform’’ the 
feat in hand was a secret hid, and is yet hid, toa 
great extent, from the Graham cracker fraternity. 
I know that much good work has been done in 
this line, and could mention names of persons 
who to my knowledge have for twenty years been 
feeding themselves and their followers, and are 
still so feeding, on food fit for an angel’s taste, 
and I doubt not quite as fit for man’s nature ; but 
they are outside the great circles of popular life, 
having, on the one hand, convictions that shut 
them out voluntarily, and, on the other, lacking 
the gifts and graces necessary in order to mingle 
and rule therein. 

Meantime, the young men and women of the 








lesser lights of kindred spirits, who, though they | passing generation have had poorer bread and 
had abundant conviction and enthusiasm, lacked ' poorer meat than those of the preceding genera- 
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tion, with larger demands on their nervous and 
physical system. If a man wants at once to see 
proof and result of this, let him stand on the 
corner of any great thoroughfare in Philadelphia, 
New York, or London, between seven and eight 
o'clock of a week-day morning, or about six 
o’clock of a week-day evening, or take the bright 
noon of the Sabbath, when the crowds have their 
Sunday clothes on and are,standing on highest 
heels; let him look for the firm step and the 
springing motion and the natural rose-tints of 
health so characteristic of the youthful and ma- 
ture human life of thirty, forty years ago, and he 
will observe paleness of cheek, dullness of eyes, and 
a limpy, languid motion instead ; while the men 
with convictions and genius, who might, perhaps, 
have saved this world by dying for it, have been 
writing books to please, chatting sickly dilletan- 
tism, pretending to patch or mend a broken 
world by drugs that kill; our cemeteries and 
undertakers all the while thriving like so many 
tropical gardens and gardeners of the Lord. 

Now that the Brown-Bread Reform is again 
breaking out in new quarters, with more signs of 
science and sense and organized effort behind it, 
we commend to the American reader the following 
extracts taken from a late foreign journal. 


This age has been called one of “‘ loud discus- 
sion and weak conviction.’’ We do not always 
know what we want; it does not always occur to 
us that a good thing to which we have a right lies 
at our door. 

The object of the present paper is to draw 
attention to one such thing. 

Among the societies which have sprung into 
existence, and made rapid way within the past 
twelve months, is a League that believes in brown 
bread, properly made, and that agitates for its 
making and baking, and pressing, by example and 
precept, upon the acceptance of the children of 
the poor. 

The society calls itself the Bread-Reform 
League, and its members energetically labor to 
bring home to the mind of the public the convic- 
tion that our ordinary English disposal of bread 
material is wasteful, and dietetically foolish, owing 
to the rejection as human food of certain nutri- 
tious parts of the wheat. 

The contention of bread reformers against 
bread as at present made is twofold —indeed 
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threefold. They object to white bread. They 
object to ordinary brown bread. They object, 
though in less degree, to the ‘‘ whole-meal’’ brown 
bread, which has of late years been the nearest 
approach to the right thing we, in England, have 
been able to procure. 

What the right thing is, it is my purpose to 
show. But before describing it, and enlarging 
upon its merits, let us notice the grounds of objec- 
tion to that wrong thing which, in one of its 
three forms, was probably upon the reader’s 
breakfast table this morning. 

To understand these objections we must have 
before our mind’s eye a notion of what a grain of 
wheat really is, and its relation to ourselves as an 
article of food. 

I have before me the picture of a magnified 
section of the grain. I see that all the central 
and by far the larger part of this section is com- 
posed of the cells from which alone white flour is 
made. Analysts tell us that these cells contain a 
very large proportion of starch, and a small per- 
centage of the nourishing substance known as 
gluten. Surrounding this white central portion 
of each grain of wheat are five layers of other 
cells. And outside all is the hard skin or ‘ cor- 
tex”’—a woody, fibrous, and even flinty covering, 
which contains nothing valuable as human food. 

But the layers of thread lying between this 
hard skin and the central white portion are rich 
in materials which go to support life. The inmost 
layer—that next to the starchy centre—is com- | 
posed of large cells, chiefly formed of gluten. 
The remaining layers are full of useful mineral 
matters. 

Properly to sustain human life and health, it is 
needful that a due proportion of all the materials 
which exist in each of these parts of the grain 
respectively should be taken in food. There are 
but few articles of diet which contain them all, 
and in the right proportions: among these are 
milk and eggs, and bread made from the whole 
of the wheaten grain. 

The office of each of the constituents of the 
wheat is definitely known in regard to the support 
of life. The starch is valuable as a heat producer. 
The gluten goes to form flesh. The phosphatic 
salts and other mineral matters go to the forma- 
tion of bone and teeth, and to the nourishment 
of brain and nerves. And bread reformers tell 
us that the cheapest, the most convenient, and 
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the most universally wholesome way of getting the 
required proportions of these various necessaries 
of life into the system is to take them in the 
shape of properly made wheaten bread. 

(a) The objection to white bread may now be 
readily guessed. It contains but a part of the 
needful nutriment, and that part in too large a 
proportion. And the whiter it is, the worse it 
is in these two respects. Any one who had to 
live upon it, and upon nothing else, would starve 
his bones and his brains, and would speedily 
lapse into ill health. ‘Too large a proportion of 
starch is retained in the preparing of white flour: 
a large proportion of muscle and tissue formers, 
and almost all the material for formation of bone 
and nourishment of nerves and brain, being re- 
jected, and put to other purposes. For some 
reason or other, we have been for generations 
wasting a great deal of precious human food. 
What that reason is we will inquire later. 

In the absence of sufficient bone-forming mate- 
rial, children become liable to ‘‘ rickets.’’ The 
children of our English poor are singularly subject 
to bone disorder of this kind, and the fact is 
largely attributable to the custom of eating bread 
made exclusively from that white flour which is so 
deficient in lime and phosphates. For, in the 
case of the poor, the missing requisites of diet are 
not supplied by the meat, milk, and eggs which, 
being readily obtainable by the wealthier classes, 
prevent the insufficiency of white bread from 
becoming, in their case, obvious. ‘‘ A very small 
proportion of phosphate of lime introduced into 
the dietary of a growing child is capable of making 
the difference between deformity and develop- 
ment.’” 

(4) Next, What are the objections to ordinary 
brown bread ? 

What is brown bread as commonly made? 
Generally nothing more nor less than white flour, 
with some of the outer husk—the hard, innutri- 
tious coatings of the grain—coarsely ground and 
mixed with the flour. It is, as an article of diet, 
even worse than the pure white bread ; for it adds 
to the negative disadvantages of the latter its own 
positive disadvantage. This disadvantage consists 
in its irritating property, which is owing to the 
presence of the rough, hard, indigestible husk. 
Its behavior when eaten is, by its mechanical 
action, to irritate the alimentary canal, so that 
the food does not actually remain long enough in 








the body for what nourishment it contains to be 
duly absorbed and assimilated. Such bread is 
thus not only wasteful of its own material, but also 
of the human life-force and machinery that has to 
do with it. 

(¢) The objection to whole-meal bread is less 
than to either of the former kinds. Nothing said 
against white bread applies to it at all. We have 
in it the precious phosphatic salts in sufficiency, 
and also gluten and albumen in the full propor- 
tion. But the drawbacks of the brown bread 
remain. The whole-meal bread contains the flinty 
cortex, or skin; and,as commonly ground between 
stones, the harder parts of the grain (including 
this hardest of all) are left in coarse, angular bits. 
This bread is, though intrinsically richer in nour- 
ishing matters, no less irritating than common 
brown bread; and the nutriment is, therefore, 
not fully extracted from it by the eater, because 
its irritating property shortens the time of its 
digestion, and ‘does not allow the system time 
enough properly to assimilate it. 

This objection to brown bread—whether of the 
ordinary innutritious kind, or the more modern 
whole-meal bread—is felt strongly by the working 
classes, who, without reasoning on the matter, find 
their way to the right practical conclusion in 
regard to it. Such persons, never having had the 
chance of getting a brown bread which is not 
irritating, and possibly associating this drawback 
with the brownness of the bread, continue to 
prefer and to buy white bread. And the whiter 
it is, the more they believe in its excellence as an 
article of food. Dr. Gilbert, F.R.S., in a letter 
to the secretary of the Society of Arts, demurs to 
the introduction of bread made from the whole of 
the meal partly on this ground. He draws atten- 
to the fact above noted, remarking that navvies 
and other members of the hard-working class in- 
variably prefer white bread to brown; and he 
attributes this to the experience of the men who 
find themselves less nourished by brown bread on 
account of its stimulating quality. There is, of 
course, further to be considered the comparative 
unpalatableness of most brown bread. The brown 
breads hitherto within reach of the poor have 
been unsatisfactory. The ‘ right thing” in bread 
has as yet had no fair trial. 

Let us now definitely describe what that ‘right 
thing’’ is. We are prepared to demand of it that 
it should combine the digestibility of white bread 
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with the nutritive quality of whole-meal bread, 
while sharing the disadvantages of neither. First, 
as to its nourishing properties. 

The wheat-meal bread that we desire to see sub- 
stituted for the only semi-nutritious article now in 
vogue among the poor is stated to be of such 
efficiency as food that a shilling’s worth of it will 
provide an ample meal for nine grown-up persons. 
Nothing is discarded in preparation of the wheat- 
meal except the innutritious outmost skin of the 
grain. 
valuable mineral matters before named are all 
retained. 

Next, as to its digestibility. Wheat-meal bread, 
in common with whole-meal bread, contains not 
only all the elements necessary for nutrition, but 
also ‘‘ cerealine,’’ a substance which operates as a 
ferment, promoting digestion. Dr. H. C. Bart- 
lett tells us that ‘‘ within the cellular formation of 
these skins (or layers) a curious fermentative, 
albuminous principle is found, which in itself not 
only affords a most valuable nutritive quality, but 
has also the effect of rendering the flour of the 
kernel more easy of conversion into a digestible 
condition, and materially assists in a rude panifi- 
cation, or bread-making, which, however primitive, 
affords strong and healthy food staple.’? The 
superior digestibility, however, of wheat-meal 
bread over other whole-meal bread depends upon 
two further characteristics special to itself: rst, 
its freedom from the hard, objectionable, and 
useless outer skin; 2d, the fineness to which the 
meal composing it is ground. These two char- 
acteristics distinguish it from all other brown 
breads made in England, and insure its complete 
wholesomeness. In ordinary brown bread, as in 
whole-meal bread, there exist ‘‘split chaff, awns, 
and other bristly processes, besides, in some cases, 
débris of various kinds, and bran flakes.’’ These 
matters are what cause the unsuitability of such 
bread for the ordinary diet of the majority. Wheat- 
meal bread is made from meal freed from these 
irritants; the grain having been subjected to a 
process of scraping, called decortication, before 
being ground. 

The other result—the fineness of the ground 
meal—is obtained by the use of suitable steel- 
mills. Only in a steel-mill is the fine grinding of 
the harder parts of the grain possible without 
damage to the quality of the grain. Ground in 
the ordinary way between stones, the branny por- 


| . . 
tions of the grain are necessarily delivered in 


those large, angular flakes which are the cause of 
the irritating and indigestible .properties alike of 
common and of whole-meal brown bread. By the 
use of a well-adapted steel-mill the grain is cut or 
chopped into minute fragments of a granular form. 


| Besides avoiding the evil just noted, this process 
| has a further advantage—the nutritive properties 
of the grain so treated undergo none of the 
| deterioration which always accompanies the fine 


The five layers of cells containing the | 
| ing developes much heat, which heat, in technical 


crushing of meal between stones. Such fine crush- 


phrase, ‘‘ kills the quality’’ of the meal, so that it 
is impossible to make really light bread from it. 
Besides this fine steel-mill grinding, it is es- 
pecially important that the meal be passed through 
an 18-mesh sieve, as further security against the 
retention of any large or angular particles. What 
will not pass the first time should then be re- 


| ground. This simple but perfect process com- 


| pletely remedies the irritating quality of the 
meal. 

Miss Yates, the earliest agitator in the matter, 
observed two years ago, when traveling in Sicily, 
that the laboring classes there live healthily, and 
work well upon a vegetable diet, the staple article 
| of which is bread made of well-ground wheat-meal. 
| Nor are the Sicilians by any means the only people 

so supported. ‘* The Hindoos of the Northwestern 
| Province can walk fifty or sixty miles a day with 
| no other food than ‘chapatties’ made of the whole- 
meal, with a little ‘ghee’ or Galam butter.’’ 
Turkish and Arab porters, capable of carrying 
burdens of from four hundred to six hundred 
pounds, live on bread only, with the occasional 
addition of fruit and vegetable. The Spartans 
and Romans of old time lived their vigorous lives 
on bread made of wheaten meal. In northern as 
well as southern climates we find the same thing. 
In Russia, Sweden, Scotland, and elsewhere the 
poor live chiefly on bread, always made from some 
whole-meal,—wheat, oats, or rye,—and the peas- 
antry of whatever climate, so fed, always compare 
favorably with our South English poor, who, in 
conditions of indigence precluding them from 
obtaining sufficient meat food, starve, if not to 








1 We have even heard of several instances in which house- 
keepers have been in the habit of buying the grain whole, 
and grinding it at home for bread-making in an ordinary 
coffee-mill. But a steel-mill it must be. 


| 





death, at least into sickliness, on the white bread 
it is our modern English habit to prefer." 

White bread alone will not support animal life. 
Bread made of the whole grain will. The exper- 
iment has been tried in France by Magendie. 
Dogs were the subjects of the trial, and every 
care was taken to equalize all the other conditions 
—to proportion the quantity of food given in 
€ach case to the weight of the animal experi- 
mented upon, and so forth. The result was suffi- 
ciently marked. At the end of forty days the 
dogs fed solely on white bread died. The dogs 
fed on bread made of the whole grain remained 
vigorous, healthy, and well nourished. Whether 
an originally healthy human being, if fed solely 
on white bread for forty days, would likewise die 
at the end of that time, remains, of course, a 
question. The tenacity of life exhibited by Ma- 
gendie’s dogs will not evidently bear comparison 
with that of the scarcely yet forgotten forty days’ 
wonder, Dr. Tanner. Nor is it by any means 
asserted that any given man or any given child 
would certainly remain in vigorous health for an 
indefinite length of time if fed solely on wheat- 
meal bread. Not a single piece of strong evidence 
has been produced, however, to show that he 
would not; and in the only case in which whole- 
meal bread has been tried with any persistency 
or on any considerable scale among us—to wit, 
in jails—facts go to show such bread to be an 
excellent and wholesome substitute for more costly 
forms of nutritious food. 

Still, it is not a bread diet, as compared with a 
mixed diet of bread and other nourishing things, 
that we are here considering, or that the League 
is advocating. The comparison lies between a 
diet consisting mainly of white bread and one 
consisting mainly of wheat-meal bread. 

For here lies the only choice in the case of a 
large number of our countrymen. ‘The poor who 
inhabit the crowded alleys of our English cities 
cannot afford good milk, meat, or eggs. They 
must live principally on bread. And, whether 
they know it or not, the question comes near to 
being a matter of life or death to them, what 


1 « The yeomen of Elizabeth’s reign who drew their bow- 
strings to their ears and sent a cloth-yard shaft whistling 
through a barn door_at eighty yards, ate meat about once a 
week, and lived the rest of the time on whole-meal bread 
and cheese.””— Pall Mail Gazette. 
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manner of bread it is they eat. Meanwhile, their 
wan, stunted children, frequent deformity, and 
early toothlessness witness directly to hardship in 
the particular form of deficient bone nourishment. 
In the interests of such, and on the part of those 
who concern themselves in their life-struggles, the 
question deserves consideration, Can we, or can 
we not, expect human beings to live in health and 
to work ; can we, or can we not, expect children 
to grow and to develop properly—upon diet that 
starves a dog? The innutrition which causes a 
dog fed only on white bread to die in six weeks 
must go some way toward killing a human being, 
similarly fed, in the same period. For canine 
life is not so fundamentally unlike human life in 
the matter of physical requirement that we can 
rationally expect an identical condition of food 
to issue in two such opposite effects as death 
in the one case and unimpaired vitality in the 
other. : 

But not only do bones and teeth indubitably 
suffer if the mineral matters needed to form them 
be wanting in the food taken; the nerves and 
brain suffer likewise. This is to say that the 
character suffers; the whole universe is at each 
moment differently presented to consciousness ; 
the whole experience of an individual is from 
moment to moment hurtfully modified, and reacts 
in proportionally degenerate tastes, feelings, and 
conduct, if the conditions of nerve-life be unfa- 
vorable. ‘*No phosphorus, no thought,’’ said a 
celebrated German ; and, harshly materialistic as 
the saying appears, there is no escaping the fact 
of which it is a one-sided expression. Phosphorus 
is not a synonym for thought—it is not thought ; 
nor does thought depend only on phosphorus in 
the brain for its existence; but thinking does 
depend in various ways on the healthy condition 
of the nervous system ; and the condition of the 
nervous system is healthiest when it can absorb a 
certain due measure of phosphorus. And where 
no phosphorus is supplied, the brain ceases activ- 
ity entirely. Thought in our estimation will be 
degraded, or phosphorous elevated, by this indi- 
rect relationship, according to the view we take 
of one or the other ; according, that is, to whether 
our habitual conception of things is such that 
thought seems to have the dignity of mystery 
taken out of it, or whether Phosphorus seems to 
have the dignity of mystery put into it, by the 





| roundabout connection between the two. For 
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my own part, vividly realizing the supreme office 
of thought in the human world—nay, recognizing 
in thought the awakening of this unfathomable 
universe to a sense of its own being—I cannot 
conceive of its degradation through any associa- 
tion whatever. On the contrary, association with 
thought (for me) takes all the prose, all the 
commonplaceness, all the lifelessness out of that 
easily-syllabled but evasive ‘‘ matter,’’ concerning 
which, unspiritually accepting the senses as sole 
masters of the situation, we commonly cheat our- 
selves by speaking so knowingly. Such associa- 
tion, more deeply considered, should immeasurably 
enhance the value, interest, and wonder of any 
and every simpler condition, constituent, and 
process that contributes, in whatever manner or 
degree, to the support of consciousness. But, 
metaphysics apart, the stubborn truth remains. 
An ill-nourished brain cannot perform its func- 
tions efficiently ; and its possessor is for the time 
being so much the less a thinking being. I cannot 
at this moment, for instance, be thinking that 
phosphorus is a mean thing (and the bread-reform 
agitation ‘‘a storm in a tea-cup’’); but by the 
help of that mean thing itself, taken into my 
nervous system in my food (e.g. in the wheat-meal 
bread I ate an hour ago) thus to enable me to 
decry its dignity. Bread-reformers contend that 
the cheapest way of getting possession of the 
phosphates our bones and brains thus ask for in 
spite of us, is to get them in the shape of the 
best bread we can make—bread which contains 
them in due and digestible proportions, and 
which is palatable enough to be accepted, and 
eventually preferred, by all who have once seen its 
other merits. 

At this point a chemical objector puts in the 
remark, ‘‘ Granted that all the essential constitu- 
ents of food, all the materials required for build- 
ing up human bodies, are present in wheat-meal, 
it yet remains open to question whether they are 
present in the right condition for assimilation.”’ 
We are rightly reminded that it is not enough 
that bread should be made of the right stuff, but 
that it should, further, be the right stuff in the 
right state. Dr. Gilbert, whose letter I have 
already quoted above, remarks that only ‘ from 
two-thirds to three-fourths [of the nitrogenous 
matters in the commonly excluded parts of the 
meal] exist in the albuminoid condition ; and it 
it as yet not settled whether or in what degree the 


non-albuminoid nitrogenous bodies are of nutri- 
tive value.’’ Further, that ‘it is quite a question 
whether (in bread prepared as the League en- 
deavors to prepare it) the excess of earthy phos- 
phates would not be injurious.’’ Dr. Gilbert does 
not advance any data to support this misgiving, 
while he frankly admits that everything is not yet 
known concerning the chemistry of organic pro- 
cesses. The only arguments in opposition to the 
attempted reform which we have met with are in 
this tone of vague demurrer; @ prior? misgivings 
are made to do duty in absence of observed results 
disfavoring the reform. Meanwhile, all authori- 
ties on food and diet are unanimous in its favor. 
It is chemists alone who treat its desirability as an 
open question. But a question of physiology 
cannot’ fitly be judged from a merely chemical 
point of view. The facts of life must be taken 
in evidence, not merely the suggestions of the 
laboratory. And, in reply to the supposition of 
Dr. Gilbert respecting ‘‘ earthy phosphates,’’ it 
may bé here repeated that in Government institu- 
tions where a whole-meal bread has long been 
used no injuries from these hypothetical mineral 
concretions have been experienced. 

Meanwhile, it is not a ‘‘ question,’’ but a fact, 
that rickets, decay, and crumbling of teeth, and 
the flagging vitality (which so constantly results in 
excessive demand for alcoholic stimulant) are 
prevalent exactly when and where, on the bread 
reformers’ theory, we should expect to find them 
so. It is remarkable that the dental profession, 
with its large manufacturing interest, has sprung 
into existence only since the bread in common 
use has been deprived of lime and phosphatic 
salts. 

It is, indeed, suggested that there are other 
ways of rendering bread fully nutritious than by 
utilizing the whole meal in its preparation. In 
America the plan has been tried of adding phos- 
phoric acid to the white flour. Dr. Graham sug- 
gests the introduction of precipitated bone phos- 
phate and salt. But the substitution of any 
of such artificial mixtures for nature’s own must 
necessarily complicate the process of bread-mak- 
ing, besides rendering it more expensive. Added 
to which, artificial combinations have never the 
dietetic excellence of natural ones. 

A writer in the Lancet expresses his conviction 
that no ‘‘ artificial combinations of the supposed 








elements of a normal whole meal in arbitrary 
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relations can compare with the natural food of 
man.’’ The same writer proceeds to say: 

‘* There should not be any persistent obstacle 
to the supply of the complete flour required for 
making economic bread. ‘The clumsy mills in use 
will not probably do the work required of them,’ 
but it cannot be impossible to devise a crushing 
apparatus that shall answer the purpose. In fact, 
there are many such employed in the trituration 
of other substances. The people will be 
only too glad to get whole-meal bread when they 
can be furnished with an article which does not 
offend the sight by its needlessly dirty color, and 
the stomach by its mechanically irritating con- 
stituents.”’ 

It is at this point that we touch upon another 
and by far the most pronounced objection ad- 
vanced against the reformed bread. ‘The predic- 
tion just quoted concerning the popular welcome 
awaiting wheat-meal bread, rightly ground and 
made, is prospectively denied by many. It is said 
that the delicacy of its appearance and its sup- 
posed superior palatableness will keep for white 
bread its place in the preferences of our poorer 
classes. 

Let us weigh this opinion. The poor undoubt- 
edly now do buy white bread pretty invariably. I 
was told the other day that a baker had made 
experiment, and found that such poor persons as 
he knew would not take whole-meal bread ‘‘ at a 
gift.’’ So it is. But so surely it need not con- 
tinue to be. Prejudice is a tough thing to deal 
with when once it is established ; and ‘in this case 
it has some uneducated common sense as well as 
custom to back it. Bad brown breads have been 
justly repudiated; and prejudice, once formed, 
knows not how to discriminate. Yet the ancestors 
of these repudiators of nourishing lvaves felt no 
disgust for wheaten meal. Nor, if the people will 
only try the experiment, will they find their 
children object to it. Children (whose tastes. are 
no ill criterion of the excellence of diet) generally 





! There may seem at first sight some inconsistency in the 
joint insistance in the text: first, that the whole-meal breads 
in use now, and formerly in various parts of the world, are 
satisfactory food; and, secondly, that hitherto the modes of 
milling have been clumsy and ill fitted to the delivery of 
well-ground meal. But the truth, of course, is that, relatively 
to white flour, whole meal of even imperfect fineness is 
desirable, while we can render it still more so, and rid it of 
what faults remain, by improving the system of grinding. 





like the wheat-meal bread very much. The exist- 
ing class of adult poor are, in this matter, victims 
of habit, ignorance, and even fashion. The ques- 
tion, as one of prejudice, has for an observer of 
human nature its own interest ; and for a believer 
in the complex development of custom and opinion 
it affords an apt illustration of the indirect path 
along which social advance is made. Numerous 
considerations secondary to the actual fitness of a 
thing to men’s wants influence their appreciation 
alike of the thing and of their own requirements. 
The primary office of food is to nourish, as of fire 
to warm. Yet in England the anomalous fact that 
deficiently warming and chilly-draught-producing 
fire-places are clung to because they ‘look so 
pretty,’’ is paralleled by the further fact that a 
deficiently nourishing bread is clung to, some- 
times, even by the half-starved, for the same 
reason! Although we hardly expect even the 
most perfect of wheat-meal bread to look as pretty 
on the breakfast-table as the most perfect of white 
loaves, still the reformed bread is a great improve- 
ment, even in appearance, on the dark, heavy- 
looking ‘‘ whole-meal’’ loaves hitherto made. For 
the rest, while not wholly disregarding the appear- 
ance of a loaf where the other advantages are 
equal, such a consideration should obviously come 
last rather than first, in the reckoning of its merits, 
since we neither eat nor digest with our eyes. 
The stress that is laid on the superior palat- 
ableness of white bread, though not quite so far- 
fetched, is scarcely less ill considered. Other 
bread, as I have said, is palatable elsewhere—used 
to be palatable in England once. White bread 
came into general use in South Britain, and was 
changed in the scale of public opinion from the 
luxury it had hitherto been into a necessary of life 
less than a century and a half ago. It had its 
opponents at the outset. An essay exists in the 
British Museum, written by a gentleman of last 
century, in which the writer goes so far as to say 
that white bread kills more than the sword! That 
essayist had strong opinions as to the dietetic 
foolishness of white bread ; but he wrote in vain 
for his generation. White bread was to have its 


day. It was not originally adopted, of course, on 
its dietetic merits, but on account of its delicacy 
of appearance and flavor. 

The palatableness of an article of food is, how- 
ever, more largely modifiable than many realize, 
as many things indirectly affect it as can be 
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brought by mental action to bear upon that most 
direct agency in its formation—habit. Taste can 
be voluntarily acquired for sympathy’s sake, for 
health’s sake, for fashion’s sake. It is often in- 
voluntarily induced by such habit as was originally 
enforced by mere necessity. Last year, when in 
Munich, I observed that the bread always eaten 
by the Bavarian working classes, and depended 
upon as the principal household bread of all 
classes alike, is a dark-colored, sour, and (to my 
palate) very nauseous bread, made from rye and 
flavored with aniseed. Yet several English persons 
who had been for some years resident in Munich 
assured me that they had grown thoroughly to like 
this ‘* black bread,’’ and to eat it by preference. If 
these loaves tasted to Germans as they tasted to 
me—or, rather, if the German consciousness stood 
related to the flavor as mine does—‘‘ black bread” 
would soon cease to be either made or bought, 
unless some advantage about it largely overbal- 
anced its disagreeable appearance and flavor. 

A liking is rapidly acquired for an article of 
food believed in as good, pure, and wholesome. 
Just as the eye may be educated to different 
appreciation of color or form, and the ear to 
different taste in music, su can the palate be edu- 
cated if a sufficient inducement be presented to 
the mind. A ten-year-old fashion in women’s 
dress is commonly felt to be repulsively ugly, 
chiefly because the eye has lost the habit of liking 
it, and the fashion is past for the sake of which 
the eye originally got into the habit of liking it. 
Again, people cheerfully go through some suffer- 
ing in order to acquire a superfluous liking for 
smoking, olives, the sound of bagpipes, and a 
variety of other things intrinsically foreign to the 
uninitiated taste. Inferior reasons, among which 
mere imitativeness is one, are potent in such cases. 
But in the case of wholesome bread there exist 
many good reasons for exerting all personal influ- 
ence toward bringing into play the imitative pro- 
pensity of average human nature by the institution 
of a ‘‘ fashion’’ for the eating of wheat-meal bread. 
Thus will be increasingly counterbalanced the 
deficient palatableness which some allege to be a 
characteristic of such bread. 

The working classes will be difficult to reform 
in this particular. So much is certain. Quite 
apart from any conviction of the desirability of a 
thing, they are essentially prone to run in grooves 
and to stick to preferences with a blind dogma- 





tism in all matters affecting the habits of daily 
life. Experiment, as such, has no interest for 
them. Mr. Herbert Spencer remarks that, ‘‘ on 
contrasting different classes in the same society, 
it is observable that the least (socially) developed 
are the most averse to change. Among [such] an 
improved method is difficult to introduce; and 
even a new kind of food is usually disliked.’’ 
Taste, however instituted, naturally operates single- 
handed in the choice of food where there exists 
no intelligently based desire to alter the habit, 
and so to educate the taste. 

Added to which, the working-classes of England 
have -hitherto had no reason for questioning their 
own liking for white bread. They see white 
bread to be eaten by those to whom the price of a 
loaf is a small concern. They assume that the 
richer classes, who can eat what they please, eat 
what is nicest. White bread, though as cheap as 
brown, is eaten by the eaters of many good things 
that are not cheap. Something like this consti- 
tutes, I suspect, one of the unconscious arguments 
lying in the white-bread scale of a poor man’s 
preferences. 

No one desires wholly to disregard the testi- 
mony of the palate. But one need not look far 
for evidence that it is often worse than a blind 
guide ; prone to vitiation, and easily taught bad 
habits. To win its plastic co-operation in the 
cause of a good habit is worth an effort. 

Meanwhile, it is by no means universally ad- 
mitted by persons who have adopted it, that 
wheat-meal bread is unpalatable. Many prefer it 
to the most excellent of white bread. Its palat- 
ableness depends greatly on its making. Of 
course, it varies in quality just as other bread 
does ; and one baker’s wheat-meal bread is better 
than another’s, just as one baker’s white bread is 
better than another’s, just because he is a better 
baker." 

There remains an argument to be considered 
which is sometimes carelessly advanced against the 
appropriation for bread-making purposes of those 
parts of the grain now used for other purposes. 








1 A Winchster farmer, who for years had used and firmly 
believed in bread made from whole meal, suggested some 
time since, in a letter to the Standard, that, in order to make 
the meal thoroughly palatable, the wheat grain should be 
more carefully selected than is commonly done at present. 
All “heads” and no * tails,’ he said, should be used; and 
the faulty grains should be rejected. 





The facts are these: The fine flour required for 
white bread exists in the wheat to the extent of 
70 to 75 per cent.; 25 or, far more commonly, 30 
per cent. of the strongest nourishment being set 
aside for the fattening of pigs and the foddering 
of cattle. In comment on these facts it is loosely 
said, ‘‘ What does it matter whether we take a 
given kind of nourishment in the form of wheat, 
or whether we take it in the, form of meat made 
from animals that have been fed on the wheat ?”’ 

The answer to this is twofold. First, to quote 
the words of Dr. H. C. Bartlett: ‘‘If we saved 
that twenty-five per cent. of nutriment in the 
grain which we commonly throw to our cattle, 
not only should we be in pocket ourselves, but we 
should save sufficient to pay for one-half the staple 
food consumed by the whole of the paupers of this 
kingdom. This,’’ Dr. Bartlett adds, ‘‘ is an impor- 
tant socio-economical consideration.’’ Secondly : 
From our present point of view—that is, concern- 
ing ourselves chiefly with the interests of the poor 
—this turning of wheat into meat, which some 
economists seem disposed to admire, is further 
wasteful, because it is a roundabout and costly 
way of achieving an end near at hand. Meat is 
expensive, to begin with. It wastes enormously in 
cooking. It contains a very large percentage of 
mere water, for which one pays in buying it. 
Sometimes, too, cattle are a dead loss through 
disease. And, even setting aside all these con- 
siderations, the fact remains that the poorest 
classes, for whom and for whose children we 
chiefly desire to see the adoption of wheat-meal 
bread, are precisely the classes who ultimately 
derive none of this compensating nourishment 
from the animals fed on the wheat they lose. 

To sum up: The Bread-Reform League has been 
instituted, and its operations are conducted, mainly 
with a view to providing the classes who live 
chiefly on bread with a more nutritive kind of food 
than they can at present obtain. The reformers 
maintain, and facts of various orders bear them 
out in maintaining, that such an article of diet as 
is required to render children of the poor stronger 
and better able to cope with the difficulties of 
their existence is found in wheat-meal bread 
made of the decorticated and finely ground whole 
grain. They declare that such bread contains a 
larger number of nutrients, and these in whole- 
somer proportions, than white bread does; and 
that more hardship can be sustained: and more 
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labor performed upon wheat-meal bread alone 
than upon white bread alone. No denial is forth. 
coming from any quarter which invalidates the 
inference drawn from the fact that the working- 
classes of other countries who live on whole-meal 
breads, and who require no meat at all, compare 
favorably with the English bread-feeding class. 
No one has been able to point out a diseased state 
of human life corresponding with a whole-meal or 
wheat-meal-eaiing section of any community, as 
the prevalence of rickets and of crumbly teeth 
corresponds with the white- bread-eating section. 

1. As to the feebly uttered objections from the 
laboratory: Jn the hitherto almost entire absence 
of consistent dietetic experiment, chemists are 
obliged to speak in the potential or the subjunctive 
mood. ‘They consider the question at worst an 
open one. Meanwhile, no reason is put forward, 
even by chemists, that fairly favors the eating of 
unreformed, starchy white bread by persons who 
can get little or nothing but bread to eat. Nor 
are chemists even agreed among themselves in 
looking coldly upon the especial line reform 
has taken in the recent efforts at bread reforma- 
tion ; while physiologists are unanimous in their 
approval alike of those efforts and their direction. 
Against the few scientific voices raised in hy- 
pothetical dissent are heard the firmer tones of 
our most eminent chemists and physiologists, cor- 
dially advocating the introduction of wheat-meal 
bread, made as the reformers aim at making it. 
Professor Huxley has lately given his assent to the 
principles of the L:ague. Professor Frankland, 
Professor Ray Lankester, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
Professor Church, Sir Thomas Watson, Professor 
Erasmus Wilson, and Dr. Pavey may also be 
named as among its warm supporters. 

2. We have seen that, in order to prevail upon 
the needy classes to make experiment of this bread, 
even when brought within easy and general reach, 
a prejudice has to be overcome, founded partly 
on the actal objections to common brown bread, 
and on the practical identification in the public 
mind of wheat-meal bread with other breads of a 
similar color. There being no sound dietetic 
reasons for the popularity of white bread, example 
may be brought to bear in the overcoming of this 
prejudice. One thing is certain. No such forces 
were at work in the original adoption of white 
bread as a general article of food among English 
poor as are now at work to get rid of it as such. 
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Neither a scientific nor a philanthropic impulse 
caused the crowding out of the old-fashioned meal 
by white flour. People liked the “look and taste”’ 
of white bread ; if they could get plenty of milk, 
meat, and eggs, they missed nothing by its adop- 
tion; and be it remembered that milk and meat 
were much less expensive then than they are now. 
Such people as did miss anything of health or 
vitality through being unable even then to afford 
meat and milk, were yet ignorant as to what it 
was they missed, and as to how cheaply to supply 
the need. In our day, not only has the use of 
white bread become among all classes a rooted 
habit to which the palate gives allegiance, but 
there is the argument of laziness: ‘‘ We like very 
well what we have got, and it saves trouble to go 
on as we are.’’ <A present preference always 
coaxes the judgment to find it in the right. Taste 
and habit, however, appear in this case to be alike 
in the wrong, and the duty is urged upon us of 
acquiring a new preference and of creating a new 
fashion by the persevering trial of a new kind of 
bread. 

3. Lastly, as to the economists’ argument, that 
by giving our rejected bran to cattle it is elab- 
orated into a superior human food, we have seen, 
first, that meat is dear, and is subject to disease, 
and so that not all the food thus elaborated 
reaches human eaters after all, while next to none 
of it reaches the class for whom specially we here 
concern ourselves. Secondly, that so to argue is 
like telling a rich man to pay money in traveling 
fare, in order to go fifty miles around instead of 
five miles across; which proceeding, though on 
various accounts it may be worth the rich man’s 
while, does not help the poor man to reach his 
destination at all, but, on the contrary, condemns 
him to stay where he is. 

The whole matter discussed in this paper is a 
practical and perhaps a very prosy one. Yet, for 
those who believe in health as one of the chiefest 
props both of virtue and of gladness, the putting 
of as stout a staff of health in the hand of the 
poor man as may be seems no trifling object to 
aim at. Sanitary arrangements in general are 
better in English cities than elsewhere, yet the 
poor of our alleys are sicklier than those of cities 
where, with even less regard paid to the purifica- 
tion of air and water, richer breads’are in common 
use. 

Argument alone will not settle a practical point 


of this kind. There must be an array of facts 
derived from persevering and intelligent experi- 
ment, and it is maintained that as yet the bread 
experiment has not been, in England, sufficiently 
tried. 

I have refrained from giving any of the detailed 
chemical analyses of wheat; and this on two ac- 
counts. The results of analysis are very variously 
given. Added to which, being myself no chem- 
ist, my selection of an authority would be without 
significance. One point seems, nevertheless, be- 
yond question. The whole-meal of the wheat 
contains one hundred and nineteen grains in the 
pound of the mineral matters valuable as nourish- 
ment, while a pound of white flour contains only 
forty-nine grains. The testimony of chemical 
analysis must, however, not be taken by itself, 
apart from the observed physiological results in 
the cases of populations respectively fed on bread 
of this kind or of that. 

If the personal testimony of a ‘‘ social unit’’ be 
of any value whatever, I may say that I find 
wheat-meal bread both wholesome and palatable, 
and that since I have taken it I find it possible 
comfortably to dispense with meat more than 
once in the day. I began the use of the bread on 
the mere ground of giving a struggling reform 
fair personal trial; and I continue it on grounds 
of acquired preference. 

The present organized attempt at bread-refor- 
mation must, like all other agitation movements, 
prove its fitness to meet an existing requirement 
by survival until its task be completed. If rapid 
growth be any test of vigor and vitality, we may 
augur well for the future of its cause; for, one 
year ago it had no existence except in the con- 
sciousness and conscience of Miss Yates and a 
few of her friends; whereas now it is a busy 
and recognized body of activity, having secured 
the adherence of numerous leading millers and 
bakers, who are willing to forward its aim by 
grinding the meal and by selling the bread it 
reccommends. 

A writer in the Corn-Trade Journal remarks 
that it was not by mere agitation, by conferences 
and article-writing, that white bread obtained its 
firm footing in the public favor, but that com- 
mercial enterprise mainly effected its adoption ; 
and he suggests that to the same agency the re- 
formers should look for the general introduction 





of the rival bread. 
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THE CHARMS OF MUSIC. 


By ArcuiE A. Du Bolts. 


Music is undoubtedly the most ancient of arts. | 
For its origin we need look no further than the | 
human soul, of which it is a part, and over which 
it exercises a strange influence, causing it to weep 
at pathetic strains, or spring into vigorous action 
at the sound of a martial air. What will move a 
Frenchman more quickly than the ‘‘ Marseillaise 
Hymn’’? What will stir American blood to more 
rapid pulsation than the ‘* Star-Spangled Banner?”’ 
And when we enter the sanctuary, carrying with us 
many thoughts of worldly things, how the organ’s 
glorious harmony dispels them and fixes our minds 
upon noble and worthier themes ! 

Every creature to a greater or less degree is 
affected by music ; and—unlike other arts—the art 
of music, in its first stage, does not have to be 
acquired, but springs spontaneously from the heart. 
It is proficiency that has to be acquired, not the 
art itself. The birds need no singing-master to 
teach them song, but warble forth their sweet 
strains because their beings overflow with melody. 





The nude savage whirls his painted body about 
the glowing flame, and sings, as nature alone | 
taught him, a wild refrain, to stir his soul for | 
war; and when the battle is over, a weird and 
melancholy dirge peals from his lips for comrades 
that have fallen. 

And this same savage has no doubt a musical | 
instrument—a tom-tom, or something of the kind ; 
rude, perhaps, but still a musical instrument— 
showing that its owner possesses a well-spring of 
music in his inmost being; and, as with us, 
music forms a part in all his festivities and finds 
its place in his religious exercises. 

Jubal, a grandson of the murderous Cain, is 
the first musician on record, and to him is accred- 
ited the invention of the harp. This first of 
musical instruments, could we but see its primi- 
tive proportions, would no doubt be a curious 
thing to look upon; as it is, one can scarcely 
imagine its possible shape or construction. 

Compared with the great Centennial organ, or 
other such inventions of late date, this first harp 
would be as the acorn is to the stately oak. Made 
in an age when science and mechanics were un- 





known, perhaps fashioned with a knife of stone or 


hard wood, it must have been crude indeed ; yet 
the germ of greater things was there; the power 
was there—the power of harmony to entrance and 
agitate. 

To define the invisible power of music over 
human emotions is beyond the scope of language. 


| Fhat such a power does exist, no one will deny. 
| Before it all the baser passions of our nature take 


flight, and by it our nobler and purer natures are 
drawn out. 

I remember once, when a boy, I entered a 
church during Communion service. The organ, 
under the control of a master hand, was rolling 
forth that grand old tune ‘‘Windham’’ in its 
minor key. The choir was not singing, but I 
could hear the words as plainly as if spoken: 


“«’Twas on that dark, that doleful night.” 


I was not religiously inclined, yet the harmony of 
that tune overcame me with an indefinable awe 
which I could not shake off at the time, and I 
recall the feeling quite distinctly even now. 

The mind may be distressed by trouble, but a 
calm and peaceful rest will steal over the agitated 
spirit as the low sweet strains of a melody strike 
upon the ear; and at no other time than such as 
this does our purer self commune so unrestrainedly 
with the Author of its being. This perfect sway 
over human emotions may not be so general or so 
noticeable with solemn as with lively music. While 
the former may affect many persons, the rendering 
of a vivacious piece will affect all, and draw a 
response from every nerve and fibre of their 
beings. Instinctively we move our bodies to the 
measure of a lively tune, our pulses throbbing in 
unison. 

The circle of this powerful influence is not con- 
fined to mankind alone; it also extends to the 
lower animals. Horses, it is known, have been 
strangely affected by piano-playing, indicating, in 
many unmistakable ways, their delight ; and the 
snake-charmer’s principal instrument is the sweet- 
toned whistle he makes from a reed. 

Of late days music has become so common that 
scarcely a household in the land is without an 
inmate tolerably proficient upon some instrument, 








or as a vocalist. Music is with us at every turn- 
ing-point in our lives, Asa child we are furnished 
with a penny whistle for a plaything. ‘This is the 
first stage. Then, as we grow up, we learn to 
know the organ-grinder with his monkey in its 
suit of dirty red. This is still the infant stage of 
musical knowledge; but in a few years we enter 
society and find it isa source of refined amuse- 
ment everywhere. We attend church and discover 
that here our Creator is worshiped in song. We 
marry, and at the altar listen to the strains of 
Mendelsohn’s “ Wedding March.”’ Music leads our 
armies to the battle-field, it is present at our social 
gatherings, and then, when we come to lay down 
the burdens of life, the last sad rites are performed 
to the Dead March in ‘*Saul.’’ So, from first to 
last, from cradle to the grave, music constitutes 
an important feature in our existence—appealing 
to the true self—all the elevated sentiment within 
us. 
Shakspeare says: 


“The man that hath no music in himself 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spout are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted.” 
— Merchant of Venice. 


We can easily believe this to be a fact. The man 
over whom harmony exercises no inflnence, but 
falls powerless,—whose soul does not respond to 
melody,—must indeed be scarcely human, a man 
of low instincts and vicious character. On the 
other hand, he who has a love for the art, profligate 
though he may be, is not all bad; he must possess 
many good qualities. 

It is well for parents to encourage their children 
to become musicians. Nothing will appeal so 
strongly to their nobler natures as music, nothing 
promotes refinement so successfully. If they mani- 
fest a fondness for it, let them have instruction 
upon some instrument. ‘To perform creditably 
upon any one of the many musical instruments is 
a desirable accomplishment, and one which the 
possessor will soon discover to be a source of 
much gratification and pleasure not only to him- 
self, but to his friends. 

No time passes by so pleasantly or leaves so 
many agreeable memories as the hour spent at the 
organ or the piano. Delightful musical parties 
may also be arranged and conducted by these 
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home artists—all tending to elevate the morals, 
while life is rendered brighter and more enjoyable 
thereby. 

While such things cement more firmly the 
family ties and add greater attractions to an 
already attractive home, they may be obtained 
with but little expense, as musical instruments can 
be purchased n easy terms. The expense of 
tuition is the greatest one to be incurred. It is 
true, instructors abound whose prices suit an im- 
poverished purse, but as a rule their knowledge and 
capability of imparting what they know are pro- 
portionately limited. It would be preferable, how- 
ever, for the prospective performer to secure a good 
instruction book and puzzle the matter out by 
himself than to employ such a cheap John whose 
only recommendation is cheapness and whose 
teachings prove more harmful than beneficial. 
Under such instructors—generally careless except 
in the matter of their paltry pay—the pupil oftener 
acquires erroneous ideas and confirmed habits ex- 
tremely difficult to eradicate. 

A good teacher is therefore essential, if you 
have one at all, and to secure the services of such, 
a good price must be paid. In selecting such an 
one, choose one who has turned out a number of 
proficient scholars—the best test. And do not 
fall into the common error of thinking that a bril- 
liant performer must also possess the talent of 
instructing others. This is by no means invariably 
the case. 

To those who are lovers of good music, as well 
as to those who make some pretensions to instru- 
mental performances, we would add a few words 
more. No music is so well appreciated as that which 
is well executed, and, in order to execute music as 
it should be executed, the amateur should ever bear 
in mind the fact that practice, constant practice, 
is essential. One of the most eminent musical 
performers that ever lived once remarked ‘‘that 
constant practice daily, for a life-time, would not 
make a perfect player.’’ It is not to be supposed, 
however, that all can become professionals ; still, 
the accomplishment may be cultivated to an extent 
which will enable the performer to execute his 
music to the full gratification of his hearers and 
and with credit to himself. 

For the benefit of the music readers of the 
MONTHLY, we furnish a new piece of music, from 
the hands of a very popular composer, which they 
will find both excellent and sui generis quite apropos, 
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BIRDS IN THE NIGHT. 


A LULLABY. 


Words by LIONEL H. LEWIN. Music by ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN. 
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The above can be obtained in sheet-music form from W. H. Boner & Co., Philadelphia. Price, 40 cents 
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LOST AND FOUND. 





SHE left me for the infinite, and went 

Where footsteps mark no passing tread. 

My thoughts awhile all eagerly I sent 

To free themselves in space, and find a vent 
Beyond this mortal veil her death had partly rent. 


The years sped on, but brought to me no change ; 
I strove in vain to launch my mind 
Far, far away, above this earthly range, 
And let it drift at will ’mid fancies strange, 
The sport of thoughts too sad for Hope to disarrange. 


Peace! peace! Poor heart!—across the troubled sea 
A still small voice I trembling heard, 

Revealing not the hidden things to me * 

But Christ alone, in whom henceforth shall be 


My life for time, for death, for all eternity. 
oO. 8. ¢c 
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Our Honored Dead.—Since last the MONTHLY greeted 
its readers, at a time when the attention of the nation and of 
the world was earnestly directed to the struggle for life 
going on at Elberon, Long Branch, the unequal contest has 
come to an end, and James A. Garfield has succumbed, 
death claiming the victory. In this we have but another 
painful illustration of the fact that death is no respecter of 
persons. To-day it may be the humblest, to-morrow the 
brightest shining light that graces the galaxy of honored 
names in the land! 

His death, and the manner of it, has caused a pall of sad- 
ness over all the world. The entire nation bows down 
beneath the stroke of the afflictive dispensation. Every heart 
of its fifty millions feels to-day the keenness of the smart, 
and all are in full unison and sympathy with the aged 
mother, the widowed wife, and orphan children of the illus- | 
trious dead, who but yesterday were so happy in the filial 
love of noble son and honored husband and father. 

His patience, calmness, and fortitude in suffering have 
been most characteristic. They exhibited the true hero, the 
Christian, prepared to do or suffer whatever might be the 
will of God. 

The patience, quiet trust, and unwavering faith of James 
A. Garfield, tested in the severest of sufferings, has given the 
world a new impetus of life. The potency of its influence 
cannot be limited by his life. It will not lie in his sepulchre. 
The angel of its presence has touched the nations and will 
aid them to learn their duty and obey the precepts of wisdom. 

His death has done more to unite all hearts in this country | 
together than all other forces combined. Since the day he | 
was so savagely stricken down, all the desires, sympathies, | 
and prayers of a great people have borne this one burden. | 
All divisions and enmities have been laid aside. 

In the life and the labors of the honored dead we have 
illustrated more impressively than language can record it 
the character and worth of the man. The example they set 
will—as it should—prove of lasting vaiue to the rising gen- 
eration, and will ever remain as a guiding-star upon the 
horizon of our national escutcheon to direct and encourage 
those who shall follow in his footsteps. Beginning life with- 
out fortune, without the advantages of education, without 
the support of influential friends, and making his way suc- 
cessfully against the many obstacles that surround every 
aspiring man, demonstrated his sterling worth and also | 
proves the soundness of our American theory, that from the | 
masses of the people will always arise men as competent to 
stand at-the helm of State as those who inherit power 
through long lines of aristocracy, regardless of personal 
worth or attainments. 

James A. Garfield is no more! Cut down in the prime of | 
life, he has passed down into the valley of the shadow of | 
death, universally mourned and respected, and leaving 
behind him a record and a name of which the nation and | 
his kindred may well feel proud. 


VoL. XVII.—3o. 


The Geographical Congress.—The first session of the 
Geographical Congress in Vienna—the third annual meeting 
—took place September 15. Many explorers and other 
celebrities were present. The congress was opened by the 
retiring president, M. De Lesseps. The acting president 
was Prince Teano, president of the Italian Geographical 
Society. One of the American delegates, Professor Bar- 
nard, of Columbia College, proposed a general meridian 
for all the world with a system of standard time. The plan 
is to divide the globe into twenty-four meridians of fifteen 
degrees each, each comparing with the twenty-four hours of 
the day, the prime or first meridian to pass through Behring 
Strait, the hours of the day to be counted from one to 
twenty-four, the A.M. and P.M. of the present system being 
abolished. 


Irish and English.—In September, the Pal/ Mal 
Gazette said, “ The significance of the fact that the Irish 
National Convention has decided to give the Land Act a 
trial, or, to use Mr. Parnell’s expression, to ‘test it,’ is not 
obscured by the passing of a dozen resolutions in favor of 
national self-government, or the delivery of innumerable 


| fiery invectives against England.” 


Later the London 7imes intimated that if the Land Act 
could not get itself harmoniously executed, there were other 


| and older acts that could and would be brought to bear in 


a forcible manner upon the Land Act and its opposers. 
Well, perhaps the sooner, the better. If Mr. Parnell repre- 
sents but a clique and a faction of the Irish people, the rest 


of the world cannot find that out too soon. If, on the other 


| hand, these agitators represent the great mass of the Irish 


people of Ireland, no act or force that England can bring to 
bear will check the onward march toward liberty. As 


| soon as Ireland as a people is ready for self-government, 


and the gods think best, there will be weaker heads and 
hands in England than there are to-day, and, in our opinion, 
much stronger heads and hands than those represented by 
Mr. Parnell and his followers at the present time. 


Speculative Insurance.—There is a species of life 
insurance conducted in certain portions of the United States, 
but more especialiy in the State of Pennsylvania, which 
deserves not only the attention of the public, but of the law. 


It is more commonly known as the “ grave-yard insurance’”’ 
| > 


in the sections where it mostly prevails, and to such an ex- 
tent is it being conducted that almost every legitimate busi- 


| ness is made to suffer through the speculative greed which it 


has engendered. Hundreds of companies have been char- 
tered, and, with the semblance of a corporate life, are writing 
policies upon the aged, the dying, and, in many instances, it 
is said, the dead. Many lives carry hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, the policies representing which are bought and 
sold like ordinary merchandise; prices ruling according ta 
the prospective length or shortness of the insured’s life. 
Fraud, forgery, and more serious crimes have been fostered 
by the mania which this new scheme has given rise to. The 
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poor dupes that are induced to invest their little all, only too 
soon find out the rascality which has been practiced upon 
them, but not until their money is beyond recall. 

We feel called upon, therefore, under such a state of 
affairs, to denounce the entire system of speculative insurance, 
and to demand that the strong arm of the law be called upon 
to squelch it out of existence. It is to-day the curse of 
Pennsylvania. It is undermining the morals of the people, 
and robbing the poor of their hard earnings, while it fills 
their minds with wild delusions of sudden wealth. It makes 
age, which should be honorable, the subject of gambling. It 
inspires the most inhuman of thoughts in the breast of son 
and daughter toward the aged parent. It gives the cunning 
speculator the power to insure the life of any old person, 
and then kill his victim without detection. It revives on a 
general scale the practices of Palmer, the English arsenic 
insurance poisoner, and applauds the infamy of the Udder- 
zook case. Men have already been killed for the insurance 
on their lives, and murders are now committed daily for the 
same motive. 

Doctors carry policies on the lives of their patients. Are 
such patients safe? ‘*Subjects’’ drink whisky at the bars of 
men who have policies on their lives. Are such “ subjects’ 
safe? Dissolute sons hold policies on the lives of old and 
helpless mothers. Are such mothers safe ? 

It is not a pleasing subject for contemplation, yet many 
incidents are daily occurring which demonstrate the fearful 
character of the ‘ grave-yard ins@rance”’ business. It has 
been conclusively proven that many men and women have 
been put to death by violent means, so that the policy sharks 
might realize on their unholy investments. 

A more insidious, infamous, or fiendish system than the 
grave-yard insurance business, for sapping the morals of men 
or communities, has certainly never been invented by the 
Devil himself, whose angels are angels of light compared 
with the minions of these corporations, 

We are pleased to note that some of the judges of our 
courts have taken cognizance of the matter, and called public 
attention to the nefarious character of the system; and within 
a short time a work entitled, “ How is your Man?” has also 
been issued from the press of Lee & Shepard, Boston, which 
fully sets forth and exposes the entire system in all its 
hideousness. It is deserving of a careful reading. 

At this writing we are also enabled to announce the fact 
that his Excellency, Governor Hoyt, has notified the In- 
surance Commissioner of the State that in future he would 
approve of no more such charters, being fully satisfied as to 
the character of these corporations and the manner in which 
the business is being conducted by them. This step was 
taken none too soon; and we hope the Governor will not 
forget his resolution in the premises, but even go a little 
farther, and see that every such charter already approved 
be revoked and the business conducted under it ceases. 


General Silas M. Bailey.—The Republican State Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania, at its late session at Harrisburg, 
placed in nomination for the position of State Treasurer, 
General Silas M. Bailey, a gentleman whose record is par 
excellente. The general isea man who has fully attested his 
love of liberty and law by service on the field of glory and 





of blood, winning his promotivn.in the glorious Penn. 
sylvania Reserves, from captain to brigadier. He bears 
upon his person the rough scars left by the cruel cannon 
ball, and will carry to his grave the evidence of his patriotism 
and courage. He is an able man, moreover, and as worthy 
to lead his party to victory as he led his regiment to war, 
and we hope the gallant soldier may reap the just reward 
his bravery in the field entitles him to. 


Dreams! Dreams!—An occurrence, to be marvelous, 
must not, of necessity, be unusual. There is nothing more 
universal than sleep and its concomitant, dreaming, as there 
assuredly is nothing more wonderful. Nor has familiarity, 
in the present instance, generated contempt; for philosophers, 
from Aristotle to those of our day, have labored earnestly to 
solve the mystery attaching thereto, but in vain. That 
sleep, primarily, is intended to recuperate exhausted energies, 
that dreaming is unconscious mental activity, there can be 
no doubt. Farther than this, what can the sage confidently 
assert concerning them that the man of ordinary intelligence 
does not know ? 

It is not our purpose to discuss the various theories that 
have been propounded in reference to the subjects under 
consideration, but rather to notice, cursorily, certain interest- 
ing facts connected with sleep and dreams—particularly the 
latter—with which every one is familiar, but to which few 
give any especial heed. 

When Byron wrote, 


** Our life is twofold, sleep hath its own world,”’ 


he was poetical, but incorrect. There are many who believe 
the dreams of one night directly associated with the dreams 
of the preceding and the following night; that our life in 
sleep’s ‘ own world” is catenated as it is during our waking 
hours. The arguments adduced in support of such a belief 
seem to us far from irrefragable. If the two conditions of 
sleep and wakefulness are quite dissimilar,—in the former 
the senses enjoying the fullest vigor and activity; in the 
latter, inert,—it is undeniable that the quality of our sleep 
and the nature of our dreams are largely modified by circum- 
stances external thereto. 

We have read, where we do not recollect, but most 
likely in some weird old German romance, of a poet who, 
while descending the stairs leading from his study, saw a 
strange man at the foot whose head was enveloped in a 
cloak. When the poet came near him, the stranger removed 
the cloak and revealed to the poet Azs ows face, at sight of 
which he was so terrified he turned and fled hastily. 

So we meet ourselves in our dreams; not as we appear to 
the world, it is true. For most of us, in our intercourse with 
mankind, scrupulously conceal from others’ knowledge our 
dominant impulses, especially of evil. Sleep removes all 
disguises and shows us ourselves as we really are. Whoever 
heard of a miser dreaming that he was liberal? Of a coward 
dreaming that he would not run from impending danger? 
Of a sensationalist dreaming that he was happy in company 
with the pure-minded? In no way can one more thoroughly 
learn his propensities than by giving attention to his dreams. 
Then the soul freely expresses its opinion concerning its 
possessor and his conduct, as school-children criticise their 
teacher when his eye is not on them. 
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A peculiar property of dreams is—prospectiveness; we | 
know no other term that will so adequately express the idea 
we wish to convey. If we, on waking, are unable to recall 
the “masses and moving shapes’’ that appeared to us while 
asleep, something will eventually bring them vividly to mind. 
Who but has been startled at coming face to face with what 
seemed strangely familiar, but where or when seen or heard 
previously he was unable to say? We are in a locality 
where we never were before; the novelty of the topical ac- 
cessories is conspicuous by its absence. We listen to a song 
which, to our certainty, we have not previously heard from 
mortal lips; it is so far from new to us we can almost previse 
the words. Perplexity is never agreeable, and perplexed 
one always is, endeavoring to recall the original of what is 
so wonderfully duplicated. Some account for such phe- 
nomena on the ground of pre-existence. We think them 
more sensibly referable to a long-forgotten dream. 

Dreaming is likewise retrospective. Persons, places, 
things, are reproduced for our pleasure or our pain, of which 
we were cognizant in days of “auld lang syne,” and of 
which we have not thought for years. We see the faces 
and forms of those whose earthly tenement of clay has long 
since mingled with the dust; again we are engaged in the 
sports of childhood, with a zest that never characterizes the 
recreations of maturer years; we gaze upon her who was 
the idol of our youth, and receive a kiss like that which of 
yore caused extreme irregularity in the systole and diastole 
of our heart—though that face, those lips, have been cold in 
death more than a quarter century—and wake surprised 
that it was only “the stuff that dreams are made of.”’ 

To us these facts prove conclusively that there is no such 
thing as absolute forgetfulness; that what appears to have 
passed from memory is stored in some one of memory’s 
pigeon-holes, and waits but an occasion to disclose itself. 
Place a coin on a plate of polished steel and breathe upon 
it. Wait till the moisture has disappeared, and take away 
the coin. The closest inspection will reveal no trace of 
anything. Lay aside the plate where nothing can touch it, 
and to-morrow, next week, in a year breathe upon it; at 
once a delicate outline of the coin is developed. It has 
been asserted, “ no shadow falls upon a wall without leaving 
a trace thereupon which might be made visible by resorting 
to the proper processes.’’ If inorganic substances register 
such feeble impressions, must not all impressions made upon 
the mind through the sensitive ganglia of the brain be per- 
manent ? 

Another peculiarity of dreams is, the mind then deals 
with ideals of which the most imaginative person living, 
in his waking hours, could not conceive, and the dreamer 
finds himself in the strangest situations. A decidedly 
prosaic man in his dreams may write poetry of no mean 
order; and one who is, during his wakefulness, color-blind, 
may find himself the author of works that rival the noblest 
productions of Raphael or of Titian. Not long since, in 
considering this subject with a friend, he said, “A fre- 
quently recurrent dream with me used to be as follows: I 
was, in some inexplicable manner, drawn into what seemed 
to be a huge tunnel, whose apex was far toward the heavens. 
Gradually I would circle round its concave interior, up, up, 
up. All the time I wondered how I should be able to pass 








through the tiny aperture at the top; but ever, just as I 


| reached it, I began to drop, my momentum constantly in- 


creasing. ‘The chilliness of the air, as I rushed through it, 
was distinctly perceptible ; and, as I struck Zeva_ firma with 


a dull thud, I waked.’’ Most likely the sensations of one 


| who dreams of falling through space are, in every respect, 


the same that one actually so falling would experience. 
Any empirical knowledge on this point is, of course, out of 
the question. 

Formerly dreams were regarded as portentous, and as 
carefully heeded as were the oracles delivered at Delphi. 
To this day, the superstitious attach a deal of significance to 
dreams. Nor is it incomprehensible that such should be the 
case. If they “are ruled by no known logic, conform to no 
recognizable law of sequence, are stopped in their career by 
no pale or limit,”—as one author observes,—is it strange 
they should have been thought communications from one 
mind to another? Do we know what subtle means of com- 
municating one with another spirits—‘* minds,” if you 
prefer—may have? And if not, are we warranted in 
asserting none exist? Who, fifty years ago, if told the day 
would come when the transmission of messages between the 


| most widely separated portions of our continent would 





require less time than their writing, but would have 
treated the statement with contempt? In this progressive ~ 
age, utter improbability and impossibility are diametrically 
opposed to each other. But we do not need to adopt 
“mental telegraphy,’’ or any similar hypothesis, in explana- 
tion of the fact that dreams sometimes come true. A person 
dreams of meeting an absent friend, or of receiving a letter 
from a particular individual. Provided he does, shortly 
after, meet that friend or receive such a letter, it will be as 
natural that he remember the dream, and, remembering, 
consider it a ‘ warning,’’ as that if the friend does not make 
his appearance nor the letter arrive the dream lapse from 
his memory as completely as anything ever does. 

Again, dreams are chronoclastic, and in them the mind, 
acting irrespective of the will, is filled with fancies which 
crowd upon one another with incalculable rapidity. We 
sleep less than a minute, but in that time we seem to have 
traveled extensively, and otherwise to have accomplished 
what it would require months to perform. 

We have denominated dreaming “unconscious mental 
activity,” rather because that is its common definition than 
for any better reason. If, in sleep, the cerebration is gen- 
erally unconscious, it frequently is not. It is possible for 
one, by continued practice, to carry his consciousness with 
him into dreamland, so that he will all the time realize his 
‘* visions’’—whether blissful or the reverse—nothing but 
dreams. The instances where this result has been attained 
are very common; and the trite, “ When we dream that we 
dream, we are near waking,” though well enough theoreti- 
cally, is practically false. 

If ever scientific investigation shall reveal the causes of 
sleep, the processes of the mind in dreams, it must be, in 
many ways, of the greatest benefit to mankind. Should it 
not, better than aught else, show the relations existing 
between the mind and the body? Would it not also assist 
in comprehending the curious phenomena of idiocy and 
insanity, and tend to a more rational treatment of both than 
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is now in vogue? We confess to having but the most misty 
conception of the rationale of this problem; but we believe 
a knowledge of “our other world,” based on scientific 
principles, is feasible, and, holding this view, sincerely trust 
it may ere long be secured. ¥. ¥. ¥. 


the medical treatment of the late President, and the autopsy 
has given rise to considerable criticism both professionally 
and otherwise, but we are inclined to think as does the 
Medical Record in its late issue : 

“In reviewing the case from an autopsical standpoint, it | 
is quite easy to offer criticism. The stubborn facts of a fost- 
mortem always stand out in bold relief against decisions ren- 
dered ante mortem. But it must be recollected that,there 
were peculiar difficulties in the case. They are best appre- 
ciated by all who have had experience in the treatment of 
gunshot wounds. However greatly we may regret that, in | 
view of the great public importance of the case, a correct 
opinion as to the course of the ball was not made at the 
beginning and was not proven at the end, it is quite difficult 
to see how the error could have been avoided. There were 
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no symptoms during life to point to the locality of the ball. 
But, even at the worst, as proving that the surgeons never 
knew during the life of the patient where the ball was 


| located, there is nothing to show that in consequence of that 
| error the patient suffered. The ball itself, by being firmly 


| encysted, became harmless, while the real cause of all the 
Medical Criticism.—Much attention has been given to | 


| direction are cleared up by the autopsy. 
| that the ball should have been extracted in any event, what 


trouble had its origin seemingly in the comminution of the 
eleventh rib. It is a matter for much congratulation that 
the bullet was not found in a pus-cavity. Under such cir- 
cumstances, even if it were impossible to remove the bullet, 
there would have been many who would have claimed that 
such an operation should have been attempted, or, at least, 
that the neglect to resort to such a procedure was indirectly 
the cause of the patient’s death. But all doubts in such a 
On the supposition 
have we not escaped? At least the wisdom of not cutting 
down upon the missile until the locality of the latter was 
clearly made out cannot be gainsaid. As nearly two hours 
were consumed in finding.the ball at the autopsy, what 
might have been the chances of extracting the missile during 
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A Prince of Breffny. By Tuomas P. May, Author of 
“ The Earl of Mayfield.’ Philadelphia: T. B. 
& Bros. 

In “ A Prince of Breffny”’ the author’s powers of narra- 
tion are remarkable. In the terrible scene on shipboard— | 
where the beautiful and noble heroine, Edith Talbot, bravely | 
meets her doom, in fulfillment of the sibyl’s prophecy—the 
language is pathetic and powerful, and we are wonderfully 
moved by the tragic denouement. An ordinary writer 
would have terminated his story at this point, fearing to risk | 
the loss of so fascinating a character as Edith; but the 
perfect plot smoothly overcomes this danger by chaining the 
interest to the second heroine, Dona Rosa, who has already 
been introduced in a most tantalizing manner. But we 
must not give the whole plot; we will only mention the 
inimitable Shamus, a true specimen of a devoted Irish 
servant, who fully maintains his nation’s reputation for 
humor and cheerfulness, amid tragic surroundings. Pretty 
Phcebe — Edith’s loyal maid—is an attractive girl, who 
merits our sympathy and love. Jenico Preston is a noble 
character, to whom we cannot do justice in this brief 
review. The incidents of the riot in Madrid, where 
O'Reilly won his rank as a grandee of Spain, are highly 
wrought and exciting. Other historical personages are | 
brought into the ever-varying action; among them the cele- 


eterson 





are exquisite descriptions of scenery in England, in Ireland, 
in Italy, and in Spain. Mr. May in this work materially 
adds to the high reputation gained for him by “ The Earl of | 
Mayfield,” a work which obtained great popularity through- 
out the South on its first appearance, and latterly is meeting 
with immense sales in the North. We believe that his | 
“ Prince of Breffny” will prove equally fortunate. 


a felloes’’ ? 


Boston Town. By Horace Scupper. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1881. 
It was supposed that most intelligent people knew pretty 

nearly all that was worth knowing about Boston town. Is 

it not the “ Hub’’? and has not every traveler at one time or 
another been lost somewhere between its “spokes and 

And its essences, saps, and “tires,” are they 

not all familiar, all, from the impulses that spilled the tea, 


Illustrated. Bos- 


| to the last bicycle curve, boat race, and new hoop-skirt of 


its Harvard graduate? Not by a long way. Can anything 


-new be said of Boston? We answer, Read Mr. Scudder’s 


Callender, 
| 
brated priest-earl, Gilbert Talbot, a unique character. There | schoolboys before him, and his father’s grandfather, who 


| died before he was born, was in the Latin school from 1680 


book. It is fresh as a “ Mayflower,” bright as Priscilla 
herself, interesting as Plymonth Rock in cool weather, and 
snappy and entertaining as a Socinian preacher—when he is 
telling a good story. Here is a taste from chapter first : 

“ Grandfather's Grandfather.—When Mr. Benjamin Cal- 
lender came down to breakfast at his house in Mount Vernon 
street, Boston, at half after seven o’clock on the morning of 
Thursday, November 11, 1880, he found his two grandsons, 
Benjy and Jeffries, at work at their Latin grammars, snatch- 
ing a few moments, while waiting for the rest of the family, 
to freshen their recollection of the morning lesson, which they 


| had been studying over night. They were Latin schoolboys, 


as their father had been before them, and their Grandfather 
Nay, his father and grandfather had been Latin 


| to 1683; while his grandfather’s grandfather was a inember 


of the very first class of the school when it was established 
in 1635. The boys gave him a good morning.” 
Dry do you say? By no means. 


The Latin grammar is 
the heart of Boston. 


The esoteric understand this, and the 
initiated will read this book with pleasure. It is not a 


mol 
mo 


al M 
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guide-book. It is more than that. 
springs of Boston respectability; touches them with a gentle, 
feeling hand, and starts and pleasurably revives many an 
old fact and story. 

Here is a little fresh etymology, page 72: 

“You know the Indians here got the name because the 
first voyagers thought they had found India when they found 
America.” 

And here are a few specimen lines of what might almost, be 
called a new style of locating old places, and reminds us 
more of Carlyle and Shakspeare than it does of most 
modern descriptive books : 

*«* Do you remember Samuel Cole’s tavern that I told you 
about ?? ”” 

“Tt was on Merchant’s Row.’ ”’ 

«“*Yes; and there, in 1636, the governor entertained 
Miantonomah, an Indian sachem, who visited Boston. 
Nowadays >”? But we cannot linger, exceptto add that 
this volume ought to be supplemented by another, tracing 
later events in a similar vein; and that every town in the 
United States ought to be blessed with such a treatment, and 
to suggest how much better work might be done in this line 
than in the maudlin muck of fifth-rate fiction and poetry 
now deluging the modern mind, 





Sir John Franklin. By A. H. Beesty, M.A. Mew York: 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1881. 

It is very neatly gotten up, and a most valuable sketch, 
first, of Arctic exploring attempts, from the days of England’s 
King Alfred to the early days of Sir John Franklin; second, 
of Franklin's early career and adventures; third, of Frank- 
lin’s first, second, and last expeditions; tracing him briefly, 
but lovingly, with a feeling hand, through all those heroic 
endeavors, to his last, deepest, and grandest heroism of 
dying “amid snow and ice,” somewhere about “ Point Vic- 
tory ;”’ a long way from the North Pole, but still a point of 
real victory all the same. The book is well supplied with 


maps of the Polar regions, and will well repay a careful: 


perusal. 


The Bridal Eve; or, Rose Elmer. By Mrs. Emma D. 
E. N. SourHwortH, Author of “ Ishmael,” “ Self- 
Raised,” etc. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
Mrs. Southworth has always been a great and deserved 

favorite with all lovers of sterling and intensely interesting 

romances, and her hold upon the public has strengthened 
year by year, until her name has become a household word 
and her popularity phenomenal. The reason of this is 
plain. All her novels go straight to the mark, fascinating, 
thrilling, and enchaining. There is never a prosy paragraph, 
never a dull line. All is fresh, original, strong, ingenious, 
and interesting. ‘ The Bridal Eve” is a love romance with 
two heroines, both of whom have faithful and faithless 
suitors, and both of whom are members of the English 
aristocracy, and among the characters are many of the 

British nobility of the time. The scene is laid principally 

in London during the fashionable season, and the reader is 

shown in turn the palace of royalty, the hovel of the poor, 
the rookery of the criminal, and the felon’s cell in Newgate. 

The contrasts are sharp and the succession of thrilling inci- 


! 
It touches the real 








dents is almost unending, while the action never for*an 
instant flags. The reader is kept in a flutter of excitement 
from the beginning to the close, and, as surprise follows 
surprise, is lost in wonder as to the probable solution of the 
various mysteries. 


A Selection from the Letters of Madame de Remusat 
to her Husband and Son. /yvom 1So4 to 1813. From 
the French by Mrs. CASHEL Hoey and Mr. JOHN LILLIE. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1881. 

These letters, like the ‘* Memoirs”’ by the same hand, after 
all their pruning by her grandson, Senator Paul de Rému- 
sat, and the expurgating they have got at the hands of the 
translators, are still a lively proof of the old adage that 
“truth is stranger than fiction,” and, one might add, less 
reliable. Madame de Rémusat has gotten so far into the 
minds and prejudices of the intelligent reading-public, that 
these letters must and doubtless will reach a wide circula- 
tion; but they are full of personal piques and designs, and 
unless the reader has the instinct and information requisite 
fur reading between the lines he will get wide of the facts 
and far from any true estimate of the persons and times 
herein delineated. 


The Quartet. 4 seguel to Dab Kinzer: A story of a 
growing boy. By WiL11AM O. StoppaRb. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

These familiar with Dab Kinzer will feel interested to 
learn more of him, and in “ The Quartet’? they will dis- 
cover much of his after-career. Mr. Stoddard is deserving 
of much praise for the manner in which he displays his 
talents in the interests of the young men of the present day, 
and we hope that his labors in their behalf will not go 
unrequited. The book is one that should find a place in the 
library of every young man, and, what is still more important, 
one that should be read. 


Lorimer and Wife. By MArcAret LEE, Author of 
“ Nellie; or, Marriage,” etc. New York: George W. 
Harlan. 

This is the first work by this author we have had the 
pleasure of reading, and we are free to confess that we are 
very favorably impressed with its tone and character. The 
incidents of the story are happily brought out, and the plot 
is cettainly a good one. It is a pleasing society novel, in 
which the characters— faithful pen-portraits— play their 
parts with realistic fidelity, and give the reader delightful 
glimpses of the many fashionable foibles incident to our 
modern society. 


The Skeleton in the House. from the German of 
Friederich Spielhagen. Translated by M. J. SAFFORD. 
New York: George W. Harlan. 

The last, though not, in our opinion, the best, of Spielha- 
gen’s works. While it is written in the vein so characteristic 
of this popular German novelist, it lacks much of the force 
and brilliancy to be found in most of his previous writings. 
It may be said, however, that he has made the best possible 
disposition of his incidents, so far as the nature of the plot 


| permitted, and as a result the reader has what may be termed 





a very fair specimen of a German novel. Miss Safford, in 
her translation, has treated the work with great credit to her- 
self and the author, and has shown herself quite a master 
of the language. 


Life and Times of Goethe. Ay HERMAN GRIMM. 7yans- 
lated by SARAH HOLLAND ADAM3. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1880. 


Next to Shakspeare, no modern writer has so divided, or 
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will so divide, the critical and popular estimation, till the | 


German, like the English genius, takes his true place in the 
literature of the future. 
these two incomparable souls, except in this, that what 


We do not claim kindred places for | 


Shakspeare was to the English of his day, Goethe was to the | 
Germans of his generation—its typical life and incarnation. | 


The difference, therefore, resolves itself into the comparative 
culture of the two nations in two distinct periods of civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Grimm is German through and through, and 
writes of Goethe with an enthusiasm that knows no bounds, 
To offset this we may recall the estimate of Frederick the 
Great as quoted by Carlyle, ‘‘that Goethe’s work was un- 
worthy the attention of an intelligent man.’’ Quoted, as 
Carlyle explains, to give an idea of the quality of the 
critic, not at all to determine as to the quality of the author, 
Frederick being at the time under the tutorship of Voltaire, 
and still governed by French taste in literature and other 
matters, an influence which Goethe had purposely broken 
away from, and without the knowledge of the king had 
already founded a German literature destined to be as im- 
mortal as the race itself. 

It is with Goethe as it was with Shakspeare in his day. His 
cotemporaries, and we, his immediate successors, judge him 
by the shifting standards of fashionable morality; not by the 
eternal standards of right and wrong, much less by the 
highest laws of creative art and letters. But by these latter 
alone can we rightly judge the greatest souls or their 
productions. 

In many things Goethe missed the fashionable code of 
morality, and we should be the last to paint him as a pattern 
saint. Pattern saints do not write tragedies; they live them. 
Goethe did not do this, but the outcome of his work is as if 
“silver star did touch with star,’’ and the “kiss of peace 
and righteousness”’ may be clearly heard in all the works he 
left us. The special moralizer will always miss this in 
Goethe’s case as in others, but the brave and the free and 
the hungry will always find it, and hold it in the sunlight of 
the ages, let the carpers say what they will. We agree with 
Mr. Grimm that Goethe did the right thing in marrying 
Christiane Vulpius, even if a son by this marriage did come 
to a premature death. Daniel Websters’s youngsters did 
not amount to much, nor Shakspeare’s, nor Socrates’s, nor, 
nor—the countless offspring of a thousand great men, despite 
all laws of heredity, rather, doubtless, in higher harmony 
with such laws. But the little moralist is sure to scratch his 
fingers when he touches the highest notes, and to come away 
more smirched than he smirches. Nor was Christiane Vulpius 
the uncultivated woman the average editor would represent 
her as being. In fact, I am inclined to think she could 
easily have run the lance of her criticism through many a 
very soft and vulgar slur at her good name; and that, though 











unequal to the princesses Goethe was in the habit of associa- 
ting with, she might in real matters of politeness bring the 


| blush to the cheeks of a good many of her modern traducers, 


Select Essays of Arthur Schopenhauer. 

Sentinel Company, 1881. 

Whatever ina clear and reverent way tends to bring the 
pantheistic side of modern thought to the eyes of American 
and English readers must be welcomed in some sense as a 
gift from heaven. Plato cannot be revived, spite of Alcott 
and Jones and a thousand summer schools of philosophy. 
Buddah himself, as interpreted by Edwin Arnold, is nearer to 
modern thought than Kant or Hegel. And some sort of 
Schopenhaueric pantheism, hand in hand with Darwinism, 
is bound, we think, to fill a large place in the wise men’s 
cogitations for the immediate future. The conception of the 
universe as divine, and a manifestation of the Deity, is not 
new to Schopenhauer. It is the partial application of this 
pantheistic idea to the nature and ways of men, to the 
structure and relations of society, that has made his name 
somewhat famous. We think that he errs in confounding 
the infinite furce of universal nature with personal will. ‘To 
us his pessimism or emphasis of the misery of life, as if it 
all were “an empty dream,”’ “a continual deceit,” is as weak 
and laughable as Robert Ingersoll’s smart charlatanism., 
But in coming to the questions of love, flirtation, and mar- 
riage, where a smaller mind can float more easily, there are 
many wise and happy tcuches, and the essay on genius 
frequently goes to the very heart of the matter. 


Milwaukee : 


Ohio Statistics, 1880.—Through the courtesy of Ion. 
Isaac Smucker, of Newark, Ohio, we have been favored 
with an official copy of Ohio statistics for 1880. The infor- 
mation contained in these reports covers a very wide field, 
and their arrangement shows the exercise of rare good 
judgment. A very valuable feature of the work, also, is 
the generous supply of historical data, furnished by Mr. 
Smucker, its State historian. Mr. Smucker will accept 
thanks for the courtesy shown. 


Literary Dullness.—‘‘A ‘ Key’ to Tennyson’s ‘In Memor- 
iam,’ by Dr. Alfred Gailey, if we have his name aright, has 
been published in England. It is time there were a way of 
unlocking the subtle mysteries of that famous poem.” —Zi/- 
erary Worid. 

There may be something in the misty air of Boston, some- 
thing in verdancy, something in captious criticism, when it 
talks of “ unlocking the mysteries” of “In Memoriam.” But 
it is difficult for us to conceive of a mind accustomed to the 
higher walks of literature talking thus of Tennyson’s great 
poem, so simple in its philosophy, so polished and perfect in 
its diction, and so eternally and universally human in the 
inmost recesses and shadows of its sympathy. 


Art and the Artless.—Judged by the soft Italian stand- 
ards, Zwingle was doubtless a barbarian, and his iconoclasm, 
so dear to Protestant memory, must have looked to Roman 
eyes but little short of blasphemy. And Luther, as some 
Catholics intimate, might have been as anxious about getting 
a wife as he was earnest to prove the doctrine of justification 





by faith. When we first read D’Aubigne’s “ Reformation,” 
many years ago, we concluded that Zwingle was much the 
abler and more thorough-going man of the two. Now we 
feel little interest in the question of their comparative great- 
ness. But occasionally we run along the one line of succes- 
sion from Zwingle to Cromwell, to Penn, to the picture- 
less and musicless meeting and dwelling-houses of modern 
Quakers, and find ourselves asking, in the name of all the 
sweet saints and madonnas yet painted, why any man was 
ever monster enough to tear such pictures from the walls of 
our churches or our homes. Then running along the other 
line of succession from Tetzel to some modern cathedral, 
with its numerous frescoes, its organ music and elaborate 
altar service, and from these to the splendid art-adorned 
palaces of modern Protestant millionaires, what strange ques- 
tions fill the mind! Is Protestantism, not to say Quakerism, 
selfish, keeping in the one case for its own luxury and in 
the other for its own ease the affluence that the woman with 
the ointment poured at the Saviour’s feet and that old Cath- 
olics cast into the art-treasures of their temple? or is it true 
that the real affluence of pocket and soul have only turned 
a little away from the enthusiasm of worship to the enthusi- 
asm of humanity, and that what the old devotees poured at 
the Master’s feet Protestants now pour out in human charity ? 
Are not Catholics as charitable as Protestants? And can 
Protestants reply, ‘‘ But we are scientific and progressive, 
while Catholics are not”? Are not Catholics and Protest- 
ants alike conservative, and wisely so? Is not modern 
progress the result of new elements and forces foreign to 
both, and has not Protestantism lost something from Cathol- 
icism that modern progress must find? Many years ago we 
asked a beautiful young Quakeress would she, if she could, 
stop the singing of the birds, and she whispered, Wo. And we 
doubt not that while the sun paints the morning and evening 
skies with glory, and while the skylark soars and sings, the 
children of men will now and then shout their hosannas and 
murmur their M/iserere, while Raphael Madonnas and Turner 
landscapes will be among the finest joys of human eyes and 
souls, Our friend of the plain frock remarked to us the other 
evening, ** What a bright and charming woman thy friend 
Kate is; so ready with an answer, so full of stories, so enter- 
taining.” We replied, “‘ Yes, indeed; but she is more than 
that. She is a somewhat remarkable artist: she paints with 
much skill, and is, withal, a rare musician, at least has rare 
musical genius, and we hold her artistic powers as superior 
to her social attractions.” But it was evident to us that our 
plain acquaintance saw the social side of life much more 
clearly than she did the artistic. But could Kate keep house 
like our Quaker friend? There’s the rub. Can modern 
esthetic culture learn the cleanness and carefulness and quiet 
peacefulness of Quaker ways? We well remember the first 
picture, that is, a real art-picture, that got into Miss Anna 
Dickenson’s Philadelphia residence, and with what question- 
ing admiration the good orthodox Quaker mother barely 
glanced at the same. Here, too, is a gulf, a stream, a flood of 
difference that must be spanned. 
the great untaught West must have art’and song, but how? 
Let modern progress answer this. 
steam navigation or civil-service reform, and the answer we 
give it will modify every other question under the sun. 
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The artless Quaker and | 


Perhaps the modern magazine is doing this very work, and 
may yet do it in grander and higher spheres. 


The Aim and Scope of Art Teaching.—A school of 
art is designed for the benefit of three distinctly different 
courses of life; viz., that of the artisan, the amateur, and 
the artist. It would be to the advantage of the first of 
these if he realized, and, after doing so, if he cared for the 
sort of profit to be got from such a school. 
profit or loss to him. 


Everything is 
The trade view of life is right when 
it regards nothing so good for a beginner as apprenticeship 
and tough experience. That view is altogether right; the 
only question is, What is the best mode of apprenticeship, 
and what is the shortest road to experience? One thing 


| appears to me very certain in all such matters as relate to 
| the artisan ; viz., that if the principles of trades’ unions are 


to dominate the country, all good work must be squeezed 
out of the artisans by that fundamental rule of which it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that in each distinct depart- 
ment of every trade it measures and restrains the work and 
value of the best and ablest men by the calibre of the worst 
and weakest; destroying all interest in the work itself, 
cutting all heart out of a man’s life by restrictions, not 
only on his hands, but on his gains, scattering to contempt 
all thought of conscientious reward, and cutting at the 
very root of all moral excellence in industry, energy, or 
perseverance. 

If there be any institution based on principles and 
actuated by motives for results the very opposite of all those, 
it is an art school. Its leading purpose is to engage both 
heart and mind in every branch of work, to help and 
encourage the weak, and give direction to the strong. It 
teaches to all the reasons for what they do; it lightens labor 
by the interest thus thrown into and around it, and it 
brightens all drudgery by intelligence. But all this is only 
to be got by work. An art school is no mere place for 
amusement. All the success to which it can lead depends 
on courageous perseverance. What is it that an artisan 
most requires but that knowledge and experience which 
make him master of his trade? But on what do this 
knowledge and experience depend but the training of the 
faculties of head and hand? An art school affords this train- 
ing. Its one great ultimate end and object is that training. 

As institutions aided by Government grants, or, in other 
words, supported in their degree by public taxation, they 
would have no excuse for their existence but upon the 
grounds of their educational power and value to all classes 
of the population. If artisans would freely avail themselves 
of all they could learn here, their ultimate profit would be 
great. It may be that a man would be set to some work 
here that would seem to him to have little or nothing te do 
with the trade he intended to pursue. Our difficulty here, 
as elsewhere, is to make people understand the meaning of 
education. It seems most natural to make all teaching 
special; but experience has long since proved that just as to 
know any one thing perfectly, a man must first know a great 


| many other things well; so is it with all manual labor; any 


It isa finer question than | 


| 


perfect work, no matter of what sort it be, is simply and in 
truth the focus on which a wide and laborious education has 
been concentrated. No work, even the most mechanical, 
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has much value unless it has a certain amount of brains 
mixed up with it. 

The child of the commonest laborer gets his money’s 
worth out of his common school by the increased intelli- 
gence he is enabled to bring to bear on the labor for which 
he is paid. It is the skilled artisan, or the pupil who is to 
be one, for which our art schools are designed. He will 
get his money’s worth by his work here. For what is the 
effect of the training in the first principles of delineation 
but that of clearing off all mental cobwebs by the practice 
of observation? No one can delineate anything that he 
does not understand. What is all bad drawing but simply a 
want of understanding what is drawn? Your mind must first 
analyze the component parts or qualities of any subject before 
you can delineate it. If, then, any one goes seriously to work 
to do so, I beg you to realize what a step in his education 
he has made. His perception is so far cleared, because his 
eye has been trained to analyze, and his handiwork is all 
the firmer by the increased firmness of his brains. Such is 
the theory on which the education of a skilled artisan is 
based. And if a man will only have the confidence and 
the industry to bear the discipline to which he would be 
called on to submit in the classes of geometry, perspective, 
and construction, and then pursue those subject to their 
ultimate object, viz., that clear comprehension on which 
the correct representation of all objects depends, he will 
have laid a most certain foundation of success in any trade 
or business, when steady thought, trained eye, and skilled 
hand would earn his honorable livelihood. 

I have said such schools are intended for three classes,— 
the artisan, the amateur, and the artist. I have said some- 
thing about the artisan, so we will turn to the amateur; and 
I confess that in talking of an amateur I have a very con- 
siderable difficulty, because it is extremely difficult to make 
a definition of an amateur. In the first place, you may say 
there are two kinds,—one properly the amateur, and the 
other the dilettante. 
pleasant sort of fe! 


Now, a dilettante is an excessively 
vy, who is uncommonly charmed with 
everything ; a sort of cosmopolitan individuai, who is always 
full of pleasant talk, who knows a little of everything, just 
enough to keep his head above water; indeed, he is a very 
pleasant, but very often an extremely ignorant fellow. The 
amateur is different, for he does not only pass on the surface 
of things happily as the dilettante did, but he is a real lover 
of what he does, and therefore he devotes himself in a 
certain degree to it. A bird without feathers is still a bird, 
and an amateur is like a half-fledged bird; you don’t know 
how to classify him, but still he often knows much cr more 
upon artistic subjects than his professional friend in some 
particular branch; but in matters of execution he fails 
in comparison, for the best of reasons: that the professional 
is always in, and the amateur has the disadvantage of being 
always out of practice. 

Coming to the artist, I shall be excused if I say but little. 
Fortunately I do not speak to professional artists, but to 
pupils who possibly intend to be professional artists. I beg 
and entreat you to give the utmost diligence to those tiresome 
things, which in school training little children call pothooks 
and hangers, and which with you are construction, perspec- 
tive, geometry, and all those tiresome problems you are 
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called to exercise your minds upon by unraveling and under- 
standing them. You know that in speaking any foreign 
language, if you know it well you do not think of the 
genders, accusative cases, plurals, and all those things, which 
come quite natural to you. And it is exactly the same with 
art. A sketcher ought to know exactly the position of his 
paint-pots—where are his transparent and where are his 
opaque colors, without having to look for them, his mind 
and eye being intent upon what he is drawing. He is 
master of his accusative cases, and plurals, and irregular 
verbs; and that is what you ought to be to be professional 
artists. You ought to have at your fingers’ ends all the per- 
spective and other portions of elementary art. Simple things 
are what you should and must first learn. You cannot attend 
too much to simple beginnings. Jn the education of your 
eye you have to study art all round. You must remember 
that science and reason lie at the bottom of art, and art has 
much mechanism and method to pursue. A soul bursting 
with poetry would make but a poor artist unless it had mas- 
tered the tools of art. Another thing I urge upon our pupils 
is to take very great care to master the early principles of 
design. This is too big a subject for me to go into it now. 
But steady your hand and your eye by working at the casts 
and models you see on the walls of the school, and as soon 
as possible take to figure-drawing. If you draw a vase, you 
only do so to train the eye and hand to make the curve 
properly; whereas if you draw a hand you get a variety of 
curves in the fingers. But it is impossible to draw the figure 
unless you first master what the figure is. An aged astrono- 
mer, despite his old and worn eyes, sees twice the number 
of stars in the heavens that a young astronomer does, because 
he knows where to look for them and how to look. The 
figures of those imperfectly trained, could they but stand 
upright, would tumble to pieces, because the ankles had no 
gristle and the legs had no bones. You cannot possibly 
learn to draw the figure without knowing what the figure is 
made of. Do learn construction. Learn the simple rules 
affecting the human figure, such as that the thumb moves at 
right angles to the fingers, and do not draw fingers which are 
all thumbs. I entreat you to take pains, and then you are 
sure to succeed. The noblest ambition of an artist is not his 
own distinction. His work is to contribute to human happi- 
ness, and his best work is that which does so by the power 
of a pure and noble motive, which animates his art because 
it animates himself. His work is a form of poetry. No 
work that can be worthy of the name of fine art can be other- 
wise. His choice of means is as wide as nature, but his 
power of expression is bounded by himself. It is not every 
one that has power to originate; but it is no mean talent so 
to hold the mirror up to nature as to reproduce in others the 
poetry which he learns from the things about him. It may 
be the talent of another man to affect his fellows by the ideal 
creations of his own imagination. But whatever it be, what- 
ever form fine art may assume, realistic or ideal, all its worth 
and power depend on the embodiment and expression of an 
artist’s own sympathies—on the vital force which his work 
exerts on other minds; to fascinate and elevate them by his 
own devotion for all that is purest, best, and noblest—that 
lies not merely upon but deep below the surface of our 
mortal life. T. G, P. 
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Our Home.—The writer of this, having been absent 
from Philadelphia for several years, is inclined to give place 
for a moment to the musings and reflections that crowd the 
mind on again returning to and strolling over the spots and 
among the scenes so familiar for the last quarter of a century. 
The Park looks a little rusty and unkempt in the early 
autumn days,—the effect of long drought through the late 
summer months,—but the years and the sins they carry work 
no wrinkles on its splendid hills; yet year by year it becomes 
clearer that the average statuary of the Park fails to meet 
the demands of its natural surroundings; the glens and 
valleys are fresh and fragrant as ever, spite of the sighs and 
tears that fall in silent unconsciousness from many a wan- 
derer among their fading leaves. The horticultural grounds, 
like the last looks in lovers’ eyes, daily intensify their beauty 
and brilliancy, as if anointing and embalming their divine 
incarnations for the death of winter and the temporary burial 
beneath its shining snows. For all death is but a transient 
visitor, and nature ever sings the song afresh: 


“O joy that in our embers something still doth live, 
That nature yet remembers what was so fugitive.’’ 


So the anemones will come again, and spring, and songs of 
spring, forevermore. Fit type of this may be daily seen in 
the Horticultural building, choicest of all the Centennial 
structures, to begin with, and now for years crowded with 
richest and rarest perfections of ever-unfolding floral beauty. 


“« Here everlasting spring abides,”’ 
and all around, even in these October days, 


‘* All the hills stretch green (as) to June’s unclouded skies.” 


Time cannot mar it; but go to it with a sour heart, drive | 


over it with the gilded wheels of ambition, smite its ever- 


living greenness with the blackness of your sensuality, | 


smiling, laughing all the while, you shall still find that 


nature is God’s avenger, you shall miss the angels’ voices | 


from the hills and flowers and get only—Hades instead. In all 
the wide world is no park like Fairmount: not ours, but 


God’s, and his and hers whose body and soul are pure | 
The guide-books will tell | 


euough to inhale its living air. 
you its acreage and dwell on certain antiquarian relics; I am 
only hinting at a divinity of joy that haunts it for me and 


may also haunt it for you; and sometime we may, in these | 


pages, stroll through its even as yet comparatively unknown 
dells, and chat with the elfs and sprites that flit among its 
ever-changing shadows. 

And this city of Penn, and the Quakers, and foreign 
elements, and modern success, and shoddy and want and 
debauchery and shame, how unique in all its types of 
business and beauty,and deformity! How unlike the cos- 


mopolitan London, the kaleidoscopic Paris, the provincial 
Berlin, the garish and gaudy New York, the snappy Boston, 
the loud Chicago; how unlike the prairie-flowers and snows 
and floods of Dakota, among which this writer has been 
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toiling and musing these last few years. 


How chaste and 
sweet and pure is this city of the descendants of Penn, 
with its unparalleled home comforts beautifully ranged on 


the old subdued hills. Here we have art surrounded 
with nature in its most perfect forms, the two ever blending 
in one. And we question the harsh critic who sings: 


** Nature is sweet, I say; you think art is sweeter, 
While ninety per cent. of its daubing’s a lie, 
And only here and there a touch that is meeter 
For life than to rot in the gutters and die.”” 


Let the art cynic pass unmolested. The prairie-roses and 
the unchecked stars have together whispered to me their 
secrets, and I know what they can do for an earnest soul. 
In these hours I have been walking among old familiar 
forms and faces. I think I could distinguish a Philadelphia 
lady in the crowded streets of London, and, after a good 
meal, could pick out a Philadelphia man from the midst of 
a Paris crowd. The trim, graceful figure-lines of the one, 
and the easy, elastic step of the other, when once studied 
and comprehended, are not easily missed in the most pro- 
miscuous crowd. And it all comes of the contour of the 


| hills that surround us, and the soft, humid air we breathe. 


** Our music’’—the tone of our life—‘‘ is in the hills.”” 


In these hours, too, I have been strolling through the 
choice libraries and public art-galleries of Philadelphia, all 
so unpronounced, so quietly beautiful, so steadily improving 
ever since the Centennial year. 

From the corn of the prairie and the gold of the Black 


| Hills and California, the Allegheny slopes, the Eastern 


cities are at last little by little getting the art and culture of 
Europe into their store-windows and parlors, and by and by 
doubtless will get more of it into their blood. 


** As ever by symbols and slow degrees 
Art child-like climbs to the dear Lord's knees.’” 


So, would we transform the life of these tavern-loungers 
into the life that art and nature commend, and save the 
sensual from the broken pathways of shame, we, who read 
magazines by esthetic lights, and spend our evenings 


| praying for virtues that come not, must turn the keys upon 


our own self-condemnations, walking hand in hand, as 
children, with the best life that art and nature suggest, if, 
perchance, we may some day touch the height where these 


| are lost in star-flame, and the old, old voices are still saying, 


| 


| less, which most of us would do well to ponder; for in these 
| days of excitement and exaggeration, when extremes of all 
kinds are permitted and indulged in, heedless alike of good 


“ Blessed are ye.” 


W. Ht. T. 


Gossip and Scandal.—Objectionable as the latter word 
may sound to sensitive and refined ears, it is one, neverthe- 
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taste as of refinement of feeling, there is much danger of the 
boundary between the so-called “harmless gossip” and its 
near relative, scandal, being overstepped. To our mind, 
however, there is no such thing as “harmless gossip.”” To 
discuss our neighbors’ affairs, at the best of times, seems to 
be an unworthy theme for cultivated women; and yet it is 
one commonly chosen when we meet at our “ zesthetic teas,” 
or before the gentlemen join us after dinner; the gentlemen, 
that is some gentlemen, perhaps most gentlemen, happily 
being above this sort of thing. 

There is a certain temptation to some minds to say smart, 
clever things, and to provoke merriment at the expense of 
their neighbors. Such persons will tell you their sense of the 
ridiculous is so keen that, when once their risible faculties 
are excited, they cannot control it; besides, it is so tempting 
to enlarge upon a subject which they affect to be ludicrous. 
Harmless and amusing as this may appear, it is not a pleasant 
distinguishing trait of character. Again, who has not ex- 
perienced in some form or other the mischief arising from 
the habit of repeating scraps of gossip which float about in a 
strange, intangible manner, and which cannot be traced to 
any more direct origin than is suggested by the vague answer, 
**T really don’t know, but So-and-so told me.” Then the 
discussion and speculations which this leads to—the “ much 
implied,” though possibly “little said ;” the significant looks 
and equivocal answers which are exchanged ; the real delight 
which some persons seem to take in repeating “ a sad story.” 
All this, and much more, must come home to the minds of 
most of us. We are told that “evil is wrought for want of 
thought ;” we are quite sure that evil is spread for want of 
thought; for, surely, if people for a moment reflected on the 
positive pain and annoyance to which their victims are sub- 
jected by the repetition of some ugly or foolish o dit,—or, 
in plain words, scandal (which, by the way, instead of losing, 
gains force on its onward course),—they would certainly 
disabuse their minds of the false idea that there can be no 
harm in it. It is, however, difficult to know how to stem the 
torrent of evil, unless it be by contributing our individual 
share to the work—first, by setting our faces steadily against 
any gossip in print, for such, alas! is to be found in some 
of the journals of the day; in fact, is it not true that many of 
the journals of to-day feed on it, thrive on it, live and 
move and have their being in it, it having become a sort of 
god or idol to them, looking sometimes as if it were indeed 
the sole object of their love and worship in these last days, 
the evil of which cannot be too strongly deprecated? Again, 
by avoiding all needless criticisms of persons, remembering 
that what may begin by being good-natured may end by 
becoming malicious. 

We hear of societies advocating reforms of various kinds, 
among others reform in dress, than which few things are 
more needed. At the same time we would suggest that 
there is crying need for reform in our manners and the tone 
of our conversation, and those who will aid in it by drawing 
the happy medium, without, in escaping from Scylla, falling 
into Charybdis, will confer a great benefit on society at large. 
The habit which we have been discussing is, to say the least, 
altogether unworthy of the high breeding which is imputed 
to Christian gentlewomen. There is so much that is interest- 
ing in music, art, and literature to suggest topics of conver- 
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sation, besides the numerous schemes of usefulness, and the 
advance of education on all sides, which are ever in need of 
sympathy, encouragement, and support, that it seems strange 
how a cultivated mind can descend to a lower region of 
thought, and partake of the unwholesome food which, 
through the united and harmful, not to say sinful, influence 
of gossip or scandal, is prepared for it. Then, besides, is it 
not true that the whole range of human relationships, pas- 
sions, loves, hates, can all be discussed more finely without 
treading on our neighbors’ toes or stinging our neighbors’ soul 
than they can be when those questionable amusements are 
indulged in? 
S. S. 
The Art of Needlework.—Considering not only the 
various occupations and professions now open to women, 
but the various other fields which they are striving to culti- 
vate, we are led to wonder why more women have not 
made needlework in all its branches a serious profession. 
We have among our acquaintances many ladies who are 
selling their work, and, alas! many others who wish to do 
so; the societies for the sale of ladies’ work are known to 
us, and we have heard of all the schools of art-needlework 
and embroidery; but, in spite of all this, we know of excep- 
tionally few women who understand the art of needlework 
in the sense in which we now speak, and who are needle- 
women in the sense not only of being able to mechanically 
copy patterns, but of being able to originate and execute 
their own designs; who can not only put garments together 
which have been already cut out, but who can themselves 
cut out on true principles without waste of material; who 
can not only sew on trimming, but who can finish their work 
in the correct sense by embroidering its borders and edges 
in whatever stitch or style is most appropriate; and, finally, 
who, understanding the history of needlework, its successive 
styles, and the capability and adaptability of its various 
materials, could produce an entirely original work in em- 
broidery, suitable for any place or for any purpose for 
which it might be ordered. The woman who could 
do this would rank among true artists; the woman who 
can only copy a pattern given her is but a skilled artisan. 
Needlework which is original both in design and execu- 
tion is rare; being rare, it is among the precious things of 
the world. In the Scriptures we find “the wise-hearted 
women” among the Israelites who wrought the coverings 
for the tabernacle ranked with Bezaleel and Aholiab. The 
** divers colors of needlework on both sides,’ mentioned in 
the song of Deborah, wasa ‘prey meet for the necks of 
them that divide the spoil.” “‘ Raiment of needlework” 
ranked with “ wrought gold” in the clothing of the glorious 
king’s daughter when she was brought to the king. The 
Homeric women appear to have been weavers rather than 
needleworkers, as were, perhaps, the women who wrought 
the tabernacle coverings; but they also were original 
designers, and therefore artists. ‘‘The robe shining like 
a star” given by Helen to Telemachus, the storied, never- 
ending web of Penelope, were no copies; indeed, were 
wrought out of woman’s rights and mights and beautiful 
gifts and graces but little understood in these days. But of 
what real and abiding value is a mere copy of a design, 
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however good may be both design and copy, if it be only 
such a thing as can be reproduced a hundred times ? 

The higher branches, indeed, of what at the present day 
is called “ art-needlework,’”’—such, for instance, as some of 
that which is executed at our schools of embroidery,—even 
though it be not designed by the worker, can never become 
common, for the designs are drawn by true artists, and 
require artistic skill and feeling to execute. But still there 
is very much called * art-needlework” which is merely the 
mechanical copying of patterns, and requires no artistic 
skill or feeling at all. And admirable as some of the 
modern work is, to know what can really be done by the 
needle, we must go back to the work which, not for its age 


alone, but for its intrinsic preciousness, its skill, its beauty, | 


is preserved among the treasures handed down to us from 
past generations. Those who saw the ancient needlework at 
the Centennial Exposition, or who were fortunate enough to 
see the treasures in this line that were exhibited at the 
London Royal School last spring, must have gone away 
with a feeling almost of despair at such an art being really 
revived in these days of hurry, when quantity rather than 
quality is the end sought—alike in the length of our jour- 
neys for pleasure or in the decoration of our houses. We 
do not mean that we wish to see time spent on such mere 
tours de force as that Italian sixteenth-century work, “ Or- 
pheus with his Lyre,” in which Orpheus, the tree under 
which he sits, tne branches, the leaves, the animals, are all 
executed in raised work, every leaf being separate. But 
we do mean that the women who executed such work had a 
real art in which they delighted, and that they were mis- 
tresses of it, such mistresses as perhaps are hardly to be found 
now. And about all the old colored embroideries on linen, 
from the quilts stitched in gold-colored silk, with their 
super-posed flowers, to the Spanish work in black stitching, 
shaded in crumb-stitch like line-engraving, and the em- 
broidery in gold thread and colored silks alone, there is a 
freshness, an originality, a care and skill, a surprise here, a 
special bit of intricacy there, which speaks of joy in the 
work such as now we may seek in vain. 

We may pass on again to the Italian work of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; those panels, borders, and 
draperies in brick-stitch (unpoetical name) which seem to 
embody the exultant spirit of the old Italian Renaissance 
life itself, with their scrolls springing and bursting into 
flowers, roses, irises, tulips, anemones, as it were for the 
very joy of doing it. 

Why should not the woman of the present day take up 
such work as this? not only to copy or restore, but to make 
it her profession to originate, design, and execute it? It 
would require especial gifts and training, as much as painting ; 
but it would be as well worth doing; year after year might 
end, and the work would still be incomplete; but when 
completed it would be a joy forever. And to this artistic 
branch of needlework she might join a thorough knowledge 
of the more homely but more useful “ plain needlework,” 
So as to be able to make baby garments fit for the heir to a 
throne, or linen fit for his mother; and to make quickly and 
neatly the little garments needed not for the heir to a throne, 
but the baby whose only heritage is his hands, and his 
mother also, her training then would be complete. Such 





training may be had, though scarcely as yet all under one 
institution; but there are schools of needlework at Darm- 
stadt and Vienna in which the whole art might be acquired. 
At the Vienna School of Art-Embroidery the course of 
instruction is for two or three years, according to the pupil’s 
previous knowledge of drawing, the authorities rightly judg- 
ing that without this, art-needlework can never be thoroughly 
mastered. 

For those who take the complete course the school 
is free; for those who take special lessons a fee is charged. 
It is open from October to the end of July, and thirty-six 
hours a week are devoted to instruction, twenty-four to 
embroidery, six to free-hand drawing, two to transferring, 
one to cutting out patterns, one to making up note-books of 
the various lessons and lectures. A lecture of an hour on 
the adaptation of needlework to objects of art, and another 
on the art-history of the subject, are also given; and the 
woman who goes through this course will indeed under- 
stand the “art of needlework,’”’ and be able not only to 
maintain herself, and show the true power lying in a 
woman’s profession, but to produce work that will be 
precious forever. 

Meantime, let those women who have a genius for such 
things, but cannot avail themselves of these advantages, 
work out in some simple forms of beauty such art-life and 
sacred fire as is in them, letting their own light be their 
teacher and guide, as has been the case wherever and when- 
ever the very highest forms of beauty have been evolved 
out of the rich human life of this beautiful world. 

H. R. M. 


The Girls.—Between those young ladies on the one 
hand who, in virtue of their rank ard wealth, have no need 
to concern themselves with the details of domestic man- 
agement, and those on the other, who, by reason of straight- 
ened circumstances, have to assist and supplement the 
labors of the maid-of-all-work, there are an immense 
number of girls who inhabit comfortable and often luxu- 
rious homes, where servants are plentiful, and where mamma 
is her own skillful housekeeper. Such girls, released from 
the drudgery of the school-room and the regular routine of 
school life, have no need to devote their days to anything 
but busy idleness; nay, more, they are, as a rule, discour- 
aged from being more than ciphers in the house. Why 
this should be so is easily explained. There is a skilled 
cook, who sometimes only admits the mistress of the house 
herself under tacit protest within her kitchen; there is a 
kitchen-maid to attend upon the cook; there is a trim 
parlor-maid, dighter of foot and defter of finger than many 
men-servants, to wait at table; there is a house-maid, fully 
equal to dusting the tables and chairs; and perhaps, in 
addition, a ladies’-maid, to attend to the wardrobes. Over 
all these well-trained domestics the mistress of the house 
exercises a strict supervision (for we are supposing a case 
where the mistress is capable of so doing); like the sun, 
she is the centre of her little system, and, like him, she too 
often would reign alone. 

This brings us at once to one of the great defects, as it 
seems to me, in our system of training “our girls.’”” Of 





| course, mothers who know nothing of domestic management 
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themselves cannot be expected to teach it to any one else; but 
there are many mothers who are notable mistresses, and it 
it generally their daughters who are most ignorant in house- 
hold matters. Why should this be so? Perhaps for two 
reasons. Either the mother, being herself capable and expe- 
rienced, has not patience to correct the errors and enlighten 
the helpless ignorance of her child, or she is jealous of any 
possible rival near her throne, and fondly imagines that her 
daughter’s ignorance to her being bliss, “*’twere folly to be 
wise.” So the girls are cast on their own resources for 
amusement, and then, forsooth, are accused of frivolity, 
love of dissipation, fastness, eagerness for excitement, etc. 
They cannot dig; to beg (for work) they are ashamed. 
What, then, are they to do? 

Perhaps there are persons who will exclaim at once that 
my picture is far too highly colored; but I believe there are 
yet more people who will bear out what I say. I repeat 
advisedly, the crass ignorance of girls of the upper middle 
class regarding all details of household management is 
simply pitiable and astounding. And I repeat, also, that in 
many instances they themselves are not to be blamed for it. 
Yet these very girls, when they marry, will certainly have 
servants under them, who, as a natural consequence of their 
want of education, they can neither direct nor manage. 
We have only to listen to the tales of the difficulties of 
young housekeepers to know that this is the case. That 
*‘ knowledge is power” is nowhere more forcibly demon- 
strated than in domestic management. We all—mistress 


and maid alike—have a natural reverence for superior 
wisdom; indeed, that reverence often seems, among the 
servant class, to increase in proportion to their own igno- 


rance. For servants are very sharp-eyed to detect blunders 
on the part of their mistresses. After all, they are but 
“children of a larger growth,” and don’t all children 
delight to catch their tutors and governers tripping? And 
how can any one know whether work is thoroughly well 
done, and done within reasonable time, unless she herself 
knows how to accomplish the same task? Book-learning 
on domestic subjects is valuable in many ways, but practice 
is infinitely better than all the theory in the world. What 
book, for instance, tells how long it takes to properly black- 
lead a grate and lay a new fire; what book can describe the 
exact number of minutes it needs to dust any given room or 
to prepare the family breakfast? And, not knowing this, 
how is a young mistress to regulate the hour of rising in her 
household, or be aware how much work the servants can 
reasonably be expected to get through before the morning 
meal? For it is as fatal to authority, in my opinion, to 
expect too much of your maids as too little, and both alike 
equally display your ignorance. One pair of hands, be 
they the most active in creation, cannot do more than they 
can, I fear there are many mistresses who fail to remember 
this, and the deftest fingers will hang down idle if they are 
too heavily weighted. 

I grant, of course, that many of these domestic sinners 
sin from ignorance. For instance, I have known girls, 
suddenly promoted to be mistresses of households, who 
had never been inside a butcher’s shop, and barely knew 
the principal joints one from another.. They had the 
vaguest idea how much meat was a fair quantity for a given 





number of people; as to its quality or proper price they 
were steeped in the deepest darkness. I remember one 
instance of barefaced cheating, when the butcher set down 
a loin of mutton as of twelve-pound weight in his bill, and 
charged accordingly. The bill was paid all unsuspectingly, 
for the lady remembered she had had such a joint, and had 
had no idea of its proper weight. I know of another case 
where cook and mistress alike were perfectly ignorant how 
to prepare a hare, and the latter suggested that it had better 
be plucked. These are glaring instances, but space only 
fails me to recount a hundred others. How many mis- 
tresses know what can be done with dripping and bones in 
the way of pastry and soup; what good broth can be made 
from the liquor meat is boiled in; how pans should be 
cleaned, and refuse disposed of, and steels kept bright, and 
glass and crockery-ware in due order, and laundry-work 
sent home? And if servants find their mistresses ignorant 
of all these things, are they not likely either to trade 
upon their ignorance, or to relapse into slovenly, useless 
drones. 

Of course, experience will come with time, when the mis- 
tress is worth anything; but how miserably uncomfortable 
for her husband and her household while the experience is 
coming, and how much waste and extravagance and conten- 
tion has to be encountered during the process. Think of 
the troubles, too, arising from what we may perhaps call 
“indefinite engagements,” when the maids are hired. How 
can a girl, whose sole employment has been amusement and 
fancy-work, be expected to have at her tongue’s end the 
questions and stipulations which must be asked of and 
expressed to fresh servants? How can she tell where to 
cast her eyes when she knows nothing of their shifty ways, 
or how many of their ever-ready excuses for every neglect, 
carelessness, or misdemeanor to accept or refuse ? 

But we won’t dwell longer on these far too patent facts. 
There is one remedy, I venture to think, for them, and but 
one, and that is practical knowledge. How and where is 
this to be obtained ? 

Of course, Aome would be the most proper place; but until 
a new generation of mothers appear this is probably out of 
the question. The cookery classes and schools have doubt- 
less done something in a certain direction; but, so far as I 
have seen, their tendency is either to teach too high-class or 
too poor cooking, and naturally they only touch one branch 
of domestic management. For there are other servants in a 
household besides the cook who equally require supervision 
and direction. 

Well, then, I boldly propose to “take the bull by the 
horns,’’ and suggest the establishment of schools for regu- 
larly teaching household management in its minutest details. 
Such establishments could, of course, only be undertaken by 
very competent ladies; but are there not many among us 
fitted to teach “our girls’? I think there are, and here, 
perhaps, is an opening fur certain women who have hitherto 
been seeking employment, and seeking it in vain. For the 
very women who could best undertake such teaching are 
those who could not throw themselves into any of the artistic 
and literary pursuits now so much in fashion. To teach: 
others, they must know thoroughly all that they undertake 
to teach. But would it not be possible to open a well-ap- 








pointed house to which girls could be sent when they leave 
school for three or six or twelve months, according to their 
own capacity and the wishes of their parents. 


on somewhat broad and general principles, so that each 
student, when her course was finished, could adapt what she 
had learned to her own especial requirements. But there 
are things useful to every one. For example, how to market 
well, the quantities of various articles which ought to suffice 
a household of a given number of persons, the methods of 
keeping pots and pans, and glass, and silver, and furniture 
in order, and of engaging and dismissing servants and regu- 
lating their duties. 

I am aware it may be objected that the method taught 


may not be precisely what is wished, but I confess I cannot | 


see how this objection can be valid against schools for 
domestic management any more than against any other kind 
of school. I am not advocating one establishment alone, 


but many; each one would of course differ in detail, and | 


parents and intending pupils could choose the one likely to 
suit them best, just as they now do with educational establish- 
ments. 


am not proposing any plan for the benefit of girls whose 
parents have “limited means.” 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge at home, and surely it 
would be worth while straining a point for a few months to 
save “our girls” the troubles and worries they must surely 


Of course, | 
house and domestic management would have to be taught | 


Again, I am aware that the terms for such instruc- 
tion must be high and the number of pupils limited, but I | 


They will have plenty of | 
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undergo if they marry without any domestic knowledge. For 
a wife has certainly more chance of happiness if she can 
cook a dinner and sweep a room than if she cannot. Neither 
need this knowledge be acquired at the expense of any other. 
It is no disgrace, surely, to train to their fullest extent the 
heads and hands God has given to women. 

But besides the drudgery of household management my 
proposed school must teach its graces as well. The due 
order and arrangement of a small and a large dinner-party, 
supper-party, and lunch and breakfast company, the arrange- 
ment of table decorations, the reception and entertainment 
of friends, would all be included in the course; and, con- 
sidering the awkwardness and gaucherie of many girls when 
they first leave school, would surely not be unnecessary. In 
many cases, also, plain sewing and lectures on sick-nursing 
would prove most useful. 

I think, also, there should be no limit to the age of pupils 
at this domestic establishment. Many a woman of forty 
knows less on the subject than a girl in her teens, and, if 
| she wishes instruction, she should have the chance of pro- 
curing it. 

This, in barest outline, is my scheme. Whether it approves 
itself to the public, whether any further effort can be made 
| to give it shape and form, remains to be seen. A little dis- 
cussion of the subject can certainly do no harm. 

‘There are plenty of training establishments for servants. 
Why should there not be some for mistresses as well ? 

Roma. 
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Children oftentimes ask puzzling questions. 
day a little girl said to her mother: 

‘*‘ Mamma, what is an angel ?” 

“ An angel? Well, an angel is a being that flies.’’ 


The other 


“ But, mamma, why does papa always call my governess | 


an angel ?”” . 
“Well, exclaimed the mother, after a moment’s pause, 
“ she’s going to fly immediately.” 


A man of tact will always get out of difficulty. At a 
negro prayer-meeting, one of the brethren earnestly prayed 
that they might be preserved from what he called their 
“upsettin’ sins.” 

“ Brudder,” said one of the elders, “yer hain’t ’zactly 
got de hang ob dat ar word. It’s besettin’—not upsettin’.”’ 

‘“‘ Brudder,” replied the corrected, “ef dat’s so, it’s so; 


but I wuz prayin’ de Lawd ter sabe us from de sin ob ’toxi- | 


cation, an’ ef dat ain’t a upsettin’ sin, I dunno.” 


One often receives a sharp answer from an unexpected 
quarter. 


“Who made you ?” inquired a lady teacher of a lubberly | 


boy who had lately joined her class. 
“TI don’t know,” said he. ‘ 
“Don’t know! You ought to be ashamed of yourself; a 


boy fourteen years old. There is little Dick Fulton; he is 
only three, and he can tell, I dare say. Come here, Dick— 

| who made you ?” 

‘“* Dod,” lisped the infant prodigy.” 

“TI knew he would remember.” 

“‘ Well, he oughter,” said the stupid boy. 
little while ago since he was made.” 


“Tt ain’t but a 


A native of the Emerald Isle is credited with the well- 

known remark, “that he never opened his mouth but he 
| put his foot in it.” The subjoined example may be a case. 
| in point. 
| An Irish member of Parliament, boasting of his attach- 
| ment to the jury system, in a roomful of ¢ompany, of whom 
| Curran, the distinguished barrister and celebrated orator, 
| was one, said: 

“‘ With trial by jury I have lived, and by the blessing of 
God, with trial by jury I will die.” 

‘“* Why, then,” said Curran, in mock amazement, “ you’ve 
entirely made up your mind to be hanged, Dick !” 


An amusing anecdote is told of General Johnson. In the 
| fall of 1863 he was riding along during his march to 
Bristow Station, when, perceiving one of his men up a per- 
simmon-tree, he hallooed out to him: 
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«I say, there, what are you doing up there? 
you with your regiment ?” 

“I’m gettin’ ’simmons, I am,” replied the soldier. 

“* Persimmons!—thunder! They are not ripe yet. 
are not fit to eat.” 

“Yes; but, general,’ persisted the Confed., “I am 
trying to draw my stomach up to suit the size of my rations. 
If it stays as it is now, I shall starve.” 

The general had nothing more to say, but rode on. 


Why ain’t 


They 


To be equal with the occasion is with some persons 
a natural gift. We may mention an incident in connection 
with the famous French Marshal, Bassompierre. During 
his incarceration in the Bastile, he was observed by a friend 
one morning to be diligently turning over the leaves of a 
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“‘T don’t know, my son; you must ask her,” 
** Well,” retorted the hopeful, “one of you must have 
told lies, or you wouldn’t have a boy who would !” 


Among other famous dialect problems is the following 
dilemma, which is framed with wonderful ingenuity, the 
acuteness displayed in its construction being probably unsur- 
passed. It is called Sy//ogismus Crocodilus, and may thus 


| be stated: 


| seized by a crocodile. 


An infant, while playing on the bank of a river, was 
The mother, hearing its cries, rushed 


to its assistance, and by her tearful entreaties obtained a 


Bible, whereupon the friend inquired what particular pas- | 


sage he was looking for. 

“One that I cannot find,’”’ was the reply: “a way to get 
out of this prison.” 

On his coming out of prison, Louis XIII. asked him his 
age. Fifty was all that the gallant soldier would own to. 
To the surprised look of the king, Bassompierre answered : 

“Sire, I subtract ten years passed in the Bastile, because 
I did not employ them in your Majesty’s service.” 

Some years, however, before this, when serving in the 


capacity of ambassador to Spain, he was telling the Court | 


how he first entered Madrid. 

“I was mounted on the very smallest mule in the 
world——” 

“Ah!” interrupted the joke-loving king; “it must 
indeed have been an amusing sight to have seen the 
biggest ass in the place mounted on so small a quadruped.” 

With a profound obeisance came the quiet rejoinder : 

«I was your Majesty’s representative.” 


We need not mention the particular county in which the 


promise from the crocodile (who was obviously of the 
highest intelligence) that he would give it back to her if she 
would tell him truly what would happen to it. On this, the 
mother (perhaps rashly) asserted : 

“ You will not give it back.” 

The crocodile answers to this: 

“If you have spoken truly, I cannot give back the child 
without destroying the truth of your assertion; if you have 
spoken falsely, I cannot give back the child, because you 
have not fulfilled the agreement; therefore I cannot give it 
back whether you have spoken truly or falsely.’’ 

The mother retorted : 

’ “Tf Ihave spoken truly, you must give back the child, 
by virtue of your agreement; If I have spoken falsely, that 
can only be when you have given back the child; so that, 
whether I have spoken truly or falsely, the child must be 
given back.” 

History is silent as to the issue of this remarkable dis- 


| pute. 


following occurred; it is, however, very suggestive of the | 


lively manner in which matters of a parochial kind are 
occasionally discussed in some districts. 

** What a fearful thunder-storm we had last night,’’ said a 
gentleman on meeting with the overseer of the parish; 


‘the oldest inhabitant can scarcely remember a worse | 


one.” 
**So I have been informed,” was the reply; “but the 


fact is, we had a meeting of the town council at the time, | 


and none of us heard a single peal of it.” 


An inquisitive youth, too young to fully comprehend the 
doctrine of total depravity, but old enough to have at least 
a vague idea of the hereditary principle of mankind, was 
recently detected by his paternal ancestor in falsehood, and 
punished therefor by solitary confinement. The pun- 


Few men are without ambition to become wealthy. The 
one great object of human existence seems to be the acqui- 
sition of riches; therefore the secret of attaining these 
desires will be welcomed by many. 

A German gentleman, named Reuben Hoffenstein, has 
come about as near to the right method as any one we 
know. 

“Herman,” said Hoffenstein, as he glanced over a book 
in which he kept small accounts, ‘has dot shoemaker vot 
keeps de corner around baid vat he owes de sdore yet?” 

“No, Misder Hoffenstein,” replied the clerk, “but I 
dhink he vill. He vas a goot man if he vas poor.” 

“*Dot may be so, Herman, but you had better vatch him. 


| Don’t let him haf noding more on gredit. You must always 


isement over, the youngster accosted his father with the | 


question : 

‘* Pa, did you tell lies when you were little ?” 

The father, perhaps conscious-smitten, evaded an answer, 
but the child, persisting, again asked : 

‘* Did you tell lies when you were little ?”’ 

“No,” said the father; ‘ but why do you ask ?” 

** Did ma tell lies when she was little ?” 


, don’t be no ’count, you know. 


| to a velty merchant to get some gonds on gredit. 


dink a man vas a rasgal until he bays vat he owes; if you 
don’t, you vill lose money by dinking he vas goot. My 
g-r-acious, Herman, I have seen plenty uf poor men who 
vere goot. Dey vould get dings at my sdore on gredit, and 
spend dere cash mit some von else. Vatch de shoemaker, 
Herman, I haf been poor myself vonce,”’ 

“De shoemaker, Misder Floffenstein,” said the clerk, 
“vould haf baid before dis if he don’t haf been so poor.”’ 

“ But he don’t got no pisness being dot vay,’’ replied 
Hoffenstein. “A man vat vas poor, Herman, don’t can 
blame no one but himself. Vy don’t he get velty, like 
oder people? If a man vas sadisvied mit being poor, he 
Ven I vas beddling, [ vent 
He don’t 
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let me haf dem, und I dold him dat I vas honesd if I vas a 
poor man. Vat you dink, Herman; he says, ‘ My frient, 
de lower regions vas so full uf beople in your fix dat dere 
legs vas sdicking de vindows out.’ 

«Dot exberience, Herman, learned me dot a poor man 
don’t haf got invluence enough in dis vorld te make de dogs 
bark at him, und I vent to vork. Dree years after dot I haf 
a dry goods sdore, und vas de bresident uf a bolitical asso- 
ciation. 

“ My gr-r-acious, Herman, nefer vant to be a poor man! 
De only ding vot a poor man can get vas religion, und he 
vouldn’t get dot if it cost anyding. Recgollect dot berse- 
verence in business vill make you velty, und dot if you vail 
in de righd vay dere vas money in it. Ven I vas keeping a 
redail sdore in de gountry, bisness got dull, und I vent to 
Simon Krausman, my vife’s uncle, und I says, ‘Simon, 
dink I vill vail, dere vas no money in de bisness any longer.’ 
‘Reuben,’ he says, ‘de boys vas paying as high as dwendy 
cents, dis year, und I dink you better vait.? I dook his 
advice, Herman, und nexd, ven dey vas only baying den 
cents, I vailed, und made ober four dousand dollars. Shust 
dink uf it! 

‘«* Now dere vas Solomon Oppenheimer, who put a little 
sdore up avay out in Arkansas, und de gountry for fifdeen 
miles around vas so poor dot all de fleas vent avay. Vell, 
he put his sdore dere, und for seex years he vailed in 
pisness, und now Solomon owns a gouple uf brick sdores in 

Houston, Texas. He made all uf dot by his berseverance. 
Dink uf it, Herman, und vile you dink uf it, don’t let de 
shoemaker ve vas dalking about get avay midout baying vat 
he owes.”’ 


Some people take life very composedly, as the following 
domestic incident would indicate. 

A few weeks after a late marriage the husband had some 
peculiar thoughts when putting on his last clean shirt, as he 
saw no appearance of a “ washing.” 

He thereupon rose earlier than usual one morning, and 
kindled a fire. When putting on the kettle, he made a 
noise on purpose to arouse his easy wife. She immediately 
peeped over the blankets, and then exclaimed : 

‘“‘ My dear, what are you doing ?” 

He deliberately responded : 

“T’ve put on my last clean shirt, and I’m going to wash 
one now for myself.’’ 

“Very well,” replied Mrs. Easy, “ you had better wash 
one for me too.” 


An artful negro named Sam Johnson was arraigned before 
the judicial authorities on a charge of burglary. 

“If you wanted merely to examine the house with a view 
of purchasing it, why did you not ring the bell instead of 
climbing in through the back window ?” said the judge. “I 
lacks de confidence in you, jedge! Dat’s why I can’t intrust 
you wid any of my bizness plans!” said Sam. 


A story worth repeating comes from the Detroit Free 
Press: On the Bay City train the other day was a woman 
with a baby about eight months old, and in the next seat 
back was an old man who couldn’t sit still until he had said: 


* Yes, sir.” 

* About a year old, isn’t he?” 

“Mercy, no! He’s hardly eight months old yet!” 
*Tsn’t, eh ? Well, I’m the father of nine children, but it's 
been so long since I’ve seen a baby that I’ve forgotten how 
they ought to look. Is he a girl ?” 

“No, sir; he’s a boy.” 

‘Just me, agin. I never can tell one from ’tother. Is 
he purty healthy ?’’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘* Squall much at nights ?” 

‘* Never squalls at all.” 

“Don’t, eh? That’s the kind of a young ’un I like to see 
around, ®y Samuel did nothing but howl for the first two 
years, Sarah was allus sick, Moses fell out of the cradle and 
broke his arm, and something or other allus ailed every one 
of the lot. Have you named this baby yet ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

‘“* Haven’t, eh! Say?” 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

«S’posen you call him arter me? My fust name is Jeffer- 
son, and they Jeff me for short. I’ve got two ten-dollar gold 
pieces here for him if you want to call him Jefferson.” 

*T’ll do it!’ promptly responded the woman. 

“‘That’s business. Here’s the cash and the boy is named 
Jefferson, arter me. Lemme kiss him about four times.” 

The baby was duly kissed and congratulated, and at the 
next station he left the train with his mother. The old man 
was tickled half to death over the matter, until the conductor 
came along and asked : 

‘Did you pay her anything to name that baby after you ?”’ 

“ Yes—twenty dollars. He’s a clipper, and don’t you 
forget it.” 

*« And so is his mother. She’s down in the Detroit House 
of Correction, and the woman who had him takes care of 
him for two dollars a week !” 

“ N-o-a!”” 

“‘ Fact.”” 

The old man’s jaw fell, his eyes remained fixed on the 
ceiling for a minute, and then he fell back in his seat with 
the exclamation : 

“Chaw me! Everybody has called me a fool for the past 
twenty years, and now I know they were right! Con- 

ductor !”’ 

“Yes,” 

‘* Please mop the floor with me and break my neck, and 
step on me a thousand times, and then throw the mangled 
wreck into some swamp, for I won’t be no more good in 
this world!” 


That we do not always mean what we say in anger is 
exemplified in the following: The landlord of a hotel at 
Nahant entered, in an angry mood, the sleeping apartment 
of a boarder, and said: 

“ Now, sir, I want you to pay your bill, and you must; I 
have asked for it often enough, and I tell you now that you 
don’t leave my house till you pay it.” 

“ Good,” said the lodger, “ just put that in writing—make 
a regular agreement of it—I’ll stay with you as long as I 





‘‘ That’s a baby you have there, isn’t it ?”” 


live ?” 
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The Collecting Mania.—lIt is astonishing to see how 
the collecting mania has pervaded all classes of society, even 
to the juveniles. On the recent day of prayer for the Presi- 
dent’s recovery, at the hour appointed for service in the 
churches, the pupils of a certain public school in a Western 
city were requested to study fora few moments a prayer 
which their teacher wrote upon the blackboard, and then at 
a given signal to rise and repeat it in concert. Upon the 


conclusion of this ceremonial, and while all was solemnity, | 


a boy piped out: 

“ Miss C , may I have a piece of paper and a pencil 
to copy that prayer ?” 

“‘Certainly.”’ said his teacher, “ but why do you want to 
copy it ?” e 





“Because,” said the boy, “it is the first time I ever | 


prayed for a President, and I want to keep it.”’ 


That boy will be a first-class “ collector’ of something | 


when he is grown. 


Another Odd Prayer.—The amusing prayers in the last 
number of the MONTHLY reminded me of one I heard at a 
funeral last summer. 

A minister who was not even the pastor of the deceased, 
only an acquaintance, had been invited, for some reason, to 
take part in the services. After praying for some time with 
great unction, and with an air of such deep distress as would 
certainly have led a stranger to suppose that he was himself 
one of the afflicted family, he finally reached the climax in 
this remarkable petition : 

“O Lord, wipe the tears from our eyes with thy tender 
*kerchief !” 

A lady who was present rather irreverently remarked after- 
ward, “that science had developed a great many things, but 
she never knew before that the Lord carried a pocket-hand- 
kerchief !” 

H. G. F. 


** King Solomon.’’—One of the eccentric characters con- 
nected with the early history of Lexington, Kentucky, was 
William Solomon, known familiarly as “ King Solomon.” 
He was born in Virginia, in 1775, and at what period he 
came to Lexington no one ever knew, as all who knew him 
there at all remembered him as one of the old familiar land- 
marks of the place. One of the kindliest souls that ever 
lived, and quaint as he was kind, he seemed a part of the 
very town itself. 


a cellar-digger. 
Jackson-defying Whigs that ever lived, and clung to “Henry’”’ 
through all his trials. One of the most independent voters 
in Fayette County, he was once approached by a candidate 
who gave him some money to go and vote. ‘King Solo- 
mon’’ pocketed the money and did go and vote, but against 
his benefactor. As we said, no one knew when he came tu 
_Lexington—he seemed to always have been here. Neither 
did any one ever see him in a new suit of clothes. His 
*‘rig,”’ as he called his clothes, seemed always to have been 
old, and fitted him about as loosely as the hide on a rhinoce- 


He always boasted that he and “* Henry,” | 
as he familiarly termed Henry Clay, had been boys together. | 
He admitted, however, that “ Henry” had risen somewhat | 
higher in the world’s regard than he had himself—he being | 
He was one of the most incorruptible and | 


ros, while his old hat always had the same old mashed and 
| battered look. He never washed his face, nor combed his 
| hair, nor buttoned his shirt-collar, and when about “ half- 
| seas over,”’ provided with the stump of a cigar,—he was 
| never known to have a whole one,—smoking in peace on a 
| rock pile, he ‘seemed supremely happy. With all these 
irregularities and eccentricities, “‘ King Solomon” was as 
| honest, upright, and industrious and, withal, had as big a 
heart in his breast as any man in Lexington or Fayette 
| County, and in the dark, gloomy, and fearful days of 1833, 
when the cholera was thinning out the population, he dug 
many a grave after more boastful and better-dressed men 
had fled from the city. 

How Solomon became a “king’’ is due to the following 
incident: One day, when scarcely “ as sober as a judge,” he 
was employed to trim a tree jn the court-house yard. He 
climbed into the tree, and, putting himself astride of a large 
limb, commenced sawing upon it between where he sat and 
the tree. Falling into a meditative mood, he sawed away 
until the limb snapped off, hurling him suddenly, and some- 
what short of breath, on the hard ground. The rare wisdom 
he displayed in sawing off the limb between himself and the 
| tree obtained for him, without a dissenting voice, the title 

of “ King Solomon,” the wisest of earthly monarchs. While 
the good-natured old soul was in the zenith of his glory, an 
| admirable portrait of him was painted by a first-class artist, 
| Colonel Price, and copies of it now adorn many elegant 
| 
| 


homes in Lexington. He was induced to sit for it by being 

supplied with plenty of his daily beverage and the stump of 
| a cigar to make himself pleasant on his favorite seat—a rock- 
| pile. When the kind-hearted old fellow died (November 

27, 1854), he was tenderly laid away to rest in Lexington’s 
| beautiful cemetery, and followed thence by a large number 

of sympathizing friends. 

LA PARIERE. 


| ‘“‘ Well, Brown,’’ said the second, ‘‘ we have had some 
| trouble to arrange about distance; but at length it is settled 
for twenty paces; both fire together, and the meeting is for 
to-morrow morning at nine o’clock.”’ 

| ** Pretty short notice.” 

| ‘* Have you any other objection ?” 

* T should just as soon have it at fifteen, or even ten paces.” 
| “Well, I wanted to put you up at fifteen, but Allison’s 
| second would not agree to it, so I yielded the point.” 

Wee Ah! you yielded that point. I am fully determined, 
| however, that they shall not have another point yielded.” 

| ** No one asks it.”’ 

| “Tam the offended party.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

‘And therefore have the choice of weapons. Well, | 
choose small swords.” 

“Small swords! Why, did you not just now consent to 
fight at twenty paces ?” 

“Yes; I am not the man to retire from an agreement 
which a friend has made in my name. I repeat that fifteen 
or even ten paces would have suited me just as well. But 
| you have said twenty, and let it be twenty.” 

As Brown persisted in “ maintaining his rights,” the duel, 

of course, never took place. 











